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Realiziug  that  the  American  people,  compared  to  the  Old  World,  are  woe- 
fully deficient  in  family  genealogy,  the  primary  object  of  this  work  is  to  record 
family  history,  with  Biography  as  the  essential  instrument ; and  this  Book  is 
designed  to  be  useful  centuries  hence — becoming  more  valuable  as  it  grows 
older  and  rusty.  The  author  has  endeavored  to  inject  into  it  as  much  human- 
ity as  possible.  IMoreover,  it  is  a Texas  production,  breathing  Texas  thought 
and  spirit  to  a patriotic  degree;  and  is  presented  with  such  flavor  as  fo  infer- 
est  both  the  youth  and  adult  age,  thus  causing  it  to  be  read,  as  well,  by  the 
coming  generations  with  view  of  developing  robust  manhood  and  the  better 
part  of  man’s  nature. 

We  are  now  living  in  a strenuous,  modern,  commercial,  age,  and  people 
will  no  longer  content  themselves  with  reading  large  volumes  of  history  work, 
hence  the  writer  has  sought  to  present  the  History  of  Texas  in  such  form  as 
would  induce  it  to  be  read — that  is  to  say.  the  substance  of  it  is  given  in  mod- 
ernly  condensed  essence,  trimmed  of  minor  detail  and  all  superfluous  verbiage. 
Classically  speaking,  the  History  of  Texas  can  properly  be  apportioned  into 
three  different  transicient  periods,  viz. : Discovery  of  and  rule  of  savagery, 

which  began  to  definitely  disappear  about  1825 ; the  spirit  and  results  of  war. 
ending  with  Carpetbag  rule  in  the  early  seventies;  and  the  recognized  rapid 
development  of  all  the  moral  and  material  forces  up  to  the  present  time.  The 
writer  does  not  claim  for  this  work  that  it  is  a complete  history  of  Texas,  as 
no  history  is  complete.  The  absurdity  of  such  a claim  would  be  put  to  flight 
when  it  is  known  that  the  Chinese  Government  has  been  at  work  on  such  an 
enterprise  of  that  Empire  for  2,500  years,  and  so  far  has  only  reached  the  letter 
“L”  in  alphabetical  progress. 

If,  ultimately,  this  work  should  prove  a stimulant  to  the  Patriotism  and 
Pride  of  Texans;  should  inspire  men  and  women  to  higher  ideals,  and  kindle 
the  spark  of  Hope  and  Ambition  in  the  breast  of  the  Youth,  on  whom  depends 
the  future  welfare  of  the  Nation,  it  will  have  served  its  purpose. 

I.  G.  FORRISTER,  Publisher. 
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WHO  ARE  YOUR  HEROES? 


“Nothing,”  says  Goethe, 
“is  more  significant  of  men’s 
character  than  Avhat  they 
find  laughable.”  Nothing, 
we  will  venture  to  say,  is 
more  significant  of  men’s 
character  than  what  they 
find  heroic.  We  must,  after 
all,  judge  men  by  their 
ideals.  Not  by  the  despair- 
ing effort,  not  by  the  fruit- 
less struggle,  not  by  the  pub- 
lic triumph  can  we  measure 
merit.  Success  and  failure 
are  but  the  accidents  of  for- 
tune. But  to  the  purpose, 
the  high,  absorbing  purpose, 
the  performance  is  redeemed 
and  dignified.  And  this  pur- 
pose, these  powerful  im- 
pulses we  receive  from  our 
superiors,  from  our  acknowl- 
edged masters.  They  awaken 
our  best  instincts ; they  ap- 
peal to  our  true  selves ; they 
interpret  for  us  the  meaning  and  object  of  life.  Instead  of  investigating  a 
man’s  opinions,  principles,  objects,  character,  you  may  comprise  the  whole 
inquiry  in  one  searcliing  and  exhaustive  question,  “AVho  are  your  Heroes?” 
AA^ho,  indeed?  Are  they  pugilists,  soldiers,  statesmen,  scholars,  scientists, 
reformers  ? 

Some  of  the  greatest  minds  of  the  present  generation  are  wrestling  with 
this  problem.  Their  opinions  clash.  They  differ  absolutely.  The  American 
maintains  in  his  “representative  men”  that  these  notables  are  simply  repre- 
sentative, are  not  original,  but  comprehensive;  do  not  renew  but  receive  the 
tendencies  of  the  times.  They  are  larger  vessels  but  contain  the  same  ele- 
ments as  their  admirers  and  followers.  If  Napoleon  is  France,  for  instance,  if 
Napoleon  is  Europe,  it  is  because  the  people  he  sways  are  little  Napoleons. 
Bonaparte  was  the  idol  of  common  men  becaiise  he  had  in  transcendent  degree 
the  qualities  and  pov^ers  of  common  men.  The  English  writer  in  his  “Heroes 
and  Hero  AA^orship”  believed  that  Heroes  are  divine  revelations,  made  of 
finer  clay  than  common  mortals,  superior  to  circumstances,  proof  against  fail- 
ure, irresistible  as  nature  itself,  and  as  necessary  and  superhuman. 

Society  is  one  sun  and  inany  satellites.  Literature  is  written  influence. 
Church  and  school  perpetuate  the  absolute  monai*ehy  of  mighty  men.  The 
cut  of  your  garments,  the  shape  of  your  hat,  the  studies  of  your  children,  the 
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nature  of  your  amusements,  tlie  drift  of  your  opinions,  your  manners,  your 
morals,  your  culture,  your  costume,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  are  all  pre- 
scribed and  dictated  to  yon.  ('reeds,  fashions,  thought,  government,  social 
relations,  all  emphasize  the  necessity  of  paramount  iutlucnces  that  absolutely 
shape  and  control  the  daily  conduct  of  life. 

Is  not  the  breed  of  Heroes  extinct?  Is  not  this  century  too  prosaic,  mer- 
cenary, material,  commonplace,  to  ])roduce  high-minded,  large-hearted  men? 

No;  Heroism  is  not  extinct  and  never  will  be — though  at  present  time  tlie 
tendency  seems  to  be  downward.  It  need  not  be  successful.  It  need  not  be 
famous.  It  n’eed  not  be  newspapered  and  pedestaled  and  current  of  every 
lip.  It  need  not  be  the  wonder  of  the  world  or  the  talk  of  the  town.  It 
may  lurk  in  garrets  and  hide  in  cellars.  It  may  be  the  courage  of  a beggar  or 
the  patriotism  of  a Senator.  It  may  be  the  purity  of  a youth,  the  martyrdom 
of  a Socrates,  or  the  integrity  of  a President.  In  high  stations  or  low,  in  rags 
or  fine  linen,  in  palace  or  hovel,  wherever  happiness  is  sacrificed  for  honor, 
and  dollars  for  duty,  and  power  for  principle,  there  are  the  credentials  of  the 
world’s  living  Heroes. 

We  need  Heroes  among  the  tariff-fed  trust  beneficiaries,  among  whom 
Patriotism  seems  to  be  a lost  art,  to  save  the  country  from  an  impending,  and 
we  fear,  a destructive  revolution.  We  need  Heroes  among  the  ministers  of 
the  Gospel  Avho  would  voluntarily  give  up  a •'|>25,000  annual  and  depart  to  an 
humble  rural  mission.  W^e  7ieed  Heroes  in  society,  to  Avrite  on  the  Avail  at 
Dandies’  feasts  the  story  of  the  starving  poor  and  untended  sick;  to  lead  mil- 
lionaires to  pig-pen  tenements  and  forcibly  detain  them  over  night ; to  organize 
a band  of  gilded  youths  Avhose  Avealth  should  save  sacred  lives  and  AA'hose 
deA'otion  should  mitigate  their  bitterness  of  hate. 

We  need  Heroes  in  politics  to  speak  the  truth  in  the  Halls  of  Congress, 
to  be  the  scavengers  of  public  corruption,  to  arouse  public  opinion  against 
thieves  in  jAolished  and  high  life,  and  rid  this  fair  land  of  ours  of  unjailed 
criminals  that  despoil  and  dishonor  the  Nation  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and 
make  heavier  the  burdens  of  the  Great  Common  People.  W’’e  need  states- 
men Avho  Avill  not  play  in  the  closed  drama  of  conspiracy  to  get  into  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people,  harness  public  sentiment  and  deliv'er  the  goods  to  the 
Bourbons.  The  country  cries  aloiad  for  Heroes  Avho  are  honest  enough  and 
patriotically  strong  enough  to  scorn  the  corrupt  temptations  of  the  organized 
system  that  is  entrenched  in  W^ashington  and  noAV  threatens  the  existence  of 
file  Republic. 

We  need  Heroes  in  our  pulpits;  large-hearted,  broad-minded,  high-spirited 
men  of  poAver,  Avho  Avill  not  peddle  the  Gospel  according  to  what  they  con- 
sider is  the  demand  of  the  times — but  teach  it  like  Christ  taught  it  while  he 
Avas  on  earth.  These  are  my  Heroes;  who  are  yours? 

What  Ave  need  to  do  is  to  get  back  to  the  spirit  of  1776 — back  to  the  laAV 
of  the  Bible,  and  readjust  ourselves  and  the  country.  An  organized  goveim- 
ment  based  on  dollar-lust  can  never  exist.  All  common  interests  Avould  perish 
beneath  its  baleful  influence.  All  the  restraints  and  sanctions  of  moral  obli- 
gations and  religious  convictions  would  disappear.  The  Bible  is  the  charter 
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of  human  liberty  aud  the  heaeon-guide  in  mid-ocean.  It  was  out  of  this  that 
Cromwell  read  aloud  at  the  head  of  his  troops  before  the  battle  of  Naseby. 
It  was  quilted  -into  the  doublet  of  John  Hampden,  and  saturated  with  his 
blood,  when,  throwing  his  arms  around  the  neck  of  his  faithful  horse,  he 
Avas  borne  from  the  battle  field  to  die.  It  came  over  in  the  Mayflower.  The 
first  compact  of  constitutional  liberty  in  that  ship  Avas  Avritten  upon  its  coA’er. 
It  had  a place  in  every  cabin  which  our  fathers  reared  in  the  wilderness.  The 
soldiers  of  the  Revolution  carried  it  in  their  knapsacks.  The  first  congress 
took  measures  to  increase  its  circulation.  Washington  laid  his  honest  hand 
upon  it  Avhen  taking  his  solemn  oath  of  office,  but  has  the  sincerity  of  some 
of  his  successors  been  compatible  Avith  their  intelligence  while  taking  same? 
It  lies  in  every  court  of  .justice  to  secure  the  sanctity  of  oaths.  And  today 
the  civilized  Avorld  is  being  instructed  on  its  beneficent  precepts.  AVithout  the 
Bible  the  world  Avould  be  a sepulchre  of  blasted  loves  and  blighted  hopes. 
Life  would  be  a kaleidoscope  of  meaningless  combinations ; an  unintelligible 
masquerade  of  fleeting  forms  and  A’anishing  thoughts.  Human  selfishness 
Avould  be  supreme,  all  Avould  be  despicable  except  making  money,  and  the 
strongest  arm  Avould  rule  the  day.  Is  not  the  skeleton  form  of  such  catastrophe 
coming  into  vieAV  in  this  country  at  present  time?  Instead  of  sending  Alis- 
sionaries  and  Bibles  to  heathen  lands  let  us  centralize  them  at  AVashing- 
ton,  D.  C. 

So,  whatever  befall  us  in  sohang  the  problems  of  life,  let  us  not  forget 
the  trinity  of  love,  laughter  and  smiles,  Avhich  is  the  keynote  of  happiness  and 
success,  and  steels  us  for  the  golden  morning  of  opportunity  and  glory.  If 
the  harmony  of  humanity  and  all  common  interests  in  this  Avorld  is  an  imprac- 
tical dream,  let  us  brush  away  the  tears  of  atonement  and  enlarge  our  equip- 
ment to  live  in  such  a Avorld  to  come. 


TEXAS  HISTORY 


No  less  than  six  clitferent  hags  have  floated  ovin-  and  claimed  the  tcr- 
ritoy  of  Texas — that  of  the  French,  Spanish,  Mexican,  Texan  Repiiblic,  Con- 
federate and  American  Union.  The  fonnding  of  the  name  “Texas”  has,  from 
the  beginning'  of  its  literature,  been  in  more  or  less  dispute,  but  one  of  the 
tAvo  more  reliable  claims  are  nndonldedly  correct.  First,  that  it  was  derived 
from  one  of  tlie  more  i)owerfnl  of  the  many  tribes  of  Indians  Avho  roamed  the 
A\  ilds  from  aboriginal  days,  leading  np  to  French  and  Spanish  rule,  calling 
tliemselves  the  “Te.ias  Tribe.”  The  second  claim  is,  that  about  thirty  tril)es 
of  Indians  confederated  tliemselves  for  protection  under  tlie  general  name  of 
“Te.ias.”  which  word,  Avhen  accosted  and  anglicised,  means  “Texas.”  Eleven 
of  these  thirty  tribes,  inhabiting  the  territory  ranging  from  near  the  Neelies 
river  on  Avest  to  the  toAvn  of  Nacogdoches  on  east,  along  the  old  San  Antonio 
trail,  Avere  found  by  the  Spanish  Avorshipping  on  summit  of  mounds  (that  are 
yet  standing),  sending  up  incense'  to  the  Great  Spirit,  and  the  sun,  moon  and 
stars  as  symbols,  and  they  are  thought  1o  be  the  relics  of  the  mysterious  Mound 
Bnildex’s.  Bolton,  liistorian,  atti'ibutes  their  discoA’ery  to  La  Salle,  Avho  landed 
at  Matagorda  Bay  in  1685;  and  in  1689  the  Spaniards,  led  by  De  Leon, 
crossed  the  Rio  Grande  folloAving  the  trail  of  the  remnant  of  the  French,  and 
came  upon  these  eleAmn  tribes,  being  the  nucleus  of  thirty  in  all,  extending 
as  far  as  Texarkana.  AYlien  attacked  by  other  Avild  tribes  they  rallied  their 
confederate  forces  in  defense  of  their  homes.  From  De  Leon’s  visit  this  sec- 
tion Avas  called  the  ProA'ince  of  Texas,  the  capitol  remaining  Avithin  its  bounds 
for  fifty  years,  until  in  1772  it  Avas  removed  to  San  Antonio,  and  from  this 
the  name  Texas  Avas  extended  oAer  the  entire  state.  These  Indians  Avere 
domestic  in  their  nature  and  tillers  of  the  soil,  hence  Avere  compelled  to  con- 
federate themselves  for  protection  against  the  Avild  tribes.  In  1685  the  Freneh 
laid  claim  to  a large  portion  of  Texas  territoiy,  based  upon  the  fact  of  La 
Salle  landing  his  colony  at  IMatagorda  Bay  in  May  of  that  year,  and  the  ter- 
ritory Avas  under  a liA’ely  dispute  betAveen  the  Spanish  and  French  govern- 
ments until  1718,  Avhen  Avar  Avas  declared.  Just  at  the  time  Avhen  hostilities 
seemed  imminent  the  French  goA'prnment  failed  to  back  the  commander  of  the 
French  colony;  Avhich  ended  all  claims  of  the  French  for  the  present — but  to 
be  reneAved  spasmodicall.A'  later.  In  the  meantime,  Napoleon  Buonaparte  Avas 
making  matters  interesting  for  the  Spanish  and  other  thrones  of  the  Old 
AVorld.  and  Alexico  obtained  her  Independence.  As  proceedings  of  govern- 
ment Avere  crystallizing,  in  1824,  the  Provinces  of  Texas  and  Coahuila  Avere 
con.stituted  one  Mexican  state,  and  under  the  title  of  “State  of  Coahuila  and 
Texas,”  capital  at  Saltillo.  Coahuila.  AVith  headquarters  at  San  Antonio,  one 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  Texas  Deixartment  served  as  Lieutenant-GoA^ernor,  though 
he  acted  strictly  under  orders. 

The  first  couA’cntion  looking  to  the  safety  and  Avelfare  of  the  colonies  met 
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at  San  Felipe,  Oct.  1,  1832,  with  Stephen  F.  Austin  as  Chairman.  A second 
similar  convention  met  at  same  place  April  1,  1833,  with  Sam  Flouston  as 
Chainuan — from  which  time  on  Gen.  Houston  continued  to  take  a prominent 
part  in  public  affairs  until  he  Avas  practically  impeached  as  GoA’ernor  of  Texas; 
when,  approaching  the  civil  Avar,  the  state  seceded  from  the  Federal  Union. 
The  first  Constitutional  convention  Avas  held  at  Washington-on-the-Brazos,  in 
October,  1833,  Avith  Gen.  Sam  Houston  as  President — he  defeating  Stephen  F. 
Austin  for  same.  In  1836  Texas  seceded  from  Mexico,  the  climax  of  which 
Avas  brought  about  by  the  decisive  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  near  Houston,  when 
Gen.  Sam  Houston,  in  command  of  the  Texan  army  and  Avith  783  men,  defeated 
Gen.  Santa  Anna’s  army  (“Tlie  Napoleon  of  the  AYest”)  of  1,447  soldiers — 
hence  the  term,  “Texas  licked  Mexico  without  the  aid  or  consent  of  any  other 
Nation.’’  The  final  Declaration  for  Texan  Indepentlemce  AAms  adopted  March 
2,  1836.  The  Constitution  of  the  Texan  Republic  Avas  adopted  and  promulgated 
March  17,  1836,  and  DaAdd  G.  Burnett  Avas  first  President  of  the  Republic — 
Gen.  Houston  succeeding  him.  Having  gained  its  Independence,  Texas  was  a 
RejAublic  until  Dee.  29,  184.5,  Avhen  it  came  into  the  American  Union.  J.  Pinck- 
ney Henderson,  Attorney-General  in  President  Houston’s  cabinet,  was  the 
first  governor,  and  as  a result  of  the  first  election  the  state  legislature  assem- 
bled in  Austin,  Feb.  36,  1846. 

Texas  had  no  important  history  up  to  the  coming  of  Robert  Cavelier, 
Sieur  de  La  Salle,  a distinguished  French  explorer.  He  Avas  of  a good  French 
family,  and  Avas  carefully  educated  for  the  Priesthood.  Of  a venturesome  dis- 
position, he  made  his  Avay  to  Canada  and  engaged  in  fur-trading  business. 
Hoping  to  discoA'er  a iicav  route  to  China,  he  came  doAvn  Mississippi  river,  land- 
ing at  mouth  of  same  'April  16,  1682 — 140  years  ahead  of  De  Soto.  La  Salle 
took  possession  of  land  on  both  sides  of  the  river  in  name  of  his  King,  Louis 
XIV.  Returning  to  France,  he  Avas  receiAmd  by  the  King  and  populace  with 
interested  acclaim,  and  pictured  his  discoveries,  ucav  possessions  and  additional 
poAver  to  his  goA^ernment  AA'ith  gloAAung  colors.  Obtaining  an  endorsement 
of  his  plans  by  the  King,  he  Avas  fitted  out  Avith  an  expedition  of  four  ships ; 
cannon,  guns,  ammunition  and  huge  supply  of  provisions  and  three  hundred 
people — among  Avhom  Avere  Avomen,  priests,  soldiers  and  mechanics.  They  set 
sail  July  24,  1684,  and  had  a stormy  A'oyage,  during  Avhich  one  of  their  Ams- 
sels  Avas  captured  by  the  Spanish  near  Santo  Domingo.  While  seeking  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  riA^er,  in  strange  Avaters,  the  fleet  landed  too  far  south, 
and  came  into  Matagorda  Bay  in  February,  1685.  The  Colonists  built  Fort  St. 
Louis  on  LaAmca  riA^er,  and  ei’ected  the  cross  and  arms  of  France  in  defense  of 
their  discoveries.  La  Salle  made  several  expeditions  into  the  interior  to  dis- 
cover the  mouth  of  the  I\Iississippi  river,  but  Avithout  results,  and  AAms  finally 
murdered  by  his  felloAv-colonists,  aa'Iio  had  become  dissatisfied,  in  January, 
1867.  The  Priest  Iniried  his  remains  where  the  murder  Avas  committed, 
and  so  far  as  is  knoAAui  his  graA-e  has  never  been  marked  and  honored.  In 
La  Salle’s  nath'e  city.  hoAvevei’ — Rouen,  France — there  stands  today  a grand 
statue  of  him,  Avhere  his  memory  is  respected  Avith  reverent  affection.  On 
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La  Salle's  expedition,  the  tii'st  Kuropean  seltlenient  in  Texas,  rested  the  claims 
of  France  to  all  lands  hetwoen  Mexico  and  Lonisiana. 

Ui)on  La  Salle  and  his  colony  passing  out  of  existence — which  they  event- 
ually did  through  disease  and  Indian  warfare — began  the  rule  and  power  of 
Spain  over  Texas  territory,  which  continned  nntil  ^Mexican  Independence  in 
182d.  Following  La  Salle’s  landing  at  Matagorda  Bay  a nnmber  of  individual 
expeditions,  with  varying  forces  of  men  and  supplies,  were  attempted  with 
more  or  less  success — accompanying  which  there  were  disputes,  skirmishes  and 
battles  with  the  Indians,  and  opposing  Spanish  and  French  colonies.  Some 
were  made  under  cloak  of  treachery  for  purpose  of  individual  gain;  others 
based  upon  Avhat  purported  to  be  coiupiest  governmental  claims.  One  of  the 
first,  and  one,  too.  that  encountered  the  mo.st  desperate  hardships,  was  that 
of  the  IMegee  expedition  from  New  Orleans,  which  finally  captiired  Fort  Goliad 
in  1813,  where  IMegee,  as  a brave  commander,  died  in  siege.  IMoses  Austin  was 
the  fir.st  to  obtain  an  official  permission  from  the  Spanish  Governor  at  San 
Antonio  to  settle  300  families.  Upon  approaching  the  governor  on  the  sub- 
ject he  Avas  peremptoidly  ordered  from  the  I’rovince,  hut  soon  afterwards 
meeting  a soldier  friend  Avho  hapj)ened  to  he  attached  to  the  governor’s  staff, 
the  complexion  of  matters  changed  and  Austin’s  demands  were  granted. 
Returning  to  his  home  in  ^Missouri  to  carry  out  his  plans,  he  soon  aftenvards 
died.  His  dying  request  was  that  his  son,  Stephen  F.  Aiistin,  then  at  New 
Orleans,  should  carry  out  and  develop  his  plans — Avhich  he  afterwards  did 
with  considerable  success;  beginning  in  1821  he  finally  settled  about  1,200 
families.  The  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Spanish  government,  then  in  con- 
trol of  LoAiisiana  territoi’y.  Avere : “Subjects  must  be  Roman  Catholics,'  citi- 

zens of  Louisiana,  take  oath  to  support  Spanish  Monarchy,  and  be  of  exemplary 
character.  Each  man  was  to  receive  640  acres  of  land;  his  Avife  320,  and  each 
child  160  acres.  To  heads  of  families  80  acres  Avere  given  for  each  slave 
brought.  The  land  Avas  to  be  paid  for  at  rate  of  12i,4  cents  per  acre.  First 
six  years  all  were  exemj)t  from  taxes,  tithes,  etc.  From  that  time  until  his 
death  Stephen  F.  Austin  Avas  one  of  the  most  beloved  and  conspicuous  public 
men  of  Texas.  While  a member  of  the  IMexican  Congress  he  Avas  throAvn  into 
prison  at  Coahuila  for  his  bold  defense  of  liberty  and  righteousness,  and  kept 
in  a dark  dungeon  for  scA^eral  months — depriving  him  of  all  comforts,  Avriting 
materials,  books,  and  communication  with  friends.  In  1836,  Avhile  on  a later 
official  mission  looking  to  the  relief  of  American  colonies,  he  Avas  treacherously 
murdered  by  Mexicans.  A monument  noAV  stands  in  lobby  of  Capitol  Build- 
ing at  Austin  commemoratiAe  of  his  many  deeds  of  A’alor.  It  Avas  in' 1825  that 
Texas  began  to  receive  a noticeable  influx  of  immigrants  from  the  states,  and 
this  was  called  “The  immigration  period.”  Encouraged  by  this,  more  liberal 
immigration  laAvs  Avere  enacted,  and  the  Mexican  officers  Avere  so  Avell  pleased 
Avith  Austin,  De  Leon  and  others  that  they  Avished  to  extend  the  impresario 
system  in  order  to  prosper  the  country.  De  Leon  Avas  one  of  the  pioneer  and 
more  prominent  Spaniards  in  mission-field  Avork,  and  as  a colonist  manager 
first  settled  forty  families  on  Guadalupe  river,  and  150  families  on  coast  land. 

In  1690,  at  request  of  Indians,  the  Mission  of  San  Francisco  de  los  Texas 
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wa.s  fouuded  in  South  Texas.  The  following  year  the  Governor  of  Coahuila 
received  orders  from  the  King  to  establish  eight  more  Missions  in  Texas  ter- 
ritory, but  on  account  of  drouth  and  Aveak  faith  on  part  of  the  “pale  faces” 
none  of  them  prospered,  and  they  were  abandoned  in  1693,  only  to  be  rehabili- 
tated again  at  beginning  of  seventeenth  century.  A number  of  these  missions 
are  yet  in  a splendid  state  of  preservation,  and  as  relics  of  an  interesting  past 
are  regarded  as  valuable  possessions  by  our  state — most  of  them  being  sit- 
uated in  South  and  Southwest  Texas  the  more  interesting  of  which  are  in 
and  around  San  Antonio.  During  Spanish  rule,  in  line  Avith  old-Avorld  cus- 
tom, slaughter  was  indulged  in  as  a pastime ; more  especially  the  loAver  sec- 
tions of  the  state  Avith  San  Antonio  as  the  objective  point,  which  was  the 
ostensible  seat  of  state  goAernment.  As  a result  of  the  battle  of  Rosillo 
(March,  1813)  the  Spanish  marched  their  captiAms  to  a!i  obscure  place,  tied 
their  hands  and  cut  their  throats.  The  battle  of  the  Alazan  (June,  1813),  near 
San  Antonio,  and  that  of  Medina  (August,  1813)  Avere  especially  marked  Avith 
saA'age  and  disgraceful  treachery  on  part  of  the  Spanisli,  Avhose  number  of 
forces  and  equipments  Avere  far  superior  to  opposing  forces. 

In  1819  the  United  States  agreed  to  relincpiish  claims  on  Texas  if  Spain 
Avould  sell  to  her  Florida.  Spain  complied  and  Texas  Avas  abandoned  by  our 
government.  But  Americans  c[uestioned  the  authority  of  congress  to  exchange 
any  portions  of  our  possession,  petitioned  it  accordingly,  and  some  of  our 
wisest  statesmen  opposed  the  course  of  the  government.  Incoming  and  local 
American  colonies  held  a conAmntion  at  Nacogdoches,  and  declared  Texas  a 
free  and  independent  Republic,  chose  Dr.  James  Long,  from  Natchez,  Miss., 
as  President,  Avith  full  staff  of  officers,  and  the  turbulent  times  continued. 
Fields  that  before  had  borne  abundant  harvests,  were  noAv  waste  and  barren. 
Population  did  not  amount  to  more  than  1,000  civilized  persons.  Pirating 
on  high  seas,  the  coast  Avas  seething  Avith  smugglers,  and  freebooters  spread 
throughout  East  Texas. 

In  ansAver  for  relief,  Santa  Anna  announced  that  lie  Avould  send  4,000 
soldiers  to  Bexar  “for  the  protection  of  the  country.”  Here  Austin  inter- 
rupted him  as  President  of  the  assembled  congress  by  saying  that  Texas  had 
no  need  for  these  Mexican  ti’oops ; that  if  Mexico  Avould  only  permit,  Texas 
would  pay  her  taxes  and  duties  and  guard  her  frontier  Avithout  cost  to  the 
central  government.  The  soldiers  Avere  sent.  The  decision  of  Santa  Anna  was  a 
bitter  disappointment  to  all  Texans.  Matters  again  began  to  foment  into  a 
revolution  in  Coahuila ; there  Avere  riAml  governors,  rival  legislatures,  rival 
military  factions,  and  strife,  tumult  and  confusion  was  the  order  of  the  day. 
Texans  looked  on  Avith  disgust,  and  longed  for  the  day  wdien  they  could 
strike  the  fatal  blow  and  free  themselves  from  such  expensive  and  farcical 
connections.  Santa  Anna,  the  Despot,  became  absolute  ruler,  but  he  Avas 
keen  enough  to  see  that  Texas  Avas  settled  \Auth  a superior  class  of  men,  and 
though  he  held  Austin  as  a prison  hostage  for  the  good  behavior  of  Texans, 
he  otherwise  put  his  artful  treachery  to  a test  to  get  them  on  his  side.  Hear- 
ing that  Texas  was  not  disposed  to  yield  to  his  poAver,  Santa  Anna  decided 
to  crush  this  dangerous  spirit  of  revolution.  His  first  attempt  to  carry  out 
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those  Ilians  proAi-‘l  to  be  the  si)ark  that  was  needed  to  set  altlazo  the  long 
smouldering  tires  of  the  Texas  revolnlion,  whieli  later  broke  loose  in  all  its 
fury.  The  period  from  1830  to  the  battle  of  Goliad.  Texas  was  likened  nnto  a 
voleano  approaching  eruption.  On  April  C,  1830,  tlie  President  of  Mexico  had 
issued  a decree  prohibiting  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  from  settling  in 
Texas;  other  nationalities  being  extended  a cordial  Avelcome,  with  the  dis- 
pensation of  paying  tlieir  especial  taxes,  as  an  inducement.  Tliis  gaA’e  i\Iexi- 
cans  an  opportunity  to  fix  prices  on  all  goods.  In  1833  the  Mexican  Congress 
passed  a law  settling  colonics  of  comdets  and  deserters  in  Texas.  This, 
abetted  by  the  method  of  collecting  taxes  by  military  forces,  added  more  oil 
to  the  fire.  In  1835  the  outlook  for  Texas  was  indeed  gloomy — state  govern- 
ments being  abolished,  and  the  territory  was  put  under  absolute  military  rule. 

In  September,  1835,  Gen.  Santa  Anna  sent  increased  military  forces  into 
Texas  under  his  brother-in-laAV,  Gen.  Cos,  to  overrun  the  people  and  “punish 
the  Rebels.”  Austin  had  returned  from  his  Mexican  imprisonment.  One 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  Texans  had  captured  Gonzales  in  battle.  Texans 
being  aroused  to  action,  Houston  Avas  made  commander-in-chief  of  all  forces 
in  EaM  Texas,  and  Austin  commander-in-chief  of  all  Amlunteer  troops.  Goliad 
Avas  next  captured  from  Mexicans.  Austin,  Avith  700  men,  moved  to  capture 
San  Antonio,  and  Avithin  nine  miles  of  toAvn,  sent  92  men  to  demand  surrender. 
Next  morning  they  Avere  surprised  to  find  themselves  surrounded  by  large 
force  of  Mexicans.  Texans  Avon  battle  and  captured  400  Mexicans.  Much 
encouraged,  a general  consultation  Avas  held  at  San  Felipe,  Nov.  3,  1835,  and  a 
temporary  government  formed.  Harry  Smith  Avas  chosen  President,  Sam 
Houston  commander-in-chief  of  army,  and  Branch  T.  Archer,  Wm.  H.  Whar- 
ton and  Stephen  F.  Austin  Avere  chosen  to  appeal  to  the  United  States  for  aid— 
Avhich  Avas,  in  due  course  of  time,  giAUin  Avitli  liberal  hands.  Beginning  early 
on  morning  of  Dee.  5th  Texans  stormed  the  city  of  San  Antonio  for  fiAm  days, 
and  finally  took  the  toAvn  garrison  and  the  Alamo  Mission,  defended  by  2,000 
Mexicans  under  Gen.  Cos.  During  first  day  the  Mexicans  floated  a red  and 
black  flag,  Avhieh  meant,  “Death  to  cA'ery  Texan.”  Mexicans  lost  150  killed 
and  large  number  AvoiAnded;  Texans  had  tAvo  killed  and  tAventy-five  Avounded — 
taking  tAventy-one  pieces  of  artillery,  500  muskets  and  large  supply  of  army 
stores.  Austin’s  army  then  left  San  Antonio,  and  the  Alamo  in  charge  of 
seventy  men  in  charge  of  Col.  Neill.  This  force  Avas  later  increased  to  140 
men,  including  the  braA’e  BoAvie,  Crockett  and  Bonham.  When  Santa  Anna 
received  news  of  Cos’  surrender  he  Avas  AAuld  Avith  rage,  raised  army  of  6,000 
men,  and  reached  San  Antonio  Feb.  23.  Besieging  the  Alamo,  day  by  day 
the  Llexicans  poured  their  njurderous  fire  into  same,  Santa  Anna  finally  using 
his  cavalry  to  press  forAvard  additional  Mexican  forces,  as  they  were  being 
slaughtered  in  relays  by  the  Texans,  to  scale  the  walls  of  the  Alamo.  The 
Texans  Avere  hourly  expecting  re-enforcements.  On  March  1st  thirty-two  brave 
spirits  came  from  Gonzales,  increasing  number  to  182  men,  including  sick  and 
wounded.  After  ten  days’  fighting,,  exhausted  and  sleepy,  Travis  exhorted  his 
men  that  escape  was  impossible.  With  SAvord  in  hand  he  drew  a line  in  front 
of  his  men  and  cried:  “Those  Avho  wish  to  die  like  heroes  and  patriots,  come 
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over  to  me.”  Quick  of  action,  all  came  over  excepting  Qil.  Bowie,  sick  ami 
wounded,  and  he  asked  tliat  his  cot  he  carried  over.  A,ravis  also  gave  per- 
mission to  those  that  wished  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  escape. 
Moses  Kose  Avas  the  only  man  to  do  so,  and  was  successful  in  scaling  the 
Avails  and  making  his  exit.  Eose  Avas  a native  of  France;  Avas  in  Napoleon’s 
army  in  inA'asion  of  Kussia  and  retreat  from  ]\Ioscoav,  and  made  his  home  at 
Nacogdoches.  Shortly  after  midnight  of  March  6th,  1836,  5,000  Mexicans 
began  storming  the  Alamo  at  a tcrrilile  loss  of  men,  Avliile  Mexican  cannon 
Avere  crushing  the  Avails.  On  inside  of  Alamo  it  became  a hand-to-hand  club- 
bing and  butchery,  Avhen  the  Texans,  so  far  outnumbered  and  cut  to  pieces, 
were  all  killed — the  court  and  rooms  of  the  premises  running  red  Avith  blood. 
“Thermopylae  had  her  messenger  of  defeat,  the  Alamo  had  none” — not  a man 
Avas  left  to  tell  the  story.  By  order  of  Santa  Anna  the  bodies  of  all  Texans 
Avere  collected  in  a huge  pile  and  burned,  AAdnle  those  of  the  Mexicans  Avere 
carried  to  the  cemetery.  In  IMay,  1883,  the  state  purchased  Alamo  Church 
for  $20,000,  and  it  is  noAV  a state  property. 

In  convention  assembled  at  Washington-on-Brazos,  March  2.  1836,  Texas 
formally  declared  itself  a free  and  independent  Republic.  The  councils  of 
the  Texan  Republic,  from  the  beginning,  Avere  held — first,  at  San  Felipe  in 
November,  1835;  AYashington  and  Harrisburg  in  March,  Galveston  in  April, 
and  Velasco  in  May,  1836,  at  AAdiich  place  treaties  Avith  Gen.  Santa  Anna  Avere 
signed.  The  next  capital  Avas  Columbia,  in  Octobei*,  1836;  Houston  in  May, 
1837,  and  Austin  in  October,  1839. 

Houston  having  been  re-elected  commander-in-chief  of  Texan  army  he 
Avas  beset  on  every  hand  Avith  difficulties  occasioned  by  dissensions  and  jeal- 
ousies among  the  military  and  state  forces,  AA'hich  raged  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  threaten  defeat  of  the  Revolution  in  its  OAAm  ranks.  The  fall  of  the  Alamo 
was  a staggering  bloAV,  and  tidings  that  the  Mexican  army,  under  Urrea,  Avas 
approaching,  spread  gloom  throughout  the  territory.  At  this  stage  of  history 
the  Texan  army  Avas  short  of  troops,  supplies,  ivas  fragmentary  and  unor- 
ganized. In  the  meantime,  a number  of  small,  but  fierce  battles  had  been 
fought,  and  were  taking  place.  On  March  14th  Col.  Fannin  received  orders 
from  Gen.  Houston  to  leave  Goliad,  destroy  all  fortifications  and  hasten  to  A"ic- 
toria.  AAvaiting  return  of  part  of  his  troo^AS  aAvay  under  Col.  AYard,  the  Alexi- 
can  army  of  1,200  infantry  and  700  cavalry  under  Gen.  Correa  came  on  and  a 
light  skirmisli  folloAved.  Next  morning  Fannin  and  his  men,  nine  miles  on 
road,  Avere  surrounded  AA'hile  halted  to  rest  their  teams — the  Texans  being  sit- 
uated in  a depression  some  feet  loAver  than  surrounding  prairie.  Retreat  Avas 
impossible,  and  having  no  Avater  to  relieve  human  suffering,  also  put  their 
cannon  out  of  commission,  and  their  teams  all  escaped  during  battle,  Avhieh 
raged  for  several  hours.  Next  morning  the  Mexicans  received  400  fresh 
troops,  and  there  Avas  nothing  for  the  Texans  to  do  but  surrender,  AAffiich  they 
did  under  terms  that  they  AAmre  to  be  treated  according  to  the  usages  of  civi- 
lized nations.  Conveyed  back  to  Goliad,  and  on  March  25th  Col.  AYard  and 
his  men  were  brought  in  as  captHes  to  same  place.  On  night  of  26th,  Avhile 
Fannin  and  his  men,  most  of  Avhom  A\mre  from  Alabama  and  Georgia,  Avere 
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sino-ino'  and  hoping  for  tlie  morrow  when  tliey  would  l>e  released  and 
returned  to  their  loved  ones,  and  a sti'ong  voice  was  singing  “Home.  Sweet 
Home,”  order  came  from  Santa  Anna  to  murder  all  Americans.  Next  morn- 
ing they  were  filed  out  under  heavy  guard,  300  in  number,  formed  into  three 
divisions,  and  marched  in  different  directions,  one-half  mile  distant  and  halted. 
Officers  gave  the  command,  and  volley  after  volley  was  fired  into  them;  after 
Avhich  the  iMexican  cavalry  rode  over  field  aiid  .sabered  all  that  gave  signs  of 
life.  The  Texan  officei's  were  kept  for  the  last,  but  shared  the  same  fate. 
Sueh  treachery  and  cruelty  called  forth  the  severest  censure  from  the  whole 
world,  and  just  how  the  Texan  soldiers  could  restrain  themselves  from  destroy- 
ing the  body  of  Santa  Anna  after  his  capture,  folknving  battle  of  San  Jacinto 
and  bringing  him  into  the  presence  of  Gen.  Sam  Houston,  has  since  been  more 
or  less  of  a mystery.  Following  the  direful  disaster  of  the  Alamo  and  Goliad, 
Santa  Anna  considered  his  work  in  Texas  finished,  and  was  congratulating 
himself  on  his  title  of  “Napoleon  of  the  West.”  iMuch  needed  in  IMexico,  but 
being  persuaded  by  his  officers  that  he  was  needed  more  so  in  Texas,  Santa 
Anna  arranged  his  army  into  three  divisions  that  he  might  penetrate  the 
interior  of  Texas  and  rapidly  niast(“r  the  situation.  Meantime,  Houston  was 
collecting  his  troops  at  Gonzales,  and  learning  that  the  Mexican  army  was 
approaching,  and  knowing  that  another  defeat  woiild  be  fatal  to  Texas, 
retreated  in  order  to  increase  his  army.  The  news  of  such  condition  spread 
terror  among  the  people.  In  vain  Houston  appealed  to  Texans  to  sustain  the 
army  and  protect  their  families,  and  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  his  soldiers 
were  anxious  for  a fight  and  uttered  bitter  words  of  reproach  of  their  com- 
mander for  continuing  to  retreat.  At  one  time  Houston’s  aimiy  numbered 
1,400  men,  but  so  many  deserted,  or  left  to  carry  their  families  to  places  of 
safety,  that  when  they  reached  Harrisburg  there  were  not  more  than  800 — and 
he  fought  battle  of  San  Jacinto  with  782  men.  With  his  individual  command 
of  Mexican  army,  Santa  Anna  was  headed  to  destroy  Nacogdoches,  when  he 
learned  the  Texan  government  had  moved  its  headciuarters  to  Harrisburg,  and 
he  resolved  to  turn  aside,  capture  and  make  prisoners  of  its  officials.  He 
burned  the  town,  but  did  not  capture  any  statesmen,  and  passed  down  to 
New  Washington.  On  April  18th,  Deaf  Smith,  spy,  brought  two  Mexican 
captives  into  the  Texan  camp.  From  dispatches  found  on  them  Houston 
learned  that  Santa  Anna  was  with  the  advance  force  of  his  army,  and  cut 
off’  from  other  two  divisions  of  same.  He  at  once  decided  to  give  him  battle. 
He  hurriedly  pushed  on  to  near  Lynchburg,  knowing  that  the  enemy  would 
soon  come  into  view.  Scouts  soon  came  flying  into  camp  with  news  of  approach 
of  Santa  Anna,  and  Mexican  bugles  soon  told  same  story.  The  first  day 
(April  20),  was  filled  Avith  skirmishes,  Avith  no  advantage  to  either  side — 
Santa  Anna  in  the  eA^ening  retiring  to  his  camp  less  than  one  mile  distant  from 
Houston’s  army.  April  21st,  the  day  that  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  Texas, 
daAvned  clear  and  bright.  Gen.  Cos  came  up  AAuth  500  troops  to  reinforce  and 
assist  Santa  Anna’s  army.  The  IMexicans  thrcAV  up  breastworks  five  feet  high 
of  pack-saddles,  baggage  sacks  and  brushwood.  At  noon  Houston  called  a 
council  of  Avar,  but  his  officers  could  not  agree  upon  a plan  of  action,  and 
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Houston  himself  expressed  no  opinion.  Deaf  Smith  and  companions  were 
ordered  to  destroy  Vince’s  bridge,  over  which  Gen.  Cos  had  just  crossed 
Vince’s  Bayou.  As  the  bridge  was  the  only  means  of  retreat  for  many  miles 
around,  this  meant  utter  death  and  destruction  for  the  conquered.  At  3 
o’clock  Houston’s  army  Avas  ordered  to  parade,  and  in  a few  Avell  chosen 
stirring  Avords  he  told  his  782  brave  men  before  him  that  he  Avas  about  to  lead 
them  against  Santa  Anna’s  army.  The  ncAvs  was  gladly  receiAmd.  The 
nature  of  the  ground  alloAved  them  to  form  in  line  of  battle  Avithout  being 
seen.  In  the  opposite  camp  all  Avas  silent,  as  most  officers  Avere  taking  their 
afternoon  siesta,  the  general  himself  being  asleep.  Houston’s  extreme  left 
Avas  commanded  by  Col.  Sidney  Sherman,  center  by  Col.  EdAvard  Burleson; 
on  right  Avas  placed  the  artillery  under  Col.  George  Hockley;  next  came  four 
companies  of  infantry  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Millard,  and  then  the  61 
cavalrymen  under  Col.  IMirabeau  Lamar.  As  our  men  neared  the  Mexican 
camp  a fierce  cry  for  vengeance  burst  from  every  lip — “Kemember  the  Alamo; 
Remember  Goliad.”  For  a second  the  Mexicans  Avere  shocked  AAuth  terror, 
but  they  soon  rallied  and  poured  heaA^y  musketry  into  the  ranks  of  the  Texans. 
Houston’s  men  neA'er  paused  for  a second,  and  before  the  enemy  could  reload 
the  Texans  Avere  Avithin  pistol  shot,  from  which  source  they  sent  seven  hundred 
death-dealing  bullets  into  the  Mexican  ranks  Avith  destructiAm  effect.  Soon 
they  were  into  a hand-to-hand,  pitched  struggle,  turning  their  muskets  and 
pistols  into  Avar  clubs,  and  slauglitering  right  and  left  Avith  their  boAvie 
knives.  The  Mexicans  fought  bravely,  but  could  not  Avithstand  the  onslaught. 
They  fled  in  eA^ery  direction,  the  Texans  pursuing  them  Avith  all  the  fury  at 
their  command.  Many  Mexicans  fell  on  their  knees  and  pleaded:  ‘‘Me  no 

Alamo;  Me  no  Goliad.”  When  the  Mexican  caAmlry  realized  the  day  Avas  lost 
to  them  and  made  their  Avay  to  Vince’s  bridge,  they  discoA'ered  it  Avas  gone. 
Behind  them  came  the  Texans.  Scores  of  them  plunged  into  the  stream,  and 
red  with  blood,  it  Avas  literally  choked  AAuth  men  and  beasts.  Sharp  reports, 
lead  was  still  pouring  forth  from  Texan  musketry.  Results — Texans  loss,  tAA’o 
killed  and  twenty-three  AA'Ounded ; Mexicans,  630  killed,  208  Avounded,  and  730 
taken  prisoners.  Texans  captured  ifil 2,000  in  specie,  seAmral  hundred  nudes 
and  horses,  and  over  thousand  muskets,  sabers  and  pistols.  Among  the  noted 
prisoners  Avere  Gen.  Cos,  Col.  Almonte  and  Gen.  Santa  Anna.  IIoAvever,  tlie 
last  named  Avas  not  captured  until  next  day  by  a party  of  privates,  aa'Iio  Avere 
out  searching  for  prisoners.  They  captured  a Mexican  dressed  as  a common 
soldier.  His  manners  and  a shirt  of  the  finest  material  caused  them  to  think 
him  an  officer,  and  Avhen  they  brought  him  into  camp  the  Mexicans  recognized 
him  and  shouted  “Presidente.  ” He  AAas  carried  to  Gen.  Houston,  Avho  Avas 
then  lying  on  a cot  beneath  an  oak  tree,  severely  wounded  and  asleep.  On 
account  of  this  Avound  Houston  Avas  forced  to  give  up  all  active  military  duties 
and  go  to  NeAV  Orleans  for  medical  treatment — Gen.  Rusk  succeeding  him  as 
commander-in-chief.  The  treaty  entered  into  Avith  Santa  Anna  Avas,  in  sub- 
stance, that  he  should  beget  himself  and  all  his  hosts  out  of  Texas  territory 
and  forever  stay  out.  San  Jacinto  battle  field  embraces  about  146  acres,  a 
part  of  which  the  state  of  Texas  oAvns.  Considerable  money  has  already  been 
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speut  ill  its  ornainoiitatioii,  and  gradually  its  grandeur  is  being  improved  to  a 
plane  corresponding  with  the  importanee  of  the  great  battle  that  gave  to 
Texas  her  Independenee.  ^Monuments  eonspieuous  on  statehouse  eampus. 
Austin,  and  the  Alamo  Plaza  at  San  Antonio,  on  Avhieh  is  engraved  the  names 
of  “The  Heroes  of  the  Alamo,”  and  a large  oil  painting  8x12  feet  in  size,  that 
hangs  in  senate  ehamher  at  Austin,  are  tributes  to  valor  that  ■will  never  grow 
dim  with  the  transition  of  time. 

TEXAS  SEVENTY-SIX  YEARS  AGO. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1836  (a  memorable  year  in  the  history  of 
Texas)  the  total  white  population  of  the  then  Mexican  province  of  Texas  was 
only  about  50,000.  iMexico  had  a mixed  population  of  8,000,000.  About  om*- 
half  were  Indians  and  the  rest  a mixture  of  Indian  and  Spanish,  creoles,  mulat- 
toes,  negroes,  native  Spaniards  and  a sprinkling  of  foreigners  from  various 
countries.  It  was  from  this  mixed  population  that  Santa  Anna’s  army  for  the 
invasion  of  Texas  was  procured. 

Unfortunately  the  Texas  colonists  Avere  very  much  divided  in  sentiment 
upon  various  questions  of  state  policy.  AYhile  the  desire  for  entire  inde- 
pend<mce  and  separation  from  Mexico  had  taken  root  in  the  hearts  of  many, 
yet  many  others,  good  and  true  men,  too,  believed  a declaration  of  inde- 
pendence at  that  time  to  be  premature  and  ill-advised.  Gen.  Austin  himself,  in 
spite  of  the  harsh  treatment  he  had  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Mexican  Presi- 
dent, Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna,  Avas  very  sIoav  to  accept  the  idea  of  form- 
ing an  independent  Republic  of  Texas.  He  still  clung  patriotically  to  ttie 
theory  of  contending  for  Texas  rights  under  the  tri-color  of  Mexico,,  and 
developing  the  restoration  of  the  liberal  republican  constitution  of  1824. 

Another  most  unfortunate  condition  was  a disagreement  and  final  rupture 
betAveen  GoA^  Henry  Smith  and  the  council  of  the  proAusional  government, 
resulting  in  the  deposing  of  the  Governor  and  the  weakening  of  the  power 
of  the  legislative  body.  This  official  disagreement  placed  a very  hard  and 
embarrassing  condition  upon  Gen.  Houston  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army. 
It  Avas  also  equally  embarrassing  to  the  other  militaiy  leaders  of  the  strug- 
gling little  army,  ina.smuch  as  Gov.  Smith  still  claimed  to  be  in  authority  and 
refused  to  surrender  the  archives  of  the  ncAv  government  to  the  insurgent 
council.  Gen.  Houston  still  recognized  Gov.  Smith  as  the  legal  executive, 
while  other  military  loaders  receUed  their  orders  from  the  council. 

In  tlie  meantime  a general  scheme  Avas  brcAving  among  some  of  the  army 
officers  and  men  to  make  a descent  upon  the  Mexican  toAvn  of  Alatamoras,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande.  They  hoped  to  gain  the  co-operation  of  a suffi- 
cient number  of  Mexican  Liberals  to  secure  the  OA’erthroAv  of  Santa  Anna  and 
restore  to  Mexico  (and  Texas)  the  constitution  of  1824. 

Capt.  Philip  Dimmitt,  Avho  Avas  at  Goliad,  Avas  among  the  first  to  suggest 
the  capture  of  Matamoras.  The  suggestion  Avas  cordially  seconded  by  Col. 
James  Grant,  who  had  large  landed  interests  in  the  (Mexican  State  of  Coahuila. 
Col.  F.  AY.  Johnson  and  Col.  Joseph  AA^.  Fannin  also  enlisted  in  the  enterprise. 
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Col.  Johnson,  who  was  in  coiiimand  of  the  Texas  forces  at  Goliad,  received 
authority  from  the  Executive  Council,  acting  independently  of  Gov.  Smith, 
to  act  as  agent  in  getting  up  and  commanding  a force  to  capture  Matamoras. 
Grant  and  Johnson  acted  in  conjunction  with  Col.  Fannin  in  the  attempt  to 
carry  out  the  plan. 

The  projected  capture  of  iMatamoras  was  intended  to  he  the  initial  move- 
ment to  an  invasion  of  Mexico  ivith  a view  of  giving  aid  to  the  Federal  lead- 
ers who  were  endeavoring  to  arouse  the  Northern  States  of  that  republic 
against  Santa  Anna  and  his  policy  of  centralism.  It  was  also  intended  to 
capture  a large  amount  of  army  stores  at  iMatamoras  and  to  delay  and  divert 
Santa  Anna’s  march  toward  Texas. 

Gen.  Santa  Anna  having  determined  to  lead  the  invading  army  in  person, 
reached  Saltillo  in  January,  1836,  where  he  established  temporary  headquar- 
ters. On  February  1 he  took  up  the  line  of  march  for  the  Eio  Grande  with  a 
force  of  6,000  men,  having  in  the  meantime  dispatched  Gen.  J'ose  Urrea  with 
a strong  force  to  Matamoras  to  intercept  tlie  movement  of  the  Texans.  Urrea 
reached  Matamoras  February  1,  remaining  there  until  the  18th.  Learning 
of  the  advance  of  Johnson  and  Grant,  he  set  out  with  a force  of  320  infantry, 
as  many  or  more  cavalry  and  a four-poundei’,  for  San  Patricio,  where  John- 
son then  was  with  a small  force  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  men.  Urrea  reached 
that  place  on  the  night  of  February  28,  taking  Johnson  and  his  men  com- 
pletely by  surprise  and  killing  most  of  them.  Col.  Johnson  and  four  compan- 
ions escaped. 

Col.  Grant,  with  about  fifty  men,  was  upon  a scout  for  horses  for  Fannin’s 
command.  Upon  March  2 Grant  and  his  men  fell  into  an  ambuscade  of  the 
Mexicans  upon  Aqua  Dulce  creek,  twenty-six  miles  below  San  Patricio.  Grant 
and  his  entire  command,  save  three,  were  slain. 

Col.  J.  W.  Fannin,  who  was  still  in  command  at  Goliad  with  about  400 
men,  mostly  of  the  Georgia  battalion,  was  jireparing  for  the  march  upon 
Matamoras  when  he  heard  of  the  invasion  of  the  Texas  coast  by  LTrrea  and  of 
Santa  Anna’s  simultaneous  advance  upon  San  Antonio.  He  started  for  San 
Antonio  to  the  relief  of  Col.  Travis,  who  was  then  in  command  there,  but  one 
of  his  gunearriages  broke  down  and  he  re-entered  Goliad,  putting  the  place 
in  a good  state  of  defense.  He  sent  Capt.  King,  ]\Iareh  3,  with  twenty-eight 
men,  to  remove  some  families  from  Kefugio  to  Goliad,  in  order  to  escape  the 
advance  of  Gen.  Urrea.  King  sent  hack  for  more  troops  and  Col.  Fannin 
immediately  dispatched  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ward  with  112  men  for  his  relief. 
In  the  meantime,  however.  King  had  been  attacked  by  a party  of  Urrea ’s 
cavalry,  which  he  repulsed  with  severe  loss.  Ward  joined  King  in  the  old 
Mission  Kefugio  on  the  evening  of  March  13.  That  night  they  were  attacked 
by  a superior  force,  hut  the  Mexicans  Avere  again  repulsed  Avith  heavy  loss, 
and  as  they  retreated  the  Texans  pursued  them.  In  the  darkness  the  tAvo 
commands  Avere  separated,  AVard  and  his  men  getting  back  safely  to  the  mis- 
sion. King  and  his  men,  losing  their  hearing,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mexi- 
cans the  next  day  and  by  order  of  Gen.  LTrrea,  Avere  put  to  death. 

During  the  fight  of  March  13-14,  three  of  Col.  AVard’s  men  Avere  severely 
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wounded.  The  I\rexicans  lost  about  200  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  Texans 
had  almost  exhausted  their  anununition  and  were  (•oiu])elled  to  retreat.  After 
l)rocuring  a sui)])ly  of  watei-  from  a near-by  sprinjj  for  their  three  wounded 
eomrades,  Ward  and  his  men  hade  them  farewell  and  set  out  on  the  retreat, 
uoin"  toward  Vietoria.  Tliey  were  finally  eai)tured,  however,  surrendering  as 
prisoners  of  war  under  the  pi’omise  of  their  captors  that  they  would  not  be 
shot.  This  promise,  however,  was  soon  violated. 

The  Texas  Xavy  perfornu'd  valiant  service  in  the  Revolutionary  move- 
ment, and  no  hi.story  of  same  is  complete  without  mention  of  the  same.  The 
vessels  were  the  “Invincible."  ‘‘Hnitus.’’  “ Indejxmdent ’’  and  “Liberty.” 
They  Avere  especially  useful  in  piA'venting  the  landing  of  vessels  loaded  with 
supj)lies  for  the  ^Mexican  army.  In  AiU’il,  1886,  the  “Invincible”  attacked  the 
^Mexican  schooner  “ IMontezuma,  ” and  after  a battle  of  two  hours  she  was  so 
disabled  that  she  Avas  forced  to  run  ashore,  ('apt.  BroAvn  of  the  “Invincible” 
next  captured  the  Amei-ican  brig  “Pocket,”  Avhich  Avas  loaded  Avith  j)ro- 
visions  for  the  IMexieans — Avhich  su];ply  came  in  very  handy. 

ERA  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

L"p  to  this  time  the  President  of  the  Texan  Republic  had  been  merely  a 
temporary  officer.  In  Sei)teud)er,  1886,  the  people  Avere  called  on  to  Amte  \apon 
the  question  of  annexation  to  the  United  States,  adoption  of  Constitution, 
right  of  first  congress  to  make  changes  in  Constitution,  and  to  elect  President 
and  Vice-President,  fourtecm  senators  and  tAventy-nine  representatives.  The 
election  residted  in  an  overAvhelming  ma.jority  for  annexation,  for  the  Con- 
stitution. but  against  right  of  congress  to  alter  or  amend  the  Constitution. 
Houston  and  Lamar  Avei'e  chosen  Pre.sident  and  Vice-President.  The  first 
President  Avas  to  serve  tAvo  years,  after  Avhieh  regular  term  Avas  to  be  three 
years.  Senators  Avei-e  elected  for  three  years  and  representatives  for  one  year. 
The  first  Congress  of  the  infant  Republic  met  at  Columbia,  Oct.  8rd,  Avhere 
Houston  and  Lamar  Avere  inaugurated,  and  much  Avork  Avas  accomplished. 
A seal  of  the  Republic  and  a fiag  Avith  the  Lone  Star  Avas  adopted.  After 
three  months  arduous  labor,  Congress  ad.iourned  to  meet  in  i\lay,  1837,  in 
Houston,  Avhich  had  .just  been  laid  off  into  town  lots,  and  the  capital  remained 
there  until  1840.  Houston’s  cabinet  Avas  constitAited  as  folloAvs : Stephen  F. 

Austin,  Secretary  of  State;  Henry  F.  Smith,  Secretary  of  Treasury;  Thomas 
•1.  Rusk,  Secretary  of  War;  S.  Roads  Fisher,  Secretary  of  XaA-y;  Robert  Burr, 
Postmaster-General,  and  J.  Pinckney  Henderson,  Attorney-General.  The  pub- 
lic debt  at  this  time  amounted  to  $1,250,000,  and  i>opulation  of  Texas  at  this 
time  Avas  scarcely  fifty  thousand.  The  Mexican  government  declar^j^l  the 
treaty  made  by  Santa  Anna  void,  constantly  threatened  invasion,  and  Mexican 
navy  blocked  our  ports  and  destroyed  our  commerce.  The  Texan  army  Avas 
idle  and  impatient  for  its  pay.  Congress  issued  scrip,  good  for  the  purchase 
of  land,  and  half  million  dollars,  good  for  payment  of  taxes  and  other  public 
debts.  Affairs  in  iMexico  greAv  Avorse — one  revolution  following  another — and 
that  government  Avas  too  busily  engaged  at  home  to  invade  Texas.  The  Texan 


army  could  not  be  disbanded  so  long  as  it  was  unpaid,  and  soldiers  were 
granted  furloughs,  reducing  same  to  a mere  garrison.  In  judicial  reform  the 
Spanish  code  of  laws  and  judicial  methods  were  substituted  for  those  of  the 
United  States.  The  great  majority  of  Texans  wei*e  not  only  anxious  that 
United  States  should  recognize  their  independence,  but  that  Texas  should  be 
admitted  to  the  Union,  and  influences  were  constantly  working  for  these 
results.  March  1,  1837,  a resolution  declaring  Texas  a free  and  independent 
country  was  introduced  in  United  States  Senate,  and  being  supported  by  Henry 
Clay  and  John  C.  Calhoun,  xnissed  that  body.  The  Annexation  resolution  was 
introduced  following  day,  but  on  accoiuit  of  the  judgment  and  influence  of 
President  Andreev  Jackson  and  other  -wise  heads  that  the  time  was  unpro- 
X^itious,  the  same  was  withdrawn.  The  Texas  law  made  the  x^resident  ineligi- 
ble to  succeed  himself,  and  in  Septeml)cr.  1838,  i\Iirabeau  B.  Lamar  and  David 
G.  Burnett  were  elected  President  and  Vice-President.  France,  England,  Hol- 
land and  Belgium  recognized  the  independence  of  Texas.  Lamar’s  policy 
was  a rigid  one  toward  the  Indians,  and  the  Texas  Rangers  service  was  created. 
The  Cherokees,  Comanche  and  other  Indian  tribes  became  troublesome,  and 
numerous  battles  and  skirmishes  were  engaged  in.  Texas  securities  fell  lower 
and  lower,  and  governmental  exx~»enses  could  not  be  met,  but  substantial  prog- 
ress was  being  made  for  the  future.  In  8ex>teniber,  18-11,  Houston  was  again 
chosen  President,  Avith  EdAvard  BAirleson  as  Vice-President.  In  March,  1842, 
a Mexican  army  apxAeared  before  San  Antonio  and  demanded  its  surrender. 
The  Texans  retired  from  the  city,  and  the  iMexicans  also  took  x^ossession  of 
Refugio  and  Goliad — the  purxAOse  of  the  iilexican  goA^ernment  being  to  preAmnt 
the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States.  A Texan  army  of  3,000  volun- 
teers was  raised,  and  Mexican  army  retreated  from  their  advance.  In  Sep- 
tember Gen.  Woll,  with  1,200  Mexicans,  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  and  took 
charge  of  San  Antonio  and  made  pi'isoners  of  District  Court  officials.  Then 
followed  the  battle  of  Salado  on  Sex)tember  18th,  Dawson  massacre,  and  bat- 
tle of  Mier,  in  Mexico,  in  Avhich  the  Texans  surrendered  and  Avere  shot  as 
prisoners  contrary  to  the  terms  of  capitulation.  Texas  organized  for  a gen- 
ei’al  offensive  campaign  against  Mexico.  On  June  15,  1843,  an  armistice  Avas 
declared,  each  agreeing  to  absolute  peace  till  a formal  declaration  of  return  to 
Avar  Avas  declared  by  one  or  both  x^^i'ties.  The  United  States  congress  Avas 
entertaining  the  question  of  annexing  Texas  in  1844,  and  closing  of  Houston's 
administration  found  Texas  improving  in  finances — he  being  succeeded  in  the 
presidency  by  Anson  Jones.  Feb.  25,  1845,  a bill  providing  for  the  annexation 
of  Texas  passed  House  of  RepresentatiA’es ; and  same  x~»assed  senate  on  March 
1st.  The  Texan  congress  and  a conAmntion  reported  faAmrably  on  the  Annexa- 
tion Bill,  and  same  Avas  submitted  to  the  x‘»eople.  Oct.  13th  x^eople  voted  almost 
unanimously  to  accexit  same,  and  also  to  adox">t  State  Constitution.  In  Decem- 
ber the  laws  of  United  States  extended  over  Texas ; the  x^ostal  service  on  Feb. 
19,  1846;  President  Jones  gave  w’ay  to  tbe  first  GoAmrnor  of  the  state — J. 
Pinckney  Henderson — and  the  Texas  Rex)ublic  was  a thing  of  the  past.  State 
machinery  Avas  created  and  state  affairs  moved  foiuvard.  Sam  Houston  and 
Thomas  J.  Rusk  Avere  sent  to  Ignited  States  Senate.  Mexico  Avas  indignant  and 


still  claimed  Texas — al)ro^atiii,S'  her  foreign  ministerial  connections.  United 
Stat<'s  government  ordered  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor,  with  strong  force,  to  occupy 
the  disputed  territoi\v.  The  United  States  congress  declared  war  against 
iMexico  on  i\lay  11,  lS4(i,  which  the  ])eoj)le  of  tlie  country  at  large,  and  par- 
ticularly Texas,  received  with  glad  acclaim.  It  is  estimated  that  8,000  Texans 
served  as  volunteei's  during  tliis  war.  Gen.  Taylor,  with  his  anuy  of  2,000 
soldiers,  met  Gen.  Arista  Avith  his  (i.OOO  ^Mexican  troops,  on  Texas  soil,  and 
defeated  him.  Tlie  City  of  ]\Iexico  surrendered  to  Gen.  Winfield  Scott  Se{)t. 
14,  1847,  and  iMexico  was  forced  to  give  up  every  claim  to  Texas  and  acknowl-, 
edge  herself  conquei'ed.  That  country  had  no  mone.y  to  pay  Avar  indemnity, 
and  the  result  Avas  the  establishing  of  tlie  Rio  Grande  as  the  boundary  line 
hetAveen  iMexico  and  United  States;  and  California,  Utah,  Nevada,  a part 
of  (’olorado,  Ncav  iMexico  and  tlie  most  of  Arizona — a combined  territory  four 
times  as  large  as  France — Avas  ceded  to  the  United  States.  In  return  for  this 
our  country  jiaid  ^Mexico  ffdo.OOO.OOO.  and  assumed  all  debts  she  OAved  iu 
United  States. 

The  folloAving  is  a list  of  Governors  of  Ti'xas,  and  period  they  served: 
Geo.  T.  Wood,  1847-9;  J.  If.  Bell.  1849-53;  K.  M.  Pease,  1853-7;  11.  R.  Runnels, 
1857-9;  Sam  Houston,  1859-61;  EdAvard  Clark.  March  to  December,  1861; 
Frank  R.  Lubbock,  1861-3;  Pendleton  5Iurrah,  1863-5;  A.  J.  Hamilton,  1865-6; 
John  AV.  Throckmorton,  1866-7;  Pease.  1867-9;  E.  J.  Davis,  1870-4;  Richard 
Coke,  1874-6;  R.  B.  Hul)hard,  1876-9;  O.  Al.  Roberts,  1879-1883;  John  Ireland, 
1883-7;  L.  S.  Ross.  1887-1891;  James  S.  Hogg,  1891-5;  Chas.  A.  (hdberson. 
1895-9;  Jos.  D.  Sayers,  1899-1903;  S.  AV.  T.  Lanham,  1903-7;  Thomas  Al.  Camp- 
bell, 1907-11,  and  O.  B.  Colquitt  is  present  GoA^ernor. 

At  ])eginning  of  statehood  Texas  Avas  admirably  equipped  Avith  true  and 
tried  public  men  to  Avork  out  her  destiny,  for  Avhich  purpose  they  all  set 
themselves  busy.  Great  lieadAvay  Avas  made  in  settling  all  manner  of  disputes 
and  important  prol)lems  of  state,  and  all  Avas  getting  in  fine  Avorking  order 
Avhen  along  came  the  civil  Avar.  Gen.  Sa)u  Houston,  incumbent  governor, 
opiAosed  Texas  seceding  from  the  Federal  Union  Avith  all  his  old  time  A'igor 
and  determination,  but  the  storm  of  i)nblic  opinion  forced  him  to  resign,  and 
in  due  course  of  time  Tey;as  seceded  from  the  L^nion.  The  Secession  Con- 
A-ention  Avas  lield  at  Austin,  .Jan.  28.  1861.  Texas  enlisted  60,000  of  her  loyal 
sons  in  that  great  Avar,  and  besides  successfully  Avarding  off  CA^ery  attempt  to 
iuAmde  her  territory,  she  has  left  her  dead  in  unmarked  graAms  all  o\mr  the 
other  Southern  states  and  as  far  north  as  Gettyslnirg.  There  are  today  some- 
Avhere  l)etAveen  40.000  and  50,000  ex-Confederate  soldiers  living  in  the  Nation, 
and  as  all  are  noAV  maturing  in  age.  they  are  rapidly  passing  away — only  about 
15,000  of  them  having  attended  the  last  National  RcAinion,  AAdiich  Avas  held  at 
TJttle  Rock  last  year.  The  Tbiited  Confederate  A^eterans’  Association  Avas 
organized  at  Chattanooga  in  1890.  and  the  same  has  not  only  been  helpful  to  a 
uniA'ersal  degree.  l)ut  has  been  a source  of  great  pleasure  for  the  old  soldiers 
to  meet  locally  and  nationally  and  }uingle  their  ,]oys,  sorroAA^s  and  tears  in 
talking  OA’er  times  and  incidents  that  tried  men’s  souls  and  courage.  The 
South,  and  Texas  in  particidar.  has  purged  its  schools  of  partisan  history,  and 
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as  the  true  status  of  the  eivil  war  records  develop,  the  Confederacy  is  rapidly 
coming  into  possession  of  its  merited  glory  of  achievement.  Blinded  prejudice 
is  fast  disappearing  and  the  North  is  quick  to  concede  that  she  faced  a foe 
worthy  of  her  steel.  The  history  of  the  world  does  not  record  such  herculean 
war  task  that  the  South  had  to  handle  under  such  distressing  conditions,  and 
the  Confederate  soldier  today  stands  in  the  light  of  having  had  no  superior 
in  the  universe.  All  over  this  broad  land  of  ours  are  monuments  and  memorials 
attesting  these  facts,  and  the  South  will  never  be  able  to  pay  in  gold  nor 
express  in  gratitude  what  it  owes  to  the  valor  of  those  Avho  wore  the  Uniform 
of  the  Gray.  They  or  their  widows  are  now  being  given  a meagre  pension,  hut  we 
should  hasten  to  increase  the  same,  as  they  are  all  getting  old  and  we  will  only 
have  this  opportunit.y  a few  years  longer.  Standing  second  in  this  great  cause 
is  the  valor  and  service  of  the  Southern  women,  who  endured  untold  suffering, 
but  Avill  never  be  appropriately  rewarded  for  the  same.  Texas  noAV  pays  out 
about  $500,000  pension  money  to  about  12,000  soldiers  and  widoivs,  and  as  our 
governors  and  legislators  are  very  friendly  toward  legislation  increasing  the 
amounts  we  may  hope  for  better  results  along  this  line.  In  meantime  the 
South  contributes  millions  of  dollars  to  the  Federal  pension  roll  through  the 
channel  of  the  national  treasury,  and  for  forty  years  we  have  contributed 
$40,000,000  per  annum  toward  educating  the  Negroes.  However,  up  to  time 
of  the  civil  war  the  South,  with  its  brilliant  representatives,  dominated  the 
Federal  government  at  AVashington,  and  according  to  our  prevalent  system  of 
government — that  of  ranking  committeemen — we  are  again  destined  to  do  so, 
and  it  is  then  that  we  will  come  into  possession  of  our  own,  and  the  Southern 
country  will  blossom  with  prosperity  as  it  has  never  done  before.-  The  State 
of  Texas  maintains  a splendid  Soldiers’  and  Widows’  Home  at  Austin,  where 
several  hundred  inmates  are  carefully  looked  after. 

The  State  Capitol  Building  at  Austin,  located  on  a central  eminence  over- 
looking the  entire  city,  is  the  seventh  largest  in  the  world.  It  is  exceeded  in 
size  only  by  the  National  Capitol  at  AVashington,  and  is  larger  and  finer  than 
the  German  Reichstag  or  Eiiglish  Parliament.  Negotiations  Avere  opened  for 
the  contract  in  1882,  and  building  Avas  first  occupied  in  1888.  The  State  gave 
in  payment  for  the  building  3,000,000  acres  of  its  public  domain,  the  contrac- 
tors paying  all  expenses  of  construction.  The  final  report  of  the  building  com- 
missioners shoAved  that  $3,744,630.60  Avas  expended  for  material  and  labor 
alone.  The  building  is  567  feet  long,  289  feet  Avide,  three  stories  high,  Avith  a 
dome  towering  to  height  of  311  feet.  It  is  constructed  of  red  granite,  quarried 
at  Granite  Mountain,  Burnet  county,  Texas — the  granite  being  donated  by  N. 
L.  Norton,  one  of  the  Capitol  Commissioners.  A railroad  Avas  built  especially 
to  convey  the  granite  to  the  Capitol  grounds.  All  of  the  Departments  of  State 
are  noAV  crowded,  and  the  question  of  enlarging  the  Capitol  Building  has  been 
receiAung  serious  consideration. 

LIST  OF  MORE  FAAIOUS  BATTLES  FOUGHT  BY  AAIERICAN  TROOPS. 

The  battles  of  the  Revolution  Avere  nearly  all  impoi'tant,  because  victory  or 
defeat  at  that  critical  period  of  our  history  meant  much.  The  chief  fights  Avere  ; 
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177.3 — April  1!),  Ijcxiiigtoii  iuul  Coiu'ord;  May  10,  Tiroiulrroga  ; June  17,  Bun- 
ker Hill.  1776 — Au«’.  27.  Long'  Island;  Oct.  28,  'White  Plains;  Dee.  26,  Tren- 
ton. 1777 — Jan.  8,  Pi'inceton ; Ang.  6,  Oriskany;  Ang.  16,  Bennington;  Sept. 
11,  Brandywine;  Sej)t.  10,  Bemis  Heights;  Oet.  4,  Germantown;  Oct.  7,  Sara- 
toga (the  critical  hatlle  of  the  war).  1778 — dnne  28,  iMonmonth ; Dec.  29, 
Savannah.  1779 — Ocl.  8.  Savannah.  1780 — iMay  12,  Charleston  ; Oct.  7,  King’s 
^Mountain.  1781 — Jan.  17.  Cowi)ens  ; March  15,  Guilford  Court  House;  Sept.  8, 
Kntaw  Springs;  Oct.  17,  YorktoAvn.  5Var  of  1812;  1812 — Ang.  16,  Detroit. 

1818 — April  27,  Yoi'k  ; Oct.  5,  the  Thames.  1814 — July  25,  Lundy’s  Jjane ; Ang. 
15,  Fort  Erie;  Sej)t.  11,  Plattshnrg;  Ang.  24,  Bladenshnrg  (the  British  victory 
which  preceded  the  bni'Jiing  of  AVashington) . 181.5 — Jan.  8,  Ncav  Orleans.  The 
gi-eat  battles  of  the  Civil  War  were:  1862 — Shiloh,  Alanassas,  Antietam,  Fred- 
ericksburg, Stone  River.  186.8 — Gettysburg,  Chancellorsville,  Chickamanga. 
1864 — Spottsylvania,  Wilderness,  Cold  Harbor,  Petersburg. 

TEXAS— DESCRIPTIVE  AND  UP-TO-DATE. 

If  Texas  could  be  ade(]uately  described  by  any  one  Avord,  nmpiestionably 
that  Avord  Avonld  be  Opportunity.  AVithin  its  borders  is  a country  that  may 
have  the  prerogatives  over  the  most  pleasant  places  knoAvn,  for  Earth  and 
Heaven  never  agreed  better  to  frame  a place  for  man’s  habitation.  The 
remarkable  character  of  the  soil,  the  mildness  of  the  Ainexeelled  climatic  eori- 
dilions,  the  long  groAving  season  and  the  situation  of  the  creeks,  rivers,  prairies, 
uplands  and  lowlands  are  so  propitious  to  the  use  of  man,  as  no  place  is  more 
convenient  for  pleasure,  profit,  and  man’s  sustenance  under  any  other  latitude 
or  climate.  Concerning  Health,  Texas  is  one  great  and  natural  Hospital  for 
the  restoration  of  vigor  to  man’s  body,  and  feAV  there  be  that  it  does  not  benefit. 
So.  then,  here  is  a place,  a nurse  for  the  soldiers,  a practice  for  mariner’s,  a 
trade  for  merchants,  the  factory  and  the  artisan,  and  that  Avhich  is  the  most 
essential  of  all  to  the  Avell  being  and  intelligence  of  man — schools,  colleges  and 
churches,  Avhich  abound  in  diversified  profixsion.  The  character  of  the  people, 
the  Avidespread  and  uniqrre  movement  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  state — these 
things  liaA’e  conspired  to  make  here  a great  and  mag'nificent  Empire.  Progress 
— splendid  and  enduring  progress — permeates  the  A'ery  air  Ave  breathe,  and 
even  though  one  might  be  blind  or  deaf  he  could  feel  the  promise,  the  optimism 
that  is  characteristic  of  Texas,  and  Avhich  is  contagious  to  all  neAVComers. 
Texans  believ^e  that  Texas  is  the  best  part  of  the  Great  SoutliAvest.  They 
Irelieve  particularly  in  Texas,  and  that  its  future  is  so  brilliant,  so  evident,  so 
fascinating  that  eA'en  he  Avho  runs  is  compelled  to  read.  AA’’e  loA^e  Texas  for 
its  intense  and  brilliant  past  history,  its  marA’elous  natural  resources  and  its 
present  unsurpassed  grandeur. 

Texas  is  larger  than  Germany,  Austria  or  France,  and  yet  its  present 
popirlation,  according  to  last  Federal  census,  is  only  about  4,600,000.  AA^e 
could  put  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  into  Texas,  build  a Avail  around  it, 
import  nothing,  gWe  each  indiA’idual  more  space  than  a citizen  of  Germany, 
Austria  or  France  enjoys,  and  then  have  ample  room  to  march  the  standing 


armies  of  the  world  around  them.  In  Januai\y  one  portion  of  the  state  is  in 
the  grasp  of  iee  and  snow,  while  the  other  portion  is  basking  in  the  sunshine 
and  feasting  upon  strawberries,  bananas,  oranges,  grai)efruit  and  vegetables 
of  all  kinds.  Texas  is  a state  of  attractive  distances — citing  diagonally  from 
tlie  four  corners,  it  is,  approximately,  865  miles  from  Texarkana  to  El  Paso, 
and  about  800  miles  from  Orange  to  Texline,  in  the  Panhandle.  Texas  has  an 
area  of  265,000  scpiare  miles,  and  only  about  25  per  cent  of  this  area  is  in  a 
state  of  cultivation.  Its  famous  Black  Land  Belt,  averaging  about  fifty  miles 
wide  and  extending  from  north  to  south,  can  only  be  exceeded  by  the  Nile 
of  Egypt  for  its  productiveness,  and  this  soil  never  wears  out.  North  and  East 
Texas  is  becoming  to  be  as  widely  known  as  California  for  its  enormous  yield 
of  luscious  fruits  and  berries,  and  for  every  kind  of  known  vegetables  is  unsur- 
passed in  the  wide  world.  Southeast  Texas  Rice  has  a world-wide  reputation. 
The  Texas  Onion  has  displaced  the  Bermuda  Onion  in  this  country,  the  Texas 
Onion  Belt  being  located  in  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley,  with  Laredo  as  the 
shipping  center  and  from  which  territory  the  railroads  run  “Onion  Specials” 
during  season.  South  Texas  is  today  astonishing  all  who  investigate  the 
extent  of  its  new  developments  in  producing  all  kinds  of  tropical  fruits,  includ- 
ing Satsuma  (Japanese)  oranges,  and  wide  range  of  vegetables,  which  are 
usually  marketed  in  January  and  February.  Southwest  and  extreme  5Vest 
Texas  are  the  more  sparsely  settled  sections  of  the  state,  but  for  the  past 
few  years  a steady  flow  of  immigration  and  capital  has  been  going  there,  with 
the  result  that  development  has  been  both  rapid  and  substantial.  Experiments 
are  fast  proving  what  crops  are  adaptable  to  the  climate  and  soil,  which  is 
very  rich,  and  particidarly  is  the  dry-farming  process  and  irrigation  proving 
gratifyingly  successful  wherever  practiced.  Like  Southwest  and  5Vest  Texas, 
the  Panhandle  (Northwest)  is  a semi-arid  country,  and  here,  too,  dry-farming 
and  irrigation  methods  have  resulted  in  bountiful  harvests.  Possibly  no  sec- 
tion of  the  state  has  proportionately  increased  in  population  and  advanced  so 
rapidly  in  agriculture  and  commerce  as  has  that  of  the  Panhandle.  The  tim- 
bered sections  of  the  .state  are  more  generally  confined  to  Northeast,  East  and 
Southeast  Texas,  Avhere  kindred  mills  and  subsidiary  industries  of  all  kinds 
abound.  The  assessed  land  valuation  in  Texas  in  1911  was  iji2, 515,000,000 — 
$129,000,000  increase  over  the  preceding  year.  The  aggregate  crop  valuation 
produced  in  1911  was  $162,735,000.  Texas  produces,  usually,  one-third  of  the 
cotton  crop  of  the  gntire  Southern  Cotton  Belt — ranging  from  2,000,000  to 
4,000,000  bales,  according  to  season.  Our  raw  cotton  is  shipped  to  the  fac- 
tories of  every  civilized  Nation.  We  largely  ship  our  cattle  and  sheep  to 
packers  in  the  North,  and  Imy  back  our  meat  in  cans  and  canvas.  Our  oat, 
corn  and  wheat  crops  are  enormous.  Texas  is  the  finest  hog  country  in  the 
world.  Texas  leads  all  states  in  the  Turkey  iiuRistry,  having  produced  as 
many  as  649,000  per  year,  and  the  poultry  business  of  Texas  is  today  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  the  world — the  climate  especially  being  fine  for  the  pros- 
perity of  all  kinds  of  fowls.  The  reputation  of  the  state  for  the  px*oduction 
of  domestic  and  finer  grades  of  cattle,'  horses  and  mules,  needs  no  cnunment 
at  our  hands,  and  the  strides  Texans  have  made  in  the  past  few  years  in 
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devolopiiicnt  of  racn*  horses  is  esj)eeially  deserving  of  mention,  hs  the  record  of 
the  National  Cironit  shows.  In  ndneral  line  the  outlook  was  never  brighter, 
tliongh  we  ship  onr  iron  oi’e  from  East  Texas  to  Pennsylvania,  and  buy  it  back 
in  everything  from  a tack  to  a steam  engine.  In  the  year  1910  Texas  spent 
.+7.000,000  for  good  roads,  as  a ]>art  of  +44,000,000  ex])cnded  thronghout  the 
Southern  states  for  this  pnrj)ose.  Texas  has  1,500  miles  of  sea  coast  line, 
and  api)roximately  14.000  miles  of  steam  railway,  and  this  feature  of  advance- 
ment is  yet  in  its  infancy.  The  interurban  development  is  yet  in  its  embryo 
state,  though  ther(>  ai-e  sev(‘ral  valuable  and  paying  lines  radiating  from  the 
larger  cities — including  Dallas.  Forth  AVorth,  Houston.  San  Antonio  and  Gal- 
veston. There  are  a numlnu-  of  lines  now  in  a state  of  i)romoting  and  con- 
struction— among  which  is  one  from  Dallas,  via  ('orsicana,  Hillsboro,  AVaco, 
Temple  and  San  Antonio — and  the  next  few  yeai's  Avill  witness  wonderful 
advancement  along  tlu'se  lines  of  effort. 

Tn  1765  Texas  had  750  European  population.  In  18:10  it  had  20,000;  in 
18.45  had  50,000;  in  1845  had  150.000;  in  1850  had  212..5O0;  in  1860  had  601,000; 
in  1870  had  818.000,  and  the  present  population,  according  to  the  last  Federal 
('ensus  gives  us  4,600.000.  San  Antonio,  founded  in  169:1,  was  the  first  town  of 
importance  to  be  established,  then  followed  Gonzales  and  Goliad.  Jefferson, 
situated  in  extreme  Northeast  Texas,  was  the  fii’st  metropolis  to  flourish  in  this 
end  of  the  state.  On  account  of  the  Red  River  water  transportation  it  was 
the  final  disfril)ufing  ]>oint  of  enormous  supplies  for  a vast  scope  of  wild  west- 
ern country,  and  on  account  of  the  hostility  of  the  various  tribes  of  Indians, 
mail  and  ]mssenger  stages  and  the  thousands  of  freight  wagons,  drawn  by 
horse,  mule  and  oxen,  had  to  be  heavily  guarded.  Those  were  wild  and  pros- 
perous da.vs,  and  everybod.v  had  money.  Jefferson  grew  to  be  a busy  city 
of  :10,000  peoi)le,  but  when  the  Texas  & Pacific  railway  Avas  exfended  via 
and  past  it.  AvestAvard  bound.  folloAved,  l)y  other  steam  roads  in  parallel  terri- 
tory, it  graduall.A'  diminished  in  prestige  as  a distrib\iting  point,  and  noAV  has  a 
l)opulation  of  something  less  tlian  2.000.  Alany  fires,  business  failures  and 
ofher  misforfunes  have  in  times  befallen  the  toAA'n,  and  Avhen  one  aucavs  the 
scenery  of  large  trees  in  the  midst  of  ruins,  that  haA’e  groAvn  up  since  the 
fires,  and  fhe  oaaJs  and  bafs  inhalnf  fhe  fall,  and  Avhaf  Avas  once  modern  build- 
ings, he  is  confronfed  Avifh  real  romance,  and  the  finishing  chapter  of  a bril- 
liant beginning.  It  is  said  that  Jefferson  has  begun  to  shoAv  some  evidences 
of  resurrection.  To  form  a pro]>er  appreciation  of  the  transformative  adA'ance- 
ment  of  Texas  is  to  take  into  consideration  the  uncivilized  state  of  affairs 
Avhen  Gen.  Santa  Anna,  Avith  his  Mexican  army,  and  pi’iding  himself  the 
“Napoleon  of  the  AA'est,”  Avas  SAveeping  all  in  front  of  him  until  he  met  his 
“AA'aterloo”  Avith  Gen.  Sam  Houston  and  his  small  army  in  battle  of  San 
Jacinto.  San  Antonio,  Gonzales  and  Goliad  (villages)  Avere  the  three  largest 
toAvns  in  the  then  territory.  Then  reflect  on  the  cities  of  Dallas,  San  Antonio 
and  Houston,  each  having  more  than  100,000  people,  and  fifteen,  eighteen  and 
tAventy-tAvo  and  tAventy-three  story  buildings;  Forth  AVorth,  El  Paso,  AVaco, 
Austin,  Galveston.  Beaumont,  Texarkana,  Amarillo,  Abilene,  BroAvnsville.  Tem- 
]ile.  Tyler.  Denison,  Gainesville,  McKinney  and  numerous  others,  ranging  in 


population  from  75,000  down  to  12,000  and  10,000.  And  hundreds  of  towns, 
varying’  in  size,  are  dotted  in  all  parts  of  the  state. 

Of  the  many  cities  in  Texas  that  have  made  gratifying  strides,  perhaps 
none,  propoi’tionately  speaking,  have  been  so  highly  appreciable  as  that  of 
AVaco ; its  present  population  being  35,000 — 5,000  of  Avhich  has  been  added 
during  the  past  year.  Its  taxable  valuation  is,  approximately,  $23,000,000, 
and  among  its  many  modern  improvements  is  a new  twenty-two  story  build- 
ing. AVaco  is  known  for  its  schools,  colleges  and  churches — being  the  home  of 
Baylor  University — and  for  the  culture  and  hospitality  of  its  people.  Its  broad 
and  well  shaded  streets,  shrubberied  lawns  and  palatial  homes  attract  the 
attention  of  all  visitors.  AVaco  was  originally  an  Indian  village,  and  was 
named  for  the  AA^aco  Indians,  which  Tribe  fought  a fierce  battle  with  the 
Apaches  a short  distance  south  of  the  city.  History  says  the  townsite  Avas  sur- 
veyed by  Capt.  Geo.  B.  Eratli  in  Alarch,  1849,  which  year  Avhite  settlers  began 
to  occupy  the  toAvn  under  leadership  of  Capt.  Ross.  In  1858  it  Jiad  a popula- 
tion of  749.  In  1872  the  first  railroad  reached  AA'aco,  and  for  a number  of 
years  it  Avas  the  terminal  distributing  point  for  a vast  scope  of  AAnlcl  country. 
It  has  165  manufacturing  establishments,  and  as  a Avholesale  distributing 
center  it  is ‘getting  to  be  great — some  manufacturers  sending  their  products  to 
all  parts  of  the  Avorld.  One  of  the  good  things  noAV  being  brought  about  is  the 
building  of  Locks  and  Dams  on  the  Brazos  river  by  the  Federal  GoA^ernment, 
and  AA'hen  the  same  is  made  navigable  by  steamboats,  AVaco  Avill  obtain  a Avater 
shipping  rate — the  splendid  advantages  of  Avhich  cannot  easily  be  computed. 
Already  its  numerous  railroad  shipping  facilities  are  such  that  2,000,000  peo- 
ple can  reach  the  city  in  four  hours’  time  from  the  most  jiroductive  farming 
lands,  says  the  AAAco  Business  League,  in  the  Avorld.  AIcLennan  county,  of 
AAdiich  AA'aco  is  seat  of  government,  has  a population  of  80,000,  and  a taxable 
valuation  of  $50,000,000. 

Texas  is  increasing  in  population  more  rapidly  than  any  portion  of  Uncle 
Sam’s  Domain,  and  the  accession  of  neAA’  people  embraces  the  cream  of  the 
citizenship  of  the  older  states.  To  people  of  brain  and  brawn,  Texas  offers 
adA’antages  unparalleled;  her  latent  resources  in  uncultivated  area,  in  forest 
and  mine,  in  opportunities  for  engaging  in  business,  and  for  the  investment  of 
capital  in  productive  enterprises  being  unexampled  on  earth  today.  AA’^ith 
millions  of  dollars  of  school  money  on  hand,  and  Avith  eleven  million  acres  of 
unsold  school  lands,  Avhich  the  Avorld  is  rapidly  imrchasing,  it  Avill  not  l)e  long 
till  Texas  Avill  send  her  children  to  high-class  schools,  and  not  call  upon  their 
parents  for  a cent  of  school  tax.  From  this  fund,  already  the  annual  per 
capita  rate  to  each  aud  every  piipil  in  the  state  ranges  from  $6.25  to  $6.75. 
And  speaking  of  taxes,  the  people  of  Texas  do  not  pay  much  tax.  Anderson 
county,  for  instance — a fair  index  to  the  financial  status  of  most  Texas  coun- 
ties— is  ont  of  debt,  usually  has  several  thousand  dollai’S  in  treasury,  Avhile  her 
state  and  county  rate,  covering  levy  for  schools  and  everything  else,  is  only 
85  cents  on  the  $100.  Avith  extremely  Ioav  vahiation  of  property  for  taxes. 
Land  titles  are  generally  good,  and  county  records  Avell  kept. 
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ADAMS,  Senator  William  Nelson 

Senator  Adams,  0110  of  tlie 
lic'st  known  men  in  the  upper 
hramdi  of  tlie  Texas  legislature, 
was  l)orn  in  the  scenic  and  jioetic 
Mountains  of  Kjist  'I'ennessee— 
Knox  county,  dune  4,  1S48.  His 
father,  A.  Adams,  was  horn  on  tlie 
Trench  Broad  ri\er  in  Xortli  Caro- 
lina, and  when  five  years  old  his 
parents  moved  to  Athens,  .McMinn 
county,  Kast  Tennessee,  where  he 
matured  to  manhood  on  a farm. 
For  thirty  years  he  “drove"  stock 
to  Georgia,  Alahama  and  Missis- 
si[ipi  as  a dealer,  and  was  one  of 
the  most  widely  known  men  en- 
gaged in  this  line  of  business  in 
those  states.  He  died  in  iNfeigs 
county  in  1877;  aged  sixty-five 
years.  His  brother,  Judge  William 
L.  Adams,  a Mexican  war  veteran, 
was  for  many  years  011  the  bench 
in  Chattanooga  district,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  noted  jurist-s  of 
Tennessee.  Mr.  A.  Adams  was 
married  in  1834  to  IMiss  Mary  E. 
Cannon — native  of  Knox  county, 
East  Tennessee — and  of  the  three 
sons  and  six  daughters  born  of  the 
union,  there  is  now  living  Senator 
.\dams,  Zach  B.  Adams,  and  iMrs.  C.  E.  Jett,  of  Maude,  Oklahoma.  Zaeh  B.  Adams  is  an  ex- 
Confederate  soldier,  and  as  an  invalid  resides  with  his  brother,  Senator  Adams,  in  Brownwood. 
The  mether ’s  oldest  brother.  BenJ.  B.  Cannon,  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  Cherokee  county, 
and  as  a member  of  the  second  and  third  sessions  of  the  Texas  legislature  voted  for  a bill  to 
gr.ant  Roger  (j.  Mills  license  to  practice  law — the  same  being  necessary  on  account  of  his 
juniority  of  age.  She  died  in  East  Tennessee  in  1854;  aged  thirty-eight  years. 

The  Adams  family  being  sympathizers  with  the  Confederacy,  in  a country  that  was  largely 
Pederalistic  in  civil  war  sentiment,  caused  them  to  refugee  to  North  Georgia — Marietta — in 
18(i4;  where  they  resided  until  1868,  when  they  moved  to  McMinn  county,  Tennessee.  Here 
Senator  Adams  attended  and  taught  school.  In  1870  he  came  to  Tarrant  county,  Texas,  and 
continued  his  vocation  as  a teacher  for  two  years,  when  be  was  abruptly  dismissed  under  false 
charges  at  the  hands  of  Carpetbaggers,  under  Carpetbag  rule.  In  connection  with  this  inci- 
dent— so  modest  has  he  been  about  the  matter — it  will  be  news  to  numerous  of  Senator  Adams’ 
friends  to  know  that  lie  today  bears  a bullet-scar  in  which  he  was  shot  entirely  through  the 
body  and  lingered  nigh  unto  death  during  a protracted  period.  To  avoid  being  placed  under 
a peace  bond  he  left  Tarrant  county,  and  while  traveling  in  Coleman  and  Brown  counties  as  a 
stock  dealer,  decided  to  make  Brown  county  his  future  home  in  1872.  He  taught  school  here 
first  two  years,  and  was  elected  Brown  county’s  first  tax  assessor  under  the  new  Constitution. 
Afterwards  served  as  sheriff  and  tax  collector,  combined,  from  1882  to  1888  and  in  1896  was 
elected  county  treasurer,  and  served  ten  years.  Was  chosen  state  senator  in  1908  from  this, 
the  26th  senatorial  district,  comiiosed  of  ten  counties,  and  is  now  in  the  fourth  and  last  year 
of  his  term — which  will  round  out  twenty-six  years  of  faithful  service  to  the  people.  He  will 
not  stand  for  re-election.  Aside  from  public  duties.  Senator  Adams  has  engaged  in  farming, 
stock  and  liverj'  business.  He  was  married  Nov.  23,  1876,  to  iMiss  Kate  L.  Haden,  who  was 
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born  in  DeSoto  Parish,  La.  She  died  in  December,  1909;  aged  fiftj-thrce  years.  Eiglit 
daughters  and  four  sons  were  born  of  this  union — two  daughters  are  dead,  and  one  son  died  in 
infancy.  Of  those  living,  all  are  at  home  excepting  iMrs.  William  H.  Nelle,  of  Austin,  and 
l\Ivs.  Irene  Trapp,  of  Brownwood.  As  a man  and  as  a public  official,  Mr.  Adams  has  always 
been  a friend  of  the  great  common  people — of  which  he  is  very  suitably  one.  As  a member 
of  the  State  Senate,  he  has  been  influential,  and  a number  of  times  was  “called  to  the  chair’’ 
to  preside  over  that  dignified  body.  In  Brown  county  he  is  affectionately  known  as  “ ITncle 
Bill’’  Adams  and  there  never  was  a time  when  he  would  not  “part  with  his  last  cent  and  go 
his  length  for  a friend.  ’ ’ There  are  men  in  Brown  county  today  who  went  to  him  as  a rank 
stranger  in  distress  to  borrow  money — and  they  never  went  away  empty  handed.  Senator 
Adams  is  a high-minded  and  high-spirited  man — brave  as  a lion — and  once  in  the  stormy  ]iast 
when  Capt.  Bill  Scott,  with  his  company  of  Rangers,  were  disputing  over  a point  of  legal 
propriety  the  story  runs  thusly;  Scott — “I’ll  give  you  to  understand,  sir,  that  I’m  Capt. 
Bill  Scott  of  the  Texas  Rangers.”  Adams — “I’ll  give  you  to  understand,  sir,  that  I’m  Bill 
Adams.  Sheriff  of  Brown  county.”  While  teaching  school  at  Thrifty,  this  county,  in  187.3, 
the  Indians  killed  a neighbor,  Mrs.  Williams,  and  captured  her  little  daughter — which  was  later 
found  dead  on  Double  Mountain,  Fork  of  Brazos  river.  On  this  and  numerous  other  occasions 
he  adjourned  school  to  chase  the  Indians — his  pupils  generallj"  l>ringing  their 'six-shooters  with 
them  to  school.  As  a “Minute  Man”  and  as  Sheriff  of  Brown  county,  Mr.  Adams  not  only 
had  the  Indians  on  the  frontier  to  deal  with  hut  toughs  and  desperadoes  generally,  and 
while  he  was  notedly  successful  in  protecting  life  and  property,  he  stated  to  the  writer  that 
those  were  the  happiest  days  of  his  life.  INIr.  Adams  is  a Mason,  Odd  Fellow,  K.  of  P.  and  a 
Methodist. 


ADAMS,  Capt.  Archibald  Gray 

Capt.  A.  G.  Adams,  ex-Confederate  soldier  and  one  of  the  best  known  men  in  Harrison 
county,  was  born  at  Zebulon,  Pike  county,  Ga.,  July  4,  1833.  His  paternal  grandfather,  Gen. 
David  B.  Adams,  was  a native  Georgian,  and  was  a commander  in  war  of  1812.  He  died  in 
that  state  in  1840.  Capt.  Adams’  father.  Dr.  Jonathan  Adams,  was  born  in  Jasper  county, 
Ga.,  and  served  in  hospital  department  in  Indian  war  during  thirties.  He  ^vas  married  to  Miss 
Mary  Gray,  of  Taylor  county,  Ga.,  and  four  sons  and  four  daughters  were  born  of  this  union. 
In  1848  the  family  migrated  to  Greenwood,  La.,  and  remained  one  year,  after  which  they  came 
to  Harrison  county,  Texas,  where  Dr.  Adams  continued  to  practice  medicine  until  his  death  in 
1864;  aged  sixty-eight  years.  His  wife  died  in  1867 — Harrison  county — aged  sixty  years. 
Of  the  eight  children,  all  are  dead  except  Caj)t.  Adams,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  and  Attorney 
J.  M.  Adams,  of  Oklahoma. 

Capt.  Adajiis  was  fifteen  years  old  when  his  parents  settled  in  Harrison  county,  and  his 
schooling  was  such  as  those  days  afforded.  It  was  here  in  Marshall  that  he  enlisted  in  the 
Confederate  army,  in  fall  of  1861 — Co.  D.,  7th  Texas  Reg.,  Granberry’s  Brigade.  Cheatham’s 
Command,  Cleburne’s  Division.  He  took  jiart  in  battles  of  Fort  Donelson,  Fort  Hudson, 
Ramon,  Jackson,  Miss.;  Missionary  Ridge,  New  Hope;  the  hundred  days  fighting  from  Dalton 
to  Atlanta;  in  and  around  Atlanta;  Jonesboro,  Spring  Hill,  Franklin,  Nashville,  and  sur- 
rendered near  Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  with  Gen.  Jos.  E.  .Johnston.  In  fact  was  in  all  the 
engagements  fought  by  Gens.  Johnston  and  Hood  exce]iting  that  of  Chickamauga.  After  the 
surrender  President  Jefferson  Davis  sent  all  the  specie  Mexican  money  he  had  on  hand  to  Gen. 
Jos.  E.  Johnston’s  army  to  be  distributed  among  the  soldiers,  and  Capt.  Adams  is  one  of  the 
happy  possessors  of  one  of  these  medals,  Avorn  as  a rvatch  charm.  On  it  he  has  had  the  follow'- 
ing  inscription  engraved:  “Paid  to  A.  G.  Adams  for  services  in  Confederate  army  by  order  of 

President  Jefferson  Davis,  1861-65.”  Was  twice  wounded  at  Fort  Donelson,  and  was  acting 
as  Adjutant  time  of  surrender.  Capt.  Adams’s  wife  before  marriage  was  Miss  .Johnnie 
Smith,  to  Avhom  he  was  joined  in  wedlock  in  1867  at  .Jefferson,  Texas.  Mrs.  Adams  was  born 
in  Troupe  county,  Ga.,  and  was  left  an  orphan  by  the  death  of  her  parents.  There  was 
born  to  them  one  son  and  four  daughters,  and  those  now  li\ing  are:  Archibald  G.  Adams, 

President  First  National  Bank  at  .Jacksonville,  Texas,  and  Mrs.  R.  L.  Heard,  of  Shreveport, 
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Lii.  As  to  }u)w  iiuu'h  the  j'e()])le  of  Marshall  ami  Harrison  county  think  of  C'apt.  Ailanis — 
ul.ose  title  is  given  him  by  courtesy — is  best  expressed  in  the  fact  that  he  has  been  in  their 
otlicial  service  something  like  forty  years;  and  tlie  same  is  all  the  more  creditable  when  it  is 
known  that  there  iias  never  been  even  liinted  a single  item  that  would  tarnish  iiis  i)ublic  record 
arid  good  name.  He  has  served  in  capacity  of  policeman,  town  marshal,  deputy  sheriff,  and 
was  deputy  and  assessor,  combined,  for  something  like  twenty  years,  ('apt.  Adams  stated  to 
the  writer  that  tlie  i)eople  of  Harrison  county  had  been  kind  to  him,  and  no  word  or  act  of  his 
could  exju’css  his  sincere  a|ipreciation.  Though  he  is  now  in  his  seventy-eiglith  year,  ('apt. 
.\dams  is  a remarkably  well  preserved  man.  He  is  a most  courtly  gentleman  aiid  his  old  com- 
rades say  that  he  made  a Itrave  and  elHcient  soldier.  He  belongs  to  iM.  K.  Church,  and  A.  (J. 
U.  \V.  secret  order. 

ALFORD,  Capt.  Albert  Nelson 

(,'apt.  A.  X.  Alford,  ex-mayor  of  Wills  Point  and  one  of  the  most  influential  citizens  of 
t'anZandt  county,  was  born  at  (.'rockett,  Houston  county.  East  Texas,  Sept,  (i,  1841.  His 
paternal  grandfather,  George  Alford,  was  of  Scotch-English  extraction,  and  was  the  first 
mayor  in  history  of  Detroit,  ^Michigan.  Capt.  Alford’s  father.  Geo.  G.  Alford,  was  born  in 
New  Yoik  state  in  1805.  In  1827  he  settled  at  New  Madrid,  southeastern  Missouri;  to 
Nacogdoches,  Texas,  in  1832  and  to  Crockett  in  1836 — being  a merchant  and  planter.  Was 
prominent  in  war  between  Texas  and  Mexico,  was  commissary-general  of  Gen.  Sam  Houston’s 
army  and  was  captured  in  naval  battle  off  Galveston  on  Brig  Julius  Caesar,  laden  with  com- 
missary supplies  from  New  Orleans.  He  was  a member  Gen.  Houston ’s  staff  in  battle  of  San 
.Jacinto,  and  helj)ed  to  win  that  glorious  victory  which  gave  to  Texas  her  indejiendence.  He 
died  at  the  old  family  home  in  Crockett,  in  1847 ; aged  forty-two  years.  He  was  known  as  a 
man  of  extraordinary  energy  and  strong  will  power,  hence  successful  in  most  all  that  which  he 
undertook.  His  wife  was  Miss  Anna  Barfield,  who  Avas  born  at  Murfreesboro,  Middle 
Tennessee,  in  soutlnvestern  suburbs  of  which  Avas  fought  the  battle  of  Stone’s  River — her 
father  having  been  a planter  in  Rutherford  county,  and  fought  in  Avar  of  1812.  Three  sons 
and  three  daughters  Avere  born  of  this  union,  of  Avhich  Capt.  Alford  is  at  present  the  only 
survivor. 

After  the  death  of  his  father  in  1847,  Capt.  Alford  as  a boy  Avas  taken  by  an  aunt,  Mrs. 
Hardeman  Walker,  and  cared  for  in  her  home  in  Southeastern  Alissouri,  until  1852,  Avhen  he 
returned  to  Texas  and  made  his  home  at  Palestine.  Here  he  matured  to  young  manhood  and 
began  life  as  a retail  salesman.  We  later  hear  of  him  as  a member  of  the  firm  of  Alford, 
LaAvther  & Company,  large  Avholesale  grocers,  Galveston — this  connection  existing  for  five  years. 
In  1872  Capt.  Alford  purchased  and  moved  to  a Black  Land  farm  in  Ellis  county,  and  there 
resided  for  six  years,  Avhen  he  became  a citizen  of  Wills  Point.  Here  he  Avas  for  tAventy-five 
years  engaged  in  hardAvare  and  furniture  business  on  a very  respectable  scale — part  of  Avhich 
time  he  resided  in  toAvn,  and  again  on  his  farm,  four  miles  north  of  Wills  Point.  Capt.  Alford 
has  been  tAvice  married — first  to  Miss  Cornelia  Coleman,  at  Crockett,  Dec.  5,  1867 ; her  people 
coming  from  Perry  county,  Ala.  to  that  j)art  of  Texas.  There  Avas  born  of  this  union  three 
sons  and  two  daughters.  Capt.  Alford  Avas  a second  time  married  in  December,  1885,  to  Mrs. 
Lobitha  Brooks,  of  WTlls  Point — her  native  place  being  Henderson,  Texas.  Born  of  this  union 
Avere  four  sons  and  three  daughters,  of  AA'hich  one  son  and  one  daughter  are  dead.  Retracing 
to  the  war  of  1861-5,  Capt.  Alford  enlisted  April  1,  1861,  in  Co.  A,  1st  Texas  Cav.,  com- 
manded by  Col.  John  S.  Ford,  John  R.  Baylor,  Lt.-Col.,  and  Ed.  Waller,  Major.  Went  from 
Palestine  to  San  Antonio,  and  Avere  dispatched  to  NeAA’  Mexico  and  Arizona  Avhere  they  served 
until  July,  1862.  Back  to  San  Antonio,  they  participated  in  re-capture  of  Galveston  on  Jan.  1, 
1863 — and  captured  Sabine  Pass  in  folloAA'ing  February.  From  there  they  AA’ent  to  Louisiana 
territory,  fought  battle  of  Plaquemine,  and  captured  Brashier  City.  At  this  juncture  Capt. 
Alford’s  command  was  ordered  back  to  Texas — to  the  Rio  Grande — and  he  remained  in 
Louisiana  under  Gen.  Tom  Green  to  the  close  of  the  Avar,  and  opposed  Gen.  Banks  in  battles  of 
YelloAV  Bayou,  Mansfield,  Pleasant  Hill,  etc.  Capt.  Alford  received  a dangerous  wound  above 
left  eye  in  battle  of  Galveston,  and  was  shot  in  right  shoulder  in  battle  of  Mansfield.  He  is  an 
Elder  in  Christian  church,  and  in  civic  affairs  has  served  a number  of  years  as  alderman,  and 
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two  terms  as  mayor  of  Wills  Point.  Capt.  Alford  is  a conservative  and  snecessfnl  business 
man,  and  a fine  type  of  the  Southern  gentleman — owning  a fine  farm  of  801  acres  four  miles 
north  of  Wills  Point,  and  on  which  he  has  produced  as  high  as  250  bales  of  cotton.  Southern 
by  birth  and  breeding,  lie  possesses  all  the  characteristics  of  hospitality  and  the  gracious  manner 
that  comes  only  from  the  heart  irrisistibly  attractive,  but  never  effusive.  A product  of  the 
best  days  of  ante-bellum  civilization — modesty,  dignity  and  honor — this  type  of  our  iiresent-day 
citizenry  that  stand  as  models  for  young  men  is  passing  away  too  rapidly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country. 

ARMSTRONG,  Richard  Graham 

One  of  the  most  interesting  men  in  Comanche  county,  and  a man  who  enjoys  literature, 
music,  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  otherwise  every  day  he  lives,  and  takes  great  delight  in 
mixing  and  joking  among  his  wide  circle  of  friends,  is  Mr.  E.  G.  Armstrong,  who  has  served 
for  sixteen  years  as  official  surveyor  of  Comanche  county.  Mr.  Armstrong  was  born  Dee.  20, 
1844,  in  Shelby  county,  Illinois,  where  he  grew  up  in  farm  life  and  qualified  himself  for  the 
profession  of  surveyor  and  draughtsman.  His  paternal  great-grandfather,  James  Armstrong, 
a sturdy  Scotchman,  was  bom  in  Augusta  county,  Virginia,  and  he  and  five  of  his  brothers  par- 
ticipated in  the  Revolutionary  war  under  Gen.  Geo.  Washington.  After  the  war  was  over  he 
went  from  Virginia  to  where  the  city  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  now  stands  and  acquired  the  same  as 
farm  land.  This  was  during  the  days  when  the  Indians  were  yet  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of 
the  white  man  in  the  territory  now  known  as  Ohio  and  Kentucky — during  Daniel  Boone’s 
roaming  days — and  the  Armstrongs  were  among  the  forerunners  of  civilization  in  that  section 
of  the  country.  The  family  later  drifted  to  Indiana,  where  Edward  Armstrong  (father  of  E. 
G.  Armstrong,  whose  name  heads  this  article)  was  born — in  Vigo  county,  April  14,  1814,  and 
he  died  in  Shelby  county,  Illinois,  March  7,  18711.  When  Edward  Armstrong  was  conducting  a 
hotel  at  Shelbyville,  Illinois,  Abraham  Lincoln  “stopped”  with  him  while  on  his  “circuit” 
practicing  law,  and  on  the  old  Register  opposite  Lincoln’s  name  the  following  note  was  made; 
‘ ‘ Failed  to  make  money  enough  this  court  to  pay  his  bill.  WTll  pay  later.  ’ ’ Mr.  Armstrong 
knew  Mr.  Lincoln  personally  and  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  him.  Mr.  Armstrong  was  a member 
of  the  Christian  church  a Republican  in  politics,  and  was  a man  of  very  decided  and  inde- 
pendent views.  His  wife  was  Miss  Margaret  Graham,  who  was  born  in  Daviess  county, 
Indiana,  in  1816;  was  married  in  1838,  and  died  in  Shelby  county,  111.  Of  the  two  sons  and 
four  daughters  born  to  them,  there  is  yet  living  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  R.  G.  Armstrong; 
William  Armstrong,  who  was  an  “ Eighty-Niner  ” in  the  first  Oklahoma  land  race,  and  who  is 
now  residing  in  Logan  county,'  of  that  state;  and  Mrs.  Emma  Stout,  wdio  now  lives  within 
three  miles  of  where  she  was  born  in  Shelby  county,  Illinois.  Mr.  Armstrong  came  to  Texas  in 
1869 — landing  at  Galveston  Nov.  15th,  and  to  Comanche  Oct.  7,  1870.  The  country  was  yet  in 
its  very  crude  state  of  development  and  he  wms  from  Nov.  15,  1869,  to  Jan.  2,  1870,  going  from 
the  village  of  Beaumont  to  the  small  town  of  Austin — by  foot,  rail  and  water.  From  this  time 
on  he  began  his  career  in  earnest  as  a land  surveyor,  and  there  were  many  pressing  calls  for  his 
services — among  others  being  the  State  Land  Office  under  the  Carpetbag  rule  of  Gov.  E.  ,1. 
Davis,  but  when  told  that  he  had  to  join  the  Loyal  League  and  support  the  administration  he 
frankly  declined  the  proffer.  For  ten  years  Mr.  Armstrong  owned  a ranch  and  farmed  accord- 
ing to  progressive  methods.  While  he  has  served  as  County  Surveyor  for  sixteen  years  and 
still  holds  that  office,  he  has  never  asked  a man  to  vote  for  him — he  being  a man  of  few-  enemies 
and  plenty  of  friends.  Mr.  Armstrong  has  reared  a family  of  t-wo  sons  and  seven  daughters, 
some  of  whom  are  elegant  musicians  and  very  competent  school  teachers. 

BLEDSOE,  Judge  Thomas  A. 

A man  that  loves  West  Texas  -svith  all  his  heart  and  energy,  and  since  boyhood  has  un- 
selfishly devoted  his  best  efforts  and  money  toward  its  advancement,  with  no  hope  of  reward, 
except  the  prosperity  and  glory  of  his  country  and  people,  is  .ludge  Thomas  A.  Bledsoe,  County 
Judge  of  Taylor  county.  .ludge  Bledsoe  was  born  Dec.  3,  1872,  at  Marlin,  Falls  county,  Texas. 
The  Bledsoe  family,  originally  emanating  from  Virginia,  is  one  of  the  most  widely  established 


ill  Aiiiorii-an  life  and  tliey  liave  distinijiiislK'd  tliemsehes  in  war,  state-nnanslii|i,  letters,  the 
|rrnfessions,  eon.inoree  and  industry.  .Judi;e  Bledsoe’s  father,  Aaron  K.  Bledsoe,  was  born  in 
li’iehinond,  N'iromia,  where  he  develojied  to  be  a nierehant  and  ;i  nianufaetiirer  of  (diewinji 
tobaeeo  on  a laroe  scale.  I.eailiiij;  up  to  the  civil  war  he  was  a slroiijj;  Secessionist,  and  aided 
•he  ('onfederate  jj'overnment  by  loaning  it  money  and  puichasing  its  bonds — many  of  which 
relics  the  family  retain  to  the  jiresenr  day.  When  Richmond  was  burned  he  lost  heavily.  At 
the  close  of  hostilities,  in  IStio,  he  migrated  with  his  family  to  Te.xas,  and  merchandised  at 
Millican,  iMarlin,  Cleburne  and  (lien  Rose  for  a jieriod  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  years.  In  1882 
he  came  to  Abilene,  where  he  continued  to  sell  goods,  and  died  in  1889.  Though  he  never 
sought  or  held  public  ottice,  he  took  a lively  interest  in  current  affairs  as  a man  of  strong  con- 
\ictions;  was  a lifedong  Democrat;  a Mason,  an  Odd  Fellow  and  a Bajitist.  Retracing  to  his 
\ irginia  home  the  senior  Mr.  Bledsoe  was  married  to  Kliss  Bettie  B.  .Tones,  who  was  born  at 
.Meddle  Bridges,  near  Richmond,  on  the  .lames  river — being  the  daughter  of  Albert  .Tones  and 
T'rances  Clopton  ; the  first  named  being  a wealthy  jilanter,  and  a radical  Secessionist.  Of  this 
union  were  born  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  The  mother  still  lives  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
four  years.  .ludge  Bledsoe's  jiaternal  grandfather,  Aaron  Bledsoe,  was  born  in  Albemarle 
county,  X’irginia,  and  was  in  Revolutionary  war.  His  maternal  grandmother  was  born  in  New 
Kent  county,  Virginia — her  ancestry  having  come  to  America  in  the  sixteenth  century,  during 
cavalier  days,  and  their  remains  are  buried  in  St.  Peter’s  church  cemetery  in  New  Kent  county, 
and  St.  .Tohn’s  church  cemetery  in  Richmond. 

.ludge  Bledsoe  began  this  life  working  with  stock  in  Taylor  county;  later  as  a mercantile 
salesman,  and  served  his  “Devilship’’  in  The  Taylor  County  News  office,  when  it  was  customary 
to  blacken  the  face  and  smear  printer’s  ink  through  the  Devil’s  hair.  He  was  educated  in 
public  schools  of  Abilene,  and  qualified  for  teaching  in  Sam  ITouston  Normal,  at  Huntsville, 
Bast  Texas.  Taught  four  years  in  Abilene  High  school  and  was  Superintendent  City  schools 
at  Big  Springs  for  four  years.  Took  u|)  study  of  law  in  office  of  Leggett  & Cunningham, 
.\bilene.  and  was  admitted  to  the  liar  in  1899.  Was  elected  to  the  office  of  city  attorney,  which 
he  resigned  at  expiration  of  one  year  to  make  the  canvass  for  county  attorney,  in  which  he  was 
successful  and  held  this  office  for  four  years.  After  an  interval  of  two  years  practicing  law, 
he  ran  for  county  .judge  in  1906,  and  is  now  serving  his  third  term,  .ludge  Bledsoe  was  married 
April  4,  1906,  to  iMiss  Sidney  L.  Files,  of  Hill  county,  and  in  their  nice  bungalow  home  are 
found  two  lively  youngsters — Thos.  Files,  four  years,  and  .Tames  Gray,  two  years.  In  coming 
to  Taylor  county  in  1880,  Judge  Bledsoe  pireceded  his  father  by  two  years — hence  he  is  ac- 
corded the  distinction  of  being  an  old  citizen.  He  was  the  President  of  the  Democratic  Rough 
Riders,  an  organization  of  from  400  to  .'100  young  meu  of  Democratic  persuasion,  which  saved 
the  day  in  Taylor  county  in  1898  when  Populism  was  entertaining  Democracy.  As  a stalwart 
Democrat  .Tudge  Bledsoe  has  for  a number  of  years  been  jirominent  in  iiarty  ranks,  and  as  a 
delegate  in  the  rejiresentatix  e,  senatorial,  judicial,  congressional  and  state  conventions,  took 
active  part  in  their  deliberations — sometimes  serving  as  secretary  and  chairman.  .Tudge  Bled- 
soe has  been  E.  0.  of  Abilene  Commandery,  K.  T.  (Masonic  Lodge)  for  jiast  eight  years; 
belongs  to  Eastern  Star;  is  Past  Noble  Grand  Odd  Fellows,  and  belongs  to  the  Encampment; 
has  been  a prominent  worker  in  the  W.  O.  W.,  and  is  also  a member  of  Woodmen  Circle.  In 
religious  faith  he  is  Past  Vestryman  in  the  Episcopal  church,  the  chosen  worship  of  his 
mother — some  of  her  people  being  noted  churchmen  of  the  nation.  In  the  Bajitist  church  some 
of  his  father’s  ancestry  were  distinguished  churchmen.  Judge  Bledsoe  has  been  a pioneer  in 
the  Good  Roads  Movement  in  Taylor  county;  which  was  at  first  not  popular  in  the  entire 
county,  but  it  is  now  predicted  that  it  is  but  a question  of  time  when  that  county  will  be 
harnessed  with  gravel  and  macadam  roads.  Abilene  Precinct  No.  1 was  first  to  vote  $1.50,000 
road  bonds,  and  from  this  money  about  sixty  miles  of  two  kinds  of  piking  was  built — maJadam, 
all  rock;  and  gravel.  .Tudge  Bledsoe  took  the  lead  in  this  movement  from  the  start,  and  the 
commissioners’  court  placed  the  general  supervision  of  its  building  in  his  care.  He  has  been  a 
researchfii!  student  and  an  enthusiast  on  this  subject,  with  the  result  that  the  good  roads  of 
Taylor  county  have  elicited  especially  favorable  comment  on  part  of  Federal  government  ex- 
]ierts  from  Washington.  D.  C..  and  from  state  and  other  authoritative  sources,  .fudge  Bledsoe 
is  an  interesting  jniblic  s]ieaker  and  as  a manifest  of  his  public  spirit  takes  jiart  in  all  public 
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functions  calculated  to  uplift  and  advance  the  social  and  commercial  interests  of  his  com- 
munity— giving  of  his  time  and  means  unstintedly — and  especially  is  he  loyal  to  his  friends. 
Honest  and  brave,  his  public  record*  is  without  a flaw  or  blemish.  With  no  element  of  the 
dreamer  in  his  personality,  he  is  distinctly  a man  of  action,  and  when  it  comes  to  action,  he  is 
a man,  current  and  suflicient. 

BURCKHARTT,  Judge  William  Joshua 

Judge  Burckhartt,  of  Cleburne,  was  born  in  Texas  county.  Mo.,  Jan.  23,  1860.  His  grand- 
father, Col.  J.  H.  Burckhartt  was  a graduate  of  Annapolis  Military  Academy,  and  a soldier  in 
the  war  of  1812.  He  was  sent  with  a division  of  men  into  Missouri  territory  in  search  of  salt- 
peter to  make  powder  for  the  army,  and  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  war  continued  to  reside  and 
died  in  that  state.  One  of  his  two  sons  was  Z.  M.  P.  Burckhartt  (father  of  Judge  Burckhartt), 
who  was  born  in  St.  Louis  county — now  the  city  of  St.  Louis — in  1834,  but  the  family  later 
settled  in  Texas  county.  Mo.,  where  they  were  originally  engaged  in  farming.  Later,  Z.  M.  P. 
Burckhartt,  assisted  by  his  father,  Col.  Burckhartt,  became  interested  in  shipping  lumber  down 
the  famous  Gasconade  river  oii  a large  scale.  When  the  civil  war  came  on  Z.  M.  P.  Burckhartt 
enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army  and  participated  in  numerous  engagements  under  Gen.  Sterling 
Price;  was  one  time  severely  Avounded,  and  died  in  the  service  in  1864,  aged  thirty  years.  He 
was  married  in  Texas  county,  iMo.,  in  1858  to  Miss  Sarah  Briggs,  and  of  this  union  Avere  born 
one  son.  Judge  W.  J.  Burckhartt  and  one  daughter,  noAV  Mrs.  Alice  James,  she  and  her 
family  residing  on  a farm  six  miles  north  of  Cleburne.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  civil  Avar 
the  mother  AA’as  a second  time  married  to  Andrew  Moreland,  and  she  now  lives  on  her  farm 
twelve  miles  northwest  of  Cleburne  Avith  her  younger  son,  AndreAV.  Mr.  Moreland  has  been 
dead  several  years. 

Judge  Burckhartt ’s  education  was  obtained  in  the  public  and  private  schools  of  Missouri, 
and  finally,  Vichy  Normal  College,  Avhich  institution  prepared  for  business  and  teaching.  Prom 
early  boyhood  he  earned  all  the  money  that  militated  toward  his  education.  All  told,  he  has, 
himself,  taught  public  and  private  schools  tAvepty-four  years — eleAen  years  in  Maries,  Crawford 
and  Gasconade  counties,  ^lissouri,  and  thirteen  years  in  Johnson  county,  Texas;  originally 
coming  to  Cleburne  in  1894.  Judge  Burckhartt  w-as  joined  in  Avedlock  in  1888,  Avhile  yet  in 
Gasconade  county,  to  Miss  Mattie  Smith,  and  they  have  four  sons  and  three  daughters  ranging 
in  age  from  four  to  eighteen  years.  It  was  in  November,  1908,  that  Judge  Burckhartt  was 
chosen  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  Precinct  No.  1,  and  being  re-elected  in  1910  is  uoav  serving  his 
second  term,  which  is  amjAle  evidence  that  his  decisions  on  the  bench  have  been  tempered  Avith 
a well  balanced  judgment  aud  lias  maintained  his  wide  circle  of  friends  and  supporters.  For 
a number  of  years,  during  the  inteiwals  between  school  seasons.  Judge  Burckhartt  “took  to 
the  road’’  in  the  various  states,  carrying  a special  line  of  goods  or  Avorking  in  behalf  of  labor 
and  secret  order  organizations — hence,  he  is  well  tra\’eled  and  has  a practical  knoAvledge  of  the 
world.  In  graces  of  mind  Judge  Burckhartt  is  enlivened  Avith  cheerfulness,  affability  and  good 
nature,  and  his  wide  kuoAvledge  of  history  is  beautifully  braced  Avith  a staunch  patriotism  of 
the  South  and  its  traditions.  The  Burckhartt  family  are  Missionary  Baptists. 

BURKS,  Jokkie  W. 

We  have  it  from  authentic  authorities  that  ninety  per  cent  of  the  county  oflicials  in  the 
state  of  Texas  are  originally  from  the  rural,  or  farming  districts.  This  is  also  the  best  evi- 
dence that  the  conscience  of  our  body  politic  is  sound,  and  that  men,  untrained  as  a body  to 
the  tricks  of  politics,  are  being  selected  to  discharge  governmental  duties.  Still  another  evi- 
dence that  the  people  are  selecting  men  of  high  honor  and  principle  to  look  after  their  govern- 
mental affairs,  is  noted  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a very  rare  case,  indeed,  where  county  officials 
“go  wrong”  in  Texas.  All  of  which  is  good.  One  of  this  large  and  honorable  body  of  men  is 
Mr.  Jokkie  W.  Burks,  Treasurer  of  Comanche  county.  By  Avay  of  ancestral  history,  Mr.  Burks’ 
father,  J.  E.  Burks,  Aias  born  in  Mississippi,  and  when  a young  man  ‘ ‘ set  out  ’ ’ for  Texas,  and 
settled  on  a ranch  in  Comanche  county.  In  1870  he  Avas  married  to  Miss  BroAvnie  Lasseter, 
Avhose  people  had  also  come  here  from  Mississippi,  and  tAvo  sons  and  three  daughters — all 
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liviiifi — were  born  to  tlieiii.  Mrs.  Burks’  father,  B.  1).  Lasseter,  died  in  this  county  in  1886, 
and  her  inotiier  passed  away  in  ltH)3.  Both  of  Mr.  Burks’  parents  are  still  living  on  the  old 
hoine-i)l:iee,  six  miles  east  of  t'oinanehe,  and  near  where  he  first  saw  the  light  of  day. 

-Mr.  Burks  is  what  is  known  as  a self-made  man,  and  the  fact  that  he  fought  his  own 
way  from  th.e  plowshares  to  one  of  the  most  imj)ortant  olticial  positions  in  Comanche  county — 
that  of  County  Treasurer — should  afford  him  and  his  many  warm  friends  a great  deal  of  satis- 
faction. Ambitious  for  an  education  that  he  might  be  numbered  one  among  men,  and  make 
the  world  I'etter  for  having  lived  in  it,  Mr.  Burks  earned  his  own  money  to  finish  his  educa- 
tion— at  the  Comanche  High  school.  He  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  Comanche  county  for 
two  years;  farmed  a few  years,  and  then  engaged  in  the  general  merchandising  business  at 
Gustine,  this  county,  for  five  years.  At  this  stage  of  his  career  he  permitted  his  friends  to 
make  use  of  his  name  as  a candidate  for  the  office  of  County  Treasurer,  and  winning  in  both 
the  Democratic  primary  and  regular  November  elections  in  1910,  he  was  soon  afterwards  in- 
ducted into  public  office.  As  bearing  on  his  ability  we  take  the  following  from  the  County 
Finance  tMmmittee’s  record:  “We  found  the  accounts  and  books  of  .lokkie  W.  Burks,  Treas- 

urer, correct  in  every  j>artic-ular ; well  kept,  and  all  moneys  due  the  county  duly  accounted  for.” 
Mr.  Burks  was  married  April  2(5,  189(5,  to  Miss  Emma  Stevens,  of  Gustine,  but  who  was  born  in 
.Toiuison  county.  Their  family  consists  of  two  sons  and  three  daughters.  Coming  of  Demo- 
cratic families  on  both  sides  of  his  birthhood,  Mr.  Burks  is  decidedly  Southern  in  all  his  pre- 
dilections and  sentiments,  and  while  he  is  yet  a young  man,  he  is  somewhat  of  a pioneer 
citizen,  in  that  he  has  witnessed  the  growth  of  Comanche  from  a mere  trading  post  of  a few 
stores  to  its  present  4,000  population,  and  the  county  of  Comanche  transformed  from  a pasture- 
land  to  nearly  30,000  population.  The  j>resent  taxable  valuation  of  Comanche  county  is  .$11.- 
229,000,  !Mr.  Burks  belongs  to  the  Odd  Fellows  and  W.  O.  W.  secret  orders. 


Dr.  Burleson  was  born  at  the  confluence  ot 
the  East  and  West  F'orks  of  Flint  ri\er  in  Mor- 
gan county.  North  Ala.bama,  Aug.  7,  1823,  am( 
vas  the  sixth  child  of  a family  of  thirteen  ciiii- 
iren.  His  father,  Jonathan  Burleson,  was  mar- 
•ied  Sept.  17,  1813,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Byrd,  his 
nother,  who  was  a sister  of  Gov.  William  Adair 
)f  Kentucky,  and  granddaughter  of  Sir  William 
3yrd,  founder  of  Richmond  and  Petersburg,  Va., , 
ind  for  years  President  of  the  Royal  Council. 
The  American  branch  of  the  Burleson  family 
lescends  from  two  brothers — Sir  William  Burle- 
son emigrating  from  England  and  settling  iff 
ilonneeticut  in  1716,  and  Aaron  Burleson  coming 
)ver  in  1724  and  settling  in  North  Carolina. 
From  these  periods  on  up  to  the  present  hour 
ihe  Burleson  family  has  played  a conspicuous 
part  in  American  history  and  the  development  of 
the  nation.  Dr.  Burleson  descends  from  the 
Aaron  branch  of  the  family. 

At  the  close  of  the  Creek  Indian  war  in 
1814,  .Jonathan  Burleson  and  his  young  bride  of 
one  year  left  Lexington,  Ky.,  where  they  had 
been  married  and  journeyed  horseback  to  the 
wilderness  in  North  Alabama,  where  they  set- 
tled and  progressed  with  the  development  of  the  country.  Here  were  the  scenes  of  Dr.  Burle- 
son 's  childhood  and  early  struggles.  The  securing  of  his  education  covers  a wide  range  and 
yeai-s  of  hard  work  and  sacrifice — studying  by  torchlight,  clearing  the  fore.sts,  teaching  and 
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preachiug.  At  all  times  in  search  of  knowledge,  seeking  to  uplift  his  fellowman,  and  ‘ ‘ doing- 
well  ’ ’ all  that  which  he  undertook  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  corner-stone  of  his  militant 
character.  His  earlier  ambition  was  to  be  a great  lawyer,  with  Patrick  Henry,  John  C. 
Calhoun  and  others  as  his  ideal ; but  being  converted  by  a revival  sermon,  preached  by  Eev. 
Dr.  Porter,  a Cumberland  Presbyterian  minister,  in  his  neighborhood,  he  decided  to  consecrate 
his  life  to  the  ministry — this  incident  taking  place  April  21,  1839,  when  he  was  sixteen  years 
of  age.  Dr.  Burleson’s  college  and  teaching  days  were  interspersed  with  preaching,  and  for 
a few  years  before  coming  to  Texas  as  a missionary  in  1847  he  held  some  important  pastorates 
and  chairs  in  colleges  in  Kentucky  and  Massachusetts.  At  this  period  of  his  career  his  fame 
was  rapidly  spreading  as  an  orator  and  doctrinaire,  he  was  being  tendered  important  offers,  and 
tlie  knowledge  of  his  coming  had  preceded  him  to  Texas.  Before  starting  on  his  journey  he 
consecrated  his  life  to  this  state,  and  how  faithful,  and  with  what  great  results,  he  did  so  is 
best  known  by  all  intelligent  Texans,  who  now  delight  to  honor  his  memory.  He  was  a bosom 
friend  of  Gen.  Sam  Houston — converted  him,  baptized  him,  and  was  his  spiritual  adviser  to 
the  closing  hours  of  his  career.  However,  Dr.  Burleson 's  most  signal  service  was  in  his  asso- 
ciation and  as  President  of  Baylor  University,  which  began  .Tune  13,  1851,  and  it  is  in  this 
connection  that  he  was  best  known  and  his  memory  is  revered.  He  died  iMay  14,  1901.  Dr. 
Burleson  was  truly  an  apostle  of  humanity,  and  while  yet  in  love  with  life,  and  raptured  with 
the  world,  lie  passed  to  silence  and  pathetic  dust.  Men  of  such  fecundity  of  genius  are  the 
products  of  the  centuries,  and  form  mental  mile-posts  in  the  civilization  of  the  world.  The 
memory  of  Dr.  Burleson  will  live  after  him  for  his  great  services  to  Texas,  and  Texas  people — 
whom  he  loved  as  he  did  his  very  life. 

Of  the  family  yet  living  is  Mrs.  Georgis  J.  Burleson,  ividow  of  Dr.  Burleson ; Mrs.  S.  L. 
IMorris,  daughter,  and  whose  husband  publishes  the  Baptist  Forum  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  Mr. 
E.  A.  Burleson,  son,  who  was  born  here  in  Waco,  Sept.  21,  1869.  Mr.  Burleson  was  here 
educated  in  Baylor  University — having  graduated  in  this  nationally  known  institution  with 
A B.  degree.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Ida  Bloodworth,  of  Clarksville,  Texas,  and  their  chil- 
dren number  four  daughters  and  three  sons.  Mr.  Burleson  is  one  of  the  most  humane  of 
men — a man  whose  character  for  moral  intellectuality  is  removed  from  the  intluence  of  the 
dollar-mark  where  a high  principle  is  involved,  whether  it  be  in  business  or  politics,  being  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  Bajrtist  church.  As  the  head  of  the  Burleson  Eeal  Estate  Company 
he  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  real  estate  and  land  men  in  Waco. 

BURNETT,  William  Columbus  1200020 

It  was  only  a few  months  ago  that  the  writer,  while  visiting  back  in  the  old  states,  was 
asked  "If  the  people  in  Texas  had  any  automobiles^  ’ ’ The  answer  was,  that  "Texas,  popu- 
lation considered,  had  more  automobiles  than  that  particular  state.  ’ ’ So  it  is,  Texas  is  up-to- 
date  in  almost  every  line  of  endeavor  and  thought.  Its  people  are  a well  informed  populace, 
and  especially  in  governmental  affairs,  and  no  state  in  the  Union  has  better  law  enforcement 
and  more  modern  government,  which  is  largely  due  to  the  character  of  men  chosen  to  public 
office.  We  come  now  to  speak  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Burnett,  Tax  Assessor  of  Erath  county.  This 
gentleman  was  born  of  German-Irish  extraction  on  his  father’s  farm  near  Duffau,  in  southeast 
section  of  this  county,  March  16,  1869 — and  his  parents  still  own  and  res  hie  on  the  place  of 
his  birth.  .1.  H.  Burnett,  father  of  the  subject  whose  name  heads  this  article,  was  born  in 
Tennessee.  In  1845,  at  age  of  thirteen,  he  came  to  Texas  and  settled  in  Harrison  county.  East 
Texas,  and  to  Erath  county  in  1854.  He  was  one  of  the  frontiersmen  who  fought  the  Indians 
on  the  ranges  in  the  early  days,  and  also  served  four  years  in  the  civil  war  as  a Confederate 
soldier  fighting  for  Southern  rights.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Anna  M.  Stracner  in  this  county, 
and  of  the  twelve  chddren  born  to  them,  six  sons  and  three  daughters  are  now  living.  Mrs. 
Burnett’s  uncle,  Simon  Kuykendall,  fought  in  both  the  Mexican  and  civil  Avars,  and  she  Avent 
to  her  people  in  East  Texas  and  there  remained  during  the  time  her  husband  Avas  in  the  civii 
war.  Both  of  her  parents  died  in  Erath  county  at  a ripe  age,  and  her  husband ’s  mother  ,dso 
died  in  this  county,  aged  ninety-three. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Burnett,  Tax  Assessor,  matured  to  young  manhood  in  the  farming  community 
of  his  birth,  and  Avas  educated  in  the  pidilic  and  High  schools  of  Duffau.  Exce[itiiig  nine  years. 
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lie  lias  resided  in  this  county  all  his  life — seven  years  farming  and  ranching  in  Baylor  county, 
West  Texas,  and  two  years  at  Eldorado,  Oklahoma.  He  continued  to  farm  until  his  election  to 
the  office  of  Tax  Assessor  in  190S,  when  he  was  chosen  by  the  people  with  a majority  of  107 
against  six  opponents  in  the  July  primary  of  1908 — and  in  the  general  November  election  ran 
nineteen  votes  ahead  of  the  Democratic  ticket,  which  exceeded  the  claims  of  any  other  candidate 
in  said  election.  In  his  camlidacy  for  re-election  in  1910  Mr.  Burnett  had  no  opposition,  which 
was  an  eloquent  tribute  to  his  sterling  worth  and  an  expression  of  satisfaction  of  his  adminis- 
tration on  the  part  of  the  jieople.  iMr.  Burnett  was  married  to  Miss  Martha  S.  Hale,  who  was 
also  born  and  reared  in  the  Duffau  neighborhood.  They  have  two  sons  and  three  daughters. 
The  Burnett  family  are  all  faithful  to  the  Primitive  Baptist  faith.  The  taxable  valuation  of 
Eratli  county  is  about  i}il3,00(),000  and  population  is  about  40,000. 

BEHRENS,  Dr.  Herman 

Dr.  Behrens  was  born  in  the 
village  of  Soehlde,  near  Hanover, 
North  Germany,  Feb.  28,  1852.  His 
father  before  him  was  an  agricul- 
turist and  proprietor  and  opera- 
tor of  a chalk  factory,  and  his  boy- 
hood days  were  spent  in  the  midst 
of  these  environments.  After  finish-, 
ing  at  the  village  schools,  he  at- 
tended college  at  Hildsheim,  a town 
of  world  wide  fame  as  the  home  of 
the  “1,000-Eoses  Bush  in  the  yard 
of  the  Cathedral.”  At  the  age  of 
sixteen — in  1868 — Dr.  Behrens  came 
to  America;  landed  in  New  York, 
and  went  directly  to  Quincy,  Illii'ois. 
After  residing  there  for  about 
eighteen  months  he  decided  that 
‘‘the  South  was  'the  coming  coun- 
try, ’ ’ and  went  to  Memphis,  Tenn., 
where  he  was  connected  with  a large 
wholesale  and  manufacturing  drug 
house  during  1872-3.  In  1874  he 
migrated  to  Paris,  Texas,  where, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Ruess  & 
Behrens,  he  was  successfully  en- 
gaged in  the  retail  drug  line  for  four 
years.  In  1878  he  came  to  Waco> 
and  re-entered  the  same  line  of  re- 
tail trade  under  the  firm  name  of  Behrens  & Moser,  on  Austin  avenue,  near  Fourth  street — 
which  proved  very  successful.  In  the  course  of  a few  years,  however,  this  business  was  sold 
out,  and  Dr.  Behrens  returned  to  his  native  soil  of  Germany,  where  he  remained  for  some 
time.  Returning  to  Waco,  he  engaged  in  the  retail  and  wholesale  drug  business,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Behrens  & Castles,  the  junior  member  of  the  firm  being  John  W.  Castle.  The 
business  was  originally  conducted  on  Fourth  street,  in  the  building  now  occupied  by  The 
Semi-Weekly  Tribune,  and  grew  rapidly  from  the  beginning.  In  1891  the  firm  name  was 
dissolved,  the  Behrens  Drug  Company  was  organized,  with  a capital  stock  of  $75,000,  and 
the  present  three-stoiy  brick  structure  at  302-312  South  Third,  street  was  erected  and  moved 
inlo.  So  well  was  the  foundation  of  the  business  originally  laid  by  Dr.  Behrens  that  it  has 
continued  to  prosper  throughout  the  intervening  years,  and  at  present  time — six  years  after 
his  death — its  ojieration  taxes  three  large  building,  and  its  resources  has  grown  from  $75,000 
capital  stock  to  that  of  a capital  and  surplus  of  $31.5,000.  At  an  early  stage  of  the  house’s 
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career  a laboratory  and  manufacturing  department  was  added  to  the  business — in  addition  to 
carrying  all  manner  of  drugs  and  druggists’  sundries  on  a large  scale — and  today  the  manage- 
ment travel  from  eight  regular,  to  twenty  salesmen,  according  to  season,  and  its  goods  are 
consumed  in  all  parts  of  the  Southern  states,  New  and  Old  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  shipped 
to  Cuba  and  South  America,  All  told,  the  house  employs  about  forty  people,  and  also  main- 
tains an  office  at  30  Cliff  street.  New  York.  The  Behrens  Drug  Company  manufacture  and 
put  out  numerous  proprietary  medicines,  but  the  leaders,  and  those  that  are  today  more 
especially  sustaining  the  wide  reputation  of  the  house,  are  as  follows : ‘ ‘ Oxidine,  ’ ’ a specific 

cure  for  chills  and  malaria;  “Mrs.  McCormick’s  Beauty  Cream,’’  “Patton’s  Sour  Wells  Eye 
Salve,’’  and  “Young’s  Blackberry  Cordial.’’  Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Behrens!  which  oc- 
curred Dee.  17,  1905,  Dr.  W.  E.  Clifton,  one  of  Waco's  most  cultured,  elegant  and  wealthiest 
citizens,  succeeded  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Behrens  Drug  Company — he  having  been  one  of 
its  charter  stockholders  and  successive  officials. 

Hence  it  was,  that  Dr.  Behrens  gave  to  Central  Texas  its  pioneer  wholesale  and  manu- 
facturing drug  establishment,  he  having  been  materially  assisted  from  the  beginning  by  P. 
W.  Schumacher,  who  is,  at  this  writing,  manager  of  the  Peruna  Medicine  Company.  Dr. 
Behrens  died  in  the  flower  of  his  usefulness  at  the  age  of  fifty-three  years,  of  heart  trouble, 
superinduced  by  pneumonia,  and  though  his  sickness  covered  a period  of  about  eight  days,  his 
death  came  as  a severe  shock  to  Waco  people,  and  being  a man  of  exceptionally  warm  friends 
throughout  Texas  they  came  from  all  parts  of  the  state  to  attend  his  funeral,  which  was  one 
of  the  most  largely  attended  in  the  history  of  this  city.  Next  to  the  immediate  family,  his 
death  fell  hard  upon  the  employees  of  the  Behrens  Drug  Company,  everyone  of  whom  loved 
him  and  honored  him  as  they  loved  and  honored  no  one  save  their  own  father.  The  press  of 
the  city  and  state  paid  him  almost  unlimited  tribute,  and  perhaps  no  man  of  his  acquaintance 
ever  lived  in  Texas  that  wms  so  sincerely  deserving  of  the  same.  Dr.  Behrens  led  a life  of  use- 
fulness in  the  community.  His  home  was  long  the  center  of  social  activity  of  the  city,  in 

which  he  was  lovingly  aided  by  the  consort  of  his  well  chosen  choice.  In  social  as  well  as 

in  financial  circles,  he  was  .a  leader  in  the  development  and  upbuilding  not  only  of  Waco,  but 
the  state  at  large  as  well.  He  visited  the  old  country  during  1874,  1882,  1894  and  1900,  and 
travel  gave  to  his  acute  mind  a broad  culture,  a jovial  demeanor  among  his  friends,  and  a 
kindness  toward  those  that  were  less  fortunate  in  this  life  than  he.  He  loved  humanity,  and 
gave  liberally  of  his  means  for  charity,  church  and  public  ad\ancement,  and  occupied  a large 
and  copious  pLaee  in  the  history  of  this  city,  to  wdiieli  he  dedicated  his  energies  and  best 
counsel.  He  was  one  of  the  men  who  made  Waco  what  it  is,  and  its  people  would  turn  to 

him  in  time  of  a crisis.  He  helped  to  bring  about  the  Cotton  Palace,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the 

Auditorium  and  other  enterprises,  and  was  the  first  President  of  the  Business  Men’s  Club — • 
his  capacity  for  work  and  his  unselfish  labors  along  these  lines  being  proverbial  and  ap- 
preciated. In  the  Cathedral  of  Dresden  is  the  tomb  of  the  architect.  On  it  is  the  inscription : 
“If  you  would  know  my  work,  look  about  you.’’  And  so  it  may  be  said  of  Dr  Behrens.  If 
yon  would  see  his  work,  look  about  you  in  the  development  of  this  beautiful  city.  He  has  left 
behind  the  memory  of  a man  who  filled  completely  the  sphere  in  life  opened  to  him.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  Past  Exalted  Euler  of  the  local  lodge  of  Elks,  and  w’as  also  a promi- 
nent Knight  of  Pythias  and  Mason.  The  family  worship  with  the  Lutheran  church. 

Dr.  Behrens  was  married  to  Miss  Dorothy  Behrens  Aug.  20,  1874,  the  ceremony  being 
solemnized  at  the  old  home  place  in  the  Fatherland,  where  Mrs.  Behrens  was  also  born  and 
matured  to  young  ladyhood — in  same  neighborhood  of  her  husband.  Two  children  were  born 
to  the  union — one  daughter,  Mrs.  Jennie  Bruhl,  now  residing  with  her  mother  at  the  family 
home,  1829  West  Washington  street,  and  one  son,  who  died  in  infancy  at  Paris,  Texas, 
Their  present  elegant  home  was  built  by  Dr.  Behrens  when  there  existed  but  a few  houses  in 
that  attractive  residential  part  of  the  city. 

BREECH,  Mayor  C.  W. 

Beyond  the  question  of  a doubt  Cleburne  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous,  progressive  and 
modern  little  cities  in  the  Lone  Star  State;  its  aptly  platted  street  system,  well  shaded  lawns 
and  sidewalks,  and  its  innumerable  comfortable  and  palatial  homes  reflect  the  culture  and 
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advancenieiil  ot  its  |ioople  of  alioiit  12,tMiU  souls.  It  is  one  of  the  best  lighted  towns  in  Texas, 
lias  splendid  water  and  sewer  systems,  and  its  retail  and  wholesale  mercantile  interests  rep- 
resent the  highest  order  of  the  day.  Idupiiorting  these  material  interests  is  the  immense  Santa 
Ke  Railroad  shop,  emjdoying  hundreds  of  men  and  a jiayroll  of  something  like  $100,000  per 
month,  and  humerous  other  industrial  and  manufacturing  plants.  The  new  street  railway 
system,  with  eight  miles  of  track  ami  a modern  new  jiark  for  the  pleasure  of  the  jieople, 
augments  metropolitan  life  in  Cleburne.  As  the  chief  magistrate  of  this  model  little  city  too 
much  cannot  be  said  of  Mayor  C.  \\  . Kreech  and  his  jirogressive  administration.  'I’liis  gentle- 
man was  born  in  Washington  county.  ()hio,  .Tan.  18,  I860,  and  he  there  grew  to  young  man- 
hood. His  father,  .1.  L.  Rreech,  was  born  and  reared  in  the  Old  Buckeye  state,  where  he  lived 
the  life  of  a farmer  and  died  in  ISPo.  His  mother  was  i\Iiss  Ellen  Stidd,  who  was  born 
and  reared  in  Ohio,  and  still  resides  at  the  old  home-jilace  in  Ohio. 

After  having  secured  a good  English  education.  Mayor  Breech  began  early  in  life  to  learn 
the  well  drilling  business,  in  which  sjiecial  line  he  was  engaged  for  a number  of  years,  drill- 
ing for  oil,  gas  and  water.  He  was  identified  with  the  oil  fields  of  Washington,  Pa.;  Plureka, 
W.  \a.;  Macksburg,  Findlay  and  Lima,  Ohio,  and  the  gas  belts  of  Indiana,  around  Muncie, 
and  that  of  Kentucky,  south  of  Louisville.  In  1890  he  came  to  Texas  and  engaged  in  the 
water  well  drilling  business — his  exjieiaences  being  at  Cleburne,  W-aco,  Taylor,  Belton,  Bastrop, 
and  for  three  years  operated  on  the  T.  P.  railway,  between  Fort  W'orth  and  El  Paso.  How- 
ever, -Mr.  Breecli  has  continued  to  make  his  home  in  Cleburne  since  he  came  to  Texas  in  1890, 
and  in  1893  was  hajipily  married  to  Miss  Evangeline  Day,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Absalom 
Day,  pioneers  in  this  section  of  the  state.  In  1908  Mr.  Breech  was  elected  as  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  of  Cleburne,  and  served  one  term  of  two  years.  In  1910  he  was  chosen 
Mayor  by  a flattering  majority.  He  organized  the  Cleburne  Foundry  Company,  of  which 
he  is  now  President,  and  this  valuable  new  industry,  which  began  operation  Sejit.  14,  1910, 
employs  about  twenty-five  men  and  is  fast  extending  its  trade  to  distant  territory.  Also 
helped  to  organize  the  Fort  Worth  Oil  Company,  having  control  of  12,000  acres  of  jirospective 
oil  land  near  Putnam,  in  Callahan  county,  and  at  this  writing  the  first  well  is  being  put  down. 
Mayor  Breech  is  a Director  in  The  Traders’  State  Bank  of  Cleburne,  and  as  a Mason  is  Past 
Master  Cleburne  Lodge  No.  Sl.o;  is  High  Priest  Chapter  No.  100,  and  Thrice  Illustrious  Master 
Council  No.  (H.  He  is  a strong  believer  in  the  commission  form  of  government,  and  believes 
Cleburne  will  be  under  this  form  of  administration  in  1913.  Mayor  Breech  is  a man  of  at- 
tractive personality,  weighing  296  jiounds;  is  intelligently  progressive  as  a citizen  and  Mayor; 
believes  in  all  modern  improvements,  and  at  present  time  is  interested  in  getting  a more 
liberal  supply  of  artesian  water  for  his  much  prided  city. 

BRUMFIELD,  Judge  Albert  Marion 

.ludge  Brumfield,  of  Brownwood,  enjoys  the  title  at  the  hands  of  the  people  as  being 
the  “Father  of  the  Good  Roads  Movement  in  Brown  county.’’  Up  to  the  time  of  his 
becoming  County  .fudge  in  1906  there  was  no  sentiment,  and  there  had  been  no  material 
building  of  good  roads  in  this  county — the  people  not  having  become  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject. Through  the  bonded  process  of  raising  funds,  there  has  been  spent  for  good  roads 
to  the  present  writing  $130,000,  and  one  hundred  miles  of  macadamized  and  gravel  roads, 
leading  to  Brownwood  with  eight  and  ten  mile  distances,  have  been  built.  It  was  at  first 
hard  to  educate  the  people  to  the  economy  of  this  question,  but  they  are  now  of  the  decided 
opinion  that  it  is  the  best  spent  money  in  history  of  Brown  county,  .fudge  Brumfield  was 
I’Orn  Oct.  8,  1857,  in  Mississippi  county.  Southeast  Missouri.  His  parents  were  both  natives 
o'’  Kentucky — his  mother  having  been  Ijorn  in  Logan  county,  and  his  father.  Dr.  R.  B. 
Brumfield,  was  born  in  Hardin  county  in  1831.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he,  in  company 
w'ith  the  family  of  his  sweetheart.  Miss  Mariah  E.  Slack,  went  to  Mississippi  county.  Mo., 
when  that  country  was  yet  in  its  primitive  state  of  development,  and  they  were  among 
the  pioneer  settlers  of  their  chosen  community.  The  happy  young  couple  were  married  in 
the  y'ear  1855,  and  born  to  them  were  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  Dr.  Brumfield  was  a 
practitioner  of  medicine  and  surgery  the  major  part  of  his  life,  and  died  in  1892,  in  Caney 
county,  IMo.,  and  the  mother  now  resides  alternatively  with  her  children  in  Texas. 
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At  age  of  twenty  years  Judge  Brumfield  migrated  with  his  parents  from  Stoddard 
eounty,  Mo.,  to  Boone  county,  Northwest  Arkansas,  in  1877 — hence,  he  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  these  two  states,  and  Belfont  College,  Belfont,  Ark.  Studied  law  at 
Springfield,  Mo.,  under  the  preceptorship  of  the  Hon.  John  O'Day,  chief  attorney  for  the 
Frisco  Eailroad  Company,  and  was  licensed  to  practice  in  Arkansas  in  1882 — and  for 
sixteen  years  devoted  himself  to  his  profession  in  Madison  county,  of  that  state.  In  1898 
Judge  Brumfield  came  to  Tulsa,  Indian  Territory,  and  spent  one  year,  after  which,  in 
1899,  we  find  him  making  his  home  with  the  good  people  of  Brownwood,  where,  he  says, 
he  expects  to  round  out  his  career  and  be  buried.  He  was  married  Dec.  13,  1882,  to  Miss 
Dora  Eoff,  of  Belfont,  Ark.,  and  their  home  has  been  blessed  with  seven  children — four 
daughters  and  three  sons,  and  all  of  whom  are  living  at  this  writing.  One  year  after 
coming  to  Brovv^nwood  Judge  Brumfield  was  made  City  Eecorder,  and  served  four  years. 
Was  Justice  of  Peace  two  years,  and  has  been  County  Judge  since  1906 — being  now  in 
his  third  term.  A man  of  practical  ideas  and  fine  legal  attainments,  he  has  the  happy 
faculty  of  making  and  maintaining  friends  wherever  he  is  known.  Brown  county  acquired  - 
a valuable  citizen  when  he  came  among  its  people,  and  they  have  in  many  ways  expressed 
their  appreciation  of  his  sterling  qualities  of  heart  and  mind.  Judge  Brumfield  belongs 
to  the  Odd  Fellows,  K.  of  P.  and  Methodist  church. 

BOYETT,  Dr.  John  Henry 

In  mentioning  the  Boyett  family  we  wish  to  first  speak  of  the  parents  of  the  subject, 
whose  name  precedes  the  body  of  this  article.  His  father,  John  Boyett,  was  born  in  Lenoir 
county.  North  Carolina,  and  lived  his  life  as  a farmer.  While  yet  a boy  he  left  his  native 
heath  and  located  in  Sumter  county,  Ala.,  where  he  lived  until  coming  to  Smith  county. 
East  Texas,  in  1855,  and  to  Blooming  Grove,  Navarro  county,  in  1878,  wdiere  he  died 
Oct.  24,  1892.  He  was  a Deacon  in  the  Baptist  church,  a Eoyal  Arch  Mason,  took  an 
interest  in  good  government,  the  welfare  of  his  community  and  wms  a good  citizen  w’her- 
ever  he  resided.  Dr.  Boyett 's  mother  was  Miss  Melissa  Thorn.  She  was  born  in  North 
Carolina,  Aug.  8,  1832;  matured  to  young  womanhood  in  Alabama,  and  died  at  Blooming 
Grove,  Texas,  in  1883,  after  having  borne  four  sons  and  six  daughters — five  daughters  and 
one  son.  Dr.  Boyett,  being  those  of  the  family  now  living.  Dr.  Boyett  was  born  in  Sumter 
county,  near  Livingston,  Ala.,  Jan.  16,  1853,  and  was  schooled  in  early  life  on  the  farm 
along  with  his  father.  His  education  was  obtained  at  Tyler,  Texas,  and  having  qualified 
for  the  practice  of  dentistry,  came  to  Waco  and  opened  an  office  in  1887,  and  for  the  past 
twenty-four  years  has  stood  at  the  head  of  his  profession  in  this  city — the  present  location 
of  his  office  being  Chalmers  building,  Eoom  10.  In  1888  Dr.  Boyett  was  married  to  Miss 
Bell  McFadden  Ish,  whose  parents  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  as  farmers  in 
McLennan  county.  They  have  one  daughter.  Miss  Johnnie  Belle  Boyett  Both  ancestral 
branches  of  the  family  were  Baptists,  and  in  keeping  with  this  faith  Dr.  Boyett  and  his 
family  worship  with  that  denomination  in  Waco.  Having  become  a Mason  when  twenty- 
one  years  old  while  yet  living  at  Tyler,  he  has  been  a member  in  good  standing  for  the 
past  thirty-seven  years,  which  is  one  of  the  strongest  recommendations  that  can  be  given 
of  man,  so  far  as  character  and  honor  is  concerned.  Throughout  his  long  residence  in 
Waco  Dr.  Boyett  has  ever  been  loyal  to  the  W'elfare  and  development  of  this  city  and 
Central  Texas,  and  as  a practitioner  of  dental  surgerj’,  has  uninterruptedly  enjoyed  a wdde 
practice.*  Popular  among  all  classes  and  respected  by  the  members  of  his  profession,  time 
has  strengthened  Dr.  Boyett  as  a citizen  with  the  great  common  people. 

BECKLEY,  Elkanah 

To  give  a simple  history  of  Mr.  Beckley  for  the  benefit  of  his  posterity,  we  wdll  begin 
with  his  father,  S.  L.  Beckley,  who  was  born  in  the  Blue  Grass  State  of  Kentucky,  from 
whence  he  migrated  to  Indiana,  and  was  married  to  Miss  Eutli  Mathis,  of  Madison,  that 


* He  is  a member  of  tlie  state  and  local  dental  associations. 
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state.  The  couple  went  to  Dade  county,  Mo.,  in  1S45,  where  Mr.  Beckley  became  one  of 
the  largest  farmers  and  stock-raisers  in  Southwestern  Missouri.  In  1868  the  family  moved 
to  Dallas  county,  Texas — near  Lancaster — where  the  father  died  a Mason  and  consistent 
member  of  the  Baptist  church  in  1884,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three.  There  were  born  into 
the  family  five  sons  and  six  daughters,  and  the  mother  died  at  age  of  seventy-nine  years. 
Those  living  at  present  time  are:  Miss  Kizzie  Beckley,  on  the  home-place  near  Lancaster; 

Mrs.  Col.  W.  F.  Williams,  Dallas;  Mrs.  W.  R.  Moffett,  Waxahachie;  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Wetzel, 
Greenfield,  Mo.,  near  the  original  homestead. 

Mr.  Beckley,  whose  name  initiates  this  sketch,  was  born  on  his  father’s  farm  in  Dade 
county,  Mo.,  Dec.  2,  1848,  and  was  married  in  October,  1872,  to  Miss  Anna  Louis  Moffett, 
daughter  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Moffett,  of  Lancaster,  Texas,  and  two  sons  and  two  daughters  con- 
tribute to  the  sunshine  of  their  lives — two  sons  and  one  daughter  being  dead.  Mr.  Beckley 
continued  to  assist  his  father  with  his  farming  and  business  interests  until  after  his  mar- 
riage, when  he  was  for  fifteen  years  engaged  in  business  in  Lancaster — first,  the  grocery 
and  hardware  lines  on  a very  respectable  scale,  then  flour  manufacturing — in  both  of  which 
he  was  successful  until  188!),  when,  after  purchasing  more  than  50,000  bushels  of  wheat, 
left  Lancaster  for  a restful  trip  down  on  the  Galveston  coast;  returning,  found  the  entire 
amount  of  his  wheat  had  heated,  totaling  a loss  of  more  than  .$40,000.  Disposing  of  his 
business  interests  at  Lancaster,  he  was,  what  he  styled  himself,  a “Roanier,  ” for  eight 
or  nine  years,  when  he  located  in  Waco  in  1897,  and  engaged  in  the  real  estate  and  land 
business — with  the  result  that  the  firm  of  Beckley  & Beckley  is  numbered  among  the 
most  aggressive  factors  in  the  progressive  development  of  this  city  and  its  adjacent  trade 
territory.  The  firm  buy,  sell  and  exchange  land  and  real  estate;  build  homes  to  suit,  loan 
money,  and  in  every  way  possible  aid  their  friends,  customers  and  the  development  of 
this  much  favored  section  of  Grand  Old  Texas.  Mr.  Beckley  stated  to  the  writer  that 
in  less  than  three  years  past  his  firm  had  builded  about  120  new  homes  in  Waco;  many  of 
them  located  on  best  residence  streets  of  city,  and  being  of  the  latest  architectural  designs, 
and  yet  the  demand  is  not  supplied;  the  removal  of  the  “Katy”  railway  shops  from  Hills- 
boro to  Waco  was  assured;  the  building  of  the  interurban  from  Waco  to  Dallas  was  a 
certainty;  navigation  on  the  Brazos  river  and  a water-shipping  rate  would  eventually  be 
secured,  and  that  he  believed  it  but  a matter  of  time  when  Waco  would  be  a city  of 
100,000  people.  Liberal  in  his  religious  views  and  politically  a Democrat,  Mr.  Beckley  is 
steadfast,  loyal  and  sincere  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  In  presence  and  bearing  he  is  a 
distinguished  type  of  the  true  Texan  and  Southerner,  of  whom  it  is  a jjleasure  to  salute 
and  converse. 

BAILEY,  Senator  Joseph  Weldon 

Hon.  J.  W.  Bailey,  of  Fort  Worth,  and  senior  United  States  Senator  from  Texas,  was  born 
in  Copiah  county.  Miss.,  Oct.  6,  1863;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1883;  served  as  a district 
elector  on  the  Cleveland  and  Hendricks  ticket  in  1884;  removed  to  Texas  in  1885  and  located 
at  his  present  home;  served  as  elector  for  the  State  at  large  on  the  Democratic  ticket  in 
1888;  was  elected  to  the  Fifty -second,  Fifty-third,  Fifty-fourth,  Fifty-fifth  and  Fifty-sixth 
Congresses;  on  the  organization  of  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress,  IMarch  15,  1897,  he  was  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  was  chosen  United  States  Senator 
January  23,  1901,  to  succeed  Senator  Horace  Chilton;  re-elected  in  1907.  His  term  of  service 
will  expire  March  3,  1913. 

Turn  back  the  dial  on  the  Century  Clock,  if  you  will,  and  trace  carefully  the  history  of  men 
and  governm.ents,  and  all  will  lead  up  to  the  same  simple  story — that  when  they  grow  drunk 
with  power  and  corruption  tliey  grow  aloof  from  the  people ; and  the  fatter  they  wax  the  more 
convinced  are  they  that  the  people  know  not  what  is  best  for  them  and  are  incapable  of  self- 
government.  For  years  Senator  Bailey  has  been  a luminous  fignre  in  the  public  life  of  the 
Nation,  but  his  vision  narrowed  steadily  as  years  passed,  and  if  his  sympathies  and  patriotic 
integrity  had  been  as  strong  as  his  powerful  brain  and  physique  the  great  good  he  could  have 
accomplished  would  have  been  equaled  by  but  few  men  in  history  of  the  country.  So  long 
as  the  human  mind  is  interested  in  the  story  of  the  olden  days,  so  long  as  courage  thrills  and 
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goodness  c-harms,  will  men  read  with  uncovered  heads  the  downfall  of  their  ideals.  The 
difficulty  in  this  age  of  modern  strenuosity,  Americans,  is  not  to  escape  from  death,  but  from 
guilt,  for  guilt  is  swifter  than  death,  and  runs  faster.  Senator  Bailey  has  lived  in  a time  of 
unparalleled  opportunity.  Losing  the  love  and  confidence  of  the  people  of  the  Nation  reduced 
his  actions  at  Washington  to  suspicion;  Truth,  brisk  and  vehement,  and  no  respecter  of 
person,  condemned  him  to  political  death.  He  has  submitted  to  his  punishment  and  quit  the 
race;  and  though  he  is  said  to  be  rich  in  this  world’s  goods,  is  the  taint  on  his  name,  be- 
queathed to  those  to  follow  him,  worth  the  price? 

BREUER,  Dr.  Chas.  H. 

Dr.  Breuer  was  born  in  Malesov,  Bohemia,  March  10,  1866.  His  father,  Karel  Breuer, 
had  a small  estate,  brass  and  iron  foundry  and  machine  shops,  in  the  old  country,  wdiicli  was 
flooded  with  eighteen  feet  of  water  after  a cloudburst  in  1870.  Bohemia  being  under  the 
Austrian  government,  which  tyrannously  exacted  unreasonable  and  as  high  taxes  from  uu- 
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profitable  property  as  that  cf  profitable  investments,  caused  him  to  dispose  of  these  interests 
for  what  he  could  get,  and  in  1876  seek  his  new  home  in  America — especially  was  he  influenced 
in  doing  this  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  and  his  sons  were  expert  and  high-class  mechanics. 
Their  specialty  was  in  the  metal  line,  and  particularly  that  of  manufacturing  moulds  with, 
engraving  and  lettering  for  glass  works,  in  which  the  father  and  two  older  sons  were  highly 
successful  and  enjoyed  appreciable  reputations.  Upon  coming  to  this  country  the  family 
first  resided  for  about  four  months  in  New  York  City,  after  which  they  accepted  the  slogan 
of  “Going  West  and  growung  up  with  the  country” — settling  at  New  Market,  Minn.,  where 
the  father  died  in  1909,  at  the  age  of  ninety-one.  Louis  Breuer,  second  oldest  son,  having 
suffered  the  loss  of  an  eye  as  the  result  of  an  accident  in  the  brass  foundry  in  Bohemia,  de- 
cided he  “wanted  no  more  of  it”  after  coming  to  this  country,  has  for  many  years  been  a 
prosperous  farmer  near  New  Market,  Minn.,  where  he  resides  with  his  family  at  this  writing. 
Mr.  Hynek  Breuer,  the  oldest  son,  is  today  President  of  the  Elreno  Foundry  & Machine  Com- 
pany, the  largest  plant  of  its  kind  in  Oklahoma. 

As  stated  before,  the  Breuer  family  for  centuries  back  in  the  old  country  followed 
mechanical  lines,  but  the  original  subject  of  this  article.  Dr.  Chas.  H.  Breuer,  from  boyhood 
forw'ard,  developed  a different  trend  of  mind.  For  four  years  he  attended  the  Bohemia  Primer 
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scliool-s.  and  lioing  ton  years  old  when  the  family  came  to  America,  he  attended  the  New 
Marker  (frammar  school  to  the  age  of  seventeen.  In  1884,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  and  without 
funds,  he  accepted  the  responsibilities-  of  life  on  his  own  account,  left  home  and  went  to  the 
thriving  city  of  Chicago,  where  he  took  a jiosition  as  a reporter  on  a BoluMiiian  newspaper — 
Tilt  Daily  tSvorno.st.  He  later  worked  on  the  Abendpost  (German'),  and  The  Daily  News 
(Knglishl,  and  acipiired  a high  standing  in  Chicago  journalism.  In  tlie  meantime  he  attended 
tlie  night  sessions  of  the  Boys’  High  school  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  his  literary  educa- 
tion We  ne.xt  find  him  in  the  real  estate  business  in  Chicago  for  two  years,  when  he  put  the 
Merigidd  8ul)-Divisiou,  on  West  Side,  on  the  market.  Going  to  Omaha,  Neb.,  he  decided  to 
(pialify  for  tlie  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery.  Ke-entering  journalism,  he  simultaneously 
accejited  a position  on  Bohemian  newspapers.  The  Bakrok  Zaradu  and  The  Hosjiodar,  an 
agiicultural  bi-monthly,  published  by  a very  prominent  Bohemian  journalist,  in  order  to  |iay 
his  ex|ienses,  and  matriculated  in  the  Medical  Department  of  Creighton  University,  wherein  he 
labored  diligently  for  four  long  years.  Graduating  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class,  he 
was  granted  a diploma  at  close  of  third  year — he  obtaining  first  jirizes  for  medicine,  surgery, 
obstetrics,  and  eye  and  ear — enough  honor  for  one  student  at  tlie  closing  exercises  of  a single 
institution.  To  still  the  better  qualify  him  for  his  jirofession  Dr.  Brener  immediately  re- 
entered for  the  fourth  year,  and  received  an  Ad  Eundem  degree.  During  the  following  two 
years — 1897  8 — he  remained  in  Creighton  Ibiiversity  as  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy — during 
which  time  he  also  practiced  in  Omaha.  His  wife’s  health  failing,  he  came  south  and  located 
at  Halletts\  ille,  this  state — but  without  results.  Spending  a season  near  Colorado  Springs,  in 
the  Rocky  ^Mountains — in  the  log-hut  and  open-air,  with  good  results  for  IMrs.  Brener’s  health, 
he  returned  to  Nebraska,  and  for  seven  years  jiracticed  at  David  City  and  Crete.  Back  to 
grand  old  Texas — this  time  to  live  forever — he  resided  at  Yoakum,  Taylor  and  Cameron  for  a 
period  of  four  years,  where  he  conducted  private  surgical  hospitals.  Dr.  Brener  has  been  living 
in  Waco  little  more  than  a year  at  this  writing  (1911).  His  wide  reputation  as  a surgeon 
having  preceded  him  to  this  city,  he  soon  became  busy,  and  rapidly  built  up  a large  patronage, 
which  engrosses  his  entire  time  and  attention. 

Dr.  Breuer  was  married  to  Miss  Barbara  Hulla,  of  Chicago,  Feb.  17,  1889,  and  they  have 
three  sons  and  one  daughter.  The  oldest  son,  Miles  J.,  graduated  this  year  at  State  University, 
Austin,  with  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  degrees,  chemistry  and  physics,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  The 
daughter,  !Miss  Libbie  A.,  will  next  j-ear  graduate  at  some  institution,  with  same  degrees,  on 
liotany  and  education — it  being  her  ambition  to  become  a teacher  in  high  school  work.  Both 
brother  and  sister  have  shown  marked  literary  talent  in  their  contributions  to  The  University 
Magazine,  Short  Story  Magazine,  Blue  Goose,  Black  Cat  and  other  standard  publications,  while 
he  has  also  proven  himself  a mechanical  genius  along  electrical  lines.  Roland,  aged  seventeen, 
will  next  year  graduate  in  Waco  High  school — his  tendencies  being  strong  for  base  ball  and 
athletics  and  electrical  developments.  The  younger  son,  Senn  E.,  is  aged  twelve,  and  was 
named  for  his  father’s  dearest  friend  and  colaborer.  Dr.  Nicholas  Senn,  the  noted  professor 
of  surgery  in  Chicago.  He  proposes  to  become  a great  surgeon,  also. 

From  an  humble  beginning  Dr.  Breuer  has  wisely  carved  out  his  own  successful  career, 
and  his  entire  life,  from  early  boyhood,  has  been  as  busy  as  it  has  been  useful;  he  having 
improved  every  hour  and  indulged  in  no  by-pleasures  or  idiosyncrasies — pleasurably  employing 
his  idle  time  in  laboratory  work  and  studying  pathology.  A man  of  culture  and  deep  re- 
search of  mind,  he  also  enjoys  a high  standing  in  the  literary  world  of  letters — having  con- 
tributed some  valuable  writings  to  the  press  and  magazines  of  the  countiw.  Has  written  two 
books — “Diseases  of  the  Horse,”  issued  in  1900,  and  a second  edition  now  being  out;  and 
‘ ‘ Household  Treatment  ’ ’ was  issued  in  1907 — both  in  the  Bohemian  language.  Dr.  Breuer  has 
conducted  private  hospitals  for  the  past  twelve  years,  and  at  present  time  has  charge  of  the 
Waco  Sanitarium.  Personally  he  is  a congenial  associate,  and  makes  and  maintains  friends 
wherever  he  goes.  He  worships  with  the  Congregational  church,  and  belongs  to  the  Masons, 
Odd  Fellows,  A.  O.  U.  W.,  W.  O.  W.,  M.  W.  A.,  S.  P.  J.  S.  T.,  Z.  C.  B.  J„  Rebeccas  and 
Degree  of  Honor.  Dr.  Breuer  was  the  originator  and  manager  of  “Bohemian  Day”  during 
the  1910  Cotton  Palace  festivities,  when  he  brought  12,000  Bohemians  to  Waco;  affording  a 
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procession  mile  and  half  long,  curb  to  curb,  and  \vhich  was  the  banner  day  of  the  occasion. 
Dr.  Brener  likes  Waco,  and  believes  it  will  some  day  be  a great  city. 

BABIES — The  Art  of  Rearing  Them 

Look  carefully  and  long  at  the  picture  of  this  Texas 
Baby  Boy  before  you  read  another  single  word.  This  pic- 
ture is  a photograph  of  the  whole  human  family.  He  is  wide 
between  the  eyes;  an  indication  of  intelligence,  imagination. 
He  has  a tender  mouth,  which  doesn ’t  by  any  means  suggest 
that  he  is  temperamentally  weak.  His  forehead  has  room  in 
it  for  any  and  all  kinds  of  knowledge;  or,  MIS-knowledge — 
and  that ’s  what  we  want  to  talk  about.  The  Baby  is  the  child 
of  just  common  folk.  He  was  not  born  to  luxury  and  p)amper- 
ing,  which  is  unquestionably  a tine  thing  for  the  Baby.  But 
how  would  YOU  raise  him?  That’s  the  IMPOETANT  QUES- 
TION. Now  this  Baby  with  the  wide  space  between  the  eyes 
can  learn  to  be  bad  or  good.  He  is  four  years  old.  The  in- 
nocent, tender  lifts  may  easily  be  moulded  into  the  firm 
straight  line  which  means  “Decision”  in  Big  Business,  or 
they  may  remain  tender.  The  eyes,  which  wistfully  appeal,  may  just  as  easily  become 
hard  and  steely.  If  this  Baby’s  Pajm  and  Mamma  perpetually  scold  him,  they  will 
drive  away  the  tender  expression,  for  they  will  drive  out  the  tenderness.  If  they  perpet- 
uallv'  praise  him,  they  will  as  surely  ruin  him.  Deal  with  him  positively,  but  lovingly. 
Weight  him  with  responsibility  as  his  development  toward  maturity  is  able  to  bear  it — 
a character-developer — and  instill  into  his  breast  noble  principles  of  sacrifice,  high  ideals, 
honor  and  love  of  humanity  and  things  beautiful.  Look  at  the  jiicture  again.  He  is  very 
susceptible  to  good  or  bad  treatment.  He  has  a good  chest.  Develop  it.  Good  chests 
mean  bodily  strength,  and  bodily  strengtli  helps  mental  virility.  He  has  fine  shoulders; 
broaden  them.  Broad  shoulders  give  a man  confidence  and  stability.  See  that  his  legs  are 
athletically  developed.  Children  Ijorn  in  a hovel  have  not  had  that  blessed  privilege  taken 
away  from  them.  The  possibilities  which  lie  in  ANY  BABY  cannot  be  computed.  We 
ask  the  mothers  of  the  Nation  to  think  of  these  things  and  give  the  BABIES  a chance 
for  the  best  there  is  in  them.  Let  this  Baby  grow  up  to  be  a Man — whether  it  be  a Man 
with  a pick,  or  a Man  with  an  office,  or  a Man  with  a suite  of  offices;  and  then  the  mother 
of  this  handsome  little  one  shall  feel  that  she  has  done  her  DLTTY  to  humanity,  fulfilled 
her  mission  from  God.  It  is  a long  jump  from  tramping  on  the  mother’s  toes  and  climbing- 
on  her  knees  to  the  stalw'art  manhood  of  building  Empires  and  serving  as  President 
of  the  United  States,  but  a number  of  them  have  done  this  very  thing. 

BAKER,  Capt.  John  Holland 

Capt.  Baker  was  born  in  the  famous  Blue  Grass  section  of  Kentucky,  Erankfort  be- 
ing seat  of  government  and  also  the  capital  of  the  state.  The  date  of  his  birth  was 
April  6,  1822;  his  father  coming  of  Irish  descent,  and  his  mother  that  of  Welsh — her 
maiden  name  being  Miss  Lucinda  Edwards — born  in  Woodford  county,  Ky.,  April  6, 
1802;  died  Aug.  1,  1879.  Capt.  Baker  was  married  to  Miss  Amanda  Saunders,  of  Shelby 
county,  Kentucky,  a member  of  one  of  the  well  known  families  of  that  state,  and  later 
lived  near  Lexington,  in  the  splendid  county  of  Payette,  as  a successful  farmer  and 
stock-raiser.  By  this  marriage  were  born  ex-Mayor  .Tames  B.  Baker;  .Tohn  W.,  for  many 
years  County  Clerk,  Treasurer,  Sheriff,  County  .Tudge  and  now  practicing  law;  Mrs. 
Mary  E.  Pogue,  of  this  county;  ex-State  Senator  Waller  S.  Baker,  attorney-at-law';  Mark 
D.,  deceased,  and  Mrs.  <1.  E.  Horne,  of  Waco.  Starting  to  Texas  with  his  family,  Capt. 
Baker  crossed  the  Eed  Kiver  in  1858,  and  located  on  Tonk  Creek,  near  Cra-w'ford,  in  this, 
McLennan  county,  -R'hile  this  section  was  yet  in  its  crude  state  of  development,  and 
continued  his  favorite  pursuit  as  a farmer  and  stock-raiser.  He  was  one  of  the  few  men 
in  those  days  that  foresaw  the  future  development  of  Texas,  and  especially  to  appreciate 
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the  fertility  of  the  soil,  attractive  climate  and  other  natural  advanages  of  this,  the  choice 
part  of  the  Black  Land  Belt  of  Texas,  and  accordingly  laid  the  foundation  for  a large 
estate  and  a competent  fortune.  On  May  4,  1860,  his  good  wife  passed  to  her  final  re- 
ward, and  being  sad  of  mind  and  shattered  of  spirit,  he  thought  of  returning  to  his  “Old 
Kentucky  Home,’’  but  the  civil  war  was  approaching,  and  he  was  one  among  the  first  to 
respond  to  arms  in  defense  of  the  Confederate  Cause — enlisting  in  Co.  H.,  19th  Texas  Cav. 
Bemaining  in  service  until  carried  off  the  battle  field  for  dead  at  Patterson,  Mo.,  in 
1863  by  his  friends,  Thos.  West,  of  West,  Texas,  and  Thomas  II.  Killingsworth,  Captain 
of  Sharp-Shooters,  of  Waco,  Texas.  Badly  crushed,  wounded  and  broken  in  health, 
his  oldest  sou,  James  B.,  then  fifteen  years  of  age,  accepted  his  musket  and  took  his  place 
in  the  ranks.  The  father’s  parting  words  to  the  juvenile  soldier  were:  “My  son,  I’d 

rather  know  that  a thousand  bullets  pierced  your  breast,  than  to  know  that  one  went 
tliroiigh  your  back;’’ — tlie  son’s  answer  being,  “Father,  I’ll  never  dishonor  you,’’  and 
from  that  time  to  the  close  of  hostilities  made  a gallant  and  true  soldier  in  defense  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy.  On  Xov.  28,  1862,  Capt.  Baker  was  a second  time  married,  to 
Miss  Eva  Loughridge,  of  this  county,  by  whom  he  had  four  children,  as  follows:  Mrs. 
Hadley  Roberts,  now  residing  in  Shackelford  county;  Terry  L.,  of  Crawford,  Texas;  Dr. 
Mark  D.,  Albany,  Texas,  and  Uriah  E.,  of  Stamford.  The  mother  died  in  1910.  Capt. 
Baker  lived  a consistent  member  of  the  Christian  church,  and  died  Nov.  9,  1891,  of 
apoplexy,  at  his  ranch,  near  Crawford,  this  county.  His  remains  were  buried  in  beautiful 
Oakwood  Cemetery,  Waco,  where  a tall  and  magnificent  monument,  graced  by  a life- 
statue  carved  in  Italy,  bears  eloquent  tribute  to  his  memory. 

Capt.  Baker  was  remarkably  successful  in  all  his  business  affairs,  and  left  a large 
estate.  However,  the  richest  heritage  he  left  this  part  of  the  state  was  his  good  name, 
and  the  stalwart  sons  and  noble  daughters  he  gave  to  Texas;  all  of  whom  revere  his 
memory,  and  have  ever  sought  in  every  waj^  to  live  in  honor  of  his  exalted  name.  Capt. 
Baker  was  born  and  grew  up  amidst  Kentucky  hospitality,  and  this  phase  of  his  rugged 
and  hearty  character  enlarged  gracefully  as  he  grew  older,  and  the  hospitality  of  his 
home,  to  both  friends  and  strangers  alike,  was  open-armed  and  genuine,  and  was  known 
far  and  wide.  He  loved  his  fellowman,  and  especially  his  neighbor.  A strong  believer 
in  education  and  one  of  the  financial  benefactors  in  aiding  Baylor  University — as  well 
as  being  an  admirer  of  Dr.  Burleson — he  was  also  a friend  and  adviser  of  the  young  man 
just  beginning  life,  and  always  found  a supreme  pleasure  in  extending  his  purse  and 
other  kindnesses  to  those  in  need,  the  church  and  charity.  If  all  men  were  as  noble  and 
resplendent  in  qualities  of  heart  and  mind  as  Capt.  Baker  there  would  be  more  happiness 
and  less  suffering  in  the  world. 

Breathing  the  spirit  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  Capt.  Baker  was  held  during  his 
day  and  time,  it  is  appropriate  in  this  connection  to  reproduce  handsome  tributes  paid 
his  memory  thiough  the  press,  following  the  period  of  his  death,  by  three  of  Waco’s  most 
distinguished  citizens,  viz.:  Dr.  William  L.  Prather,  LL.D.,  at  that  time  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  Texas,  and  subsequently  President  of  this  insti- 
tution, contributed  the  following  interesting  and  impressive  reflections  in  The  Waco  Day: 
“In  his  death  has  passed  away  one  of  Nature’s  noblemen.  Earnest,  brave,  true — what- 
soever his  hands  found  to  do  he  did  it  vrith  his  might.  He  had  said  several  times  in  the 
past  few  years,  ‘I  shall  die  in  my  tracks;’  and  his  wonderful  constitution,  sustained  by  a 
more  wonderful  will,  yielded  at  last  while  he  was  at  his  barn  attending  to  some  stock. 
Death  could  not  have  found  him  except  at  his  post  of  duty.  Few  men  ever  endured  more 
self-denial  and  greater  hardships  than  he.  He  was  patriotic,  charitable  and  full  of  love 
for  his  friends  and  the  tenderest  affection  for  his  family.  Denied  the  advantages  of  ed- 
ucation himself,  it  was  the  ambition  of  his  life  that  his  children  should  have  that  for 
which  his  own  ambitious  heart  had  so  often  yearned.  It  falls  to  the  lot  of  few  men  to 
give  such  a family  of  children  to  his  country.  With  them,  and  among  them,  his  strong 
will  and  affectionate  heart  was  ever  the  ruling,  guiding  power.  He  ruled  his  household, 
and  his  sons  and  daughters,  though  grown  to  manhood  and  womanhood,  yielded  a willing 
obedience  to  his  wishes. 
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“Capt.  Baker  was  noted  for  his  urbanity  and  his  wholesouled  hospitality.  He  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  successful  raiser  of  fine  stock  in  the  county,  and  took  first  premiums 
at  state  and  county  fairs,  and  was  preparing  stock  for  exhibition  at  the  World’s  Fair  in 
Chicago  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

“As  a citizen  he  was  public-spirited  and  generous.  As  a neighbor  he  was  kind  and 
accommodating.  This  community,  this  county,  this  state,  will  miss  him.  He  leaves  a large 
estate  built  up  by  his  wonderful  energy  and  sagacity.  He  leaves  as  a heritage  to  his 
family  and  the  community  an  untarnished  reputation  and  a noble  example  worthy  of  em- 
ulation. ’ ’ 

Dr.  Eufus  C.  Burleson,  President  of  Baylor  University,  “the  man  who  buried  in 
baptism  Gen..  Sam  Houston  and  the  Babe  of  the  Alamo,”  and  an  intense  patriot  of 
Texas,  made  the  following  simple  and  lovable  contribution  through  The  Waco  Guardian: 
‘ ‘ Among  the  many  devoted  friends  and  patriots  who  have  died  in  the  last  year,  none 
was  truer  and  dearer  to  my  heart  than  Capt.  John  H.  Baker.”  (For  the  funeral  occasion 
the  Commissioners’  Court,  the  County  and  District  Courts,  and  Baylor  University,  with  five 
hundred  students,  all  adjourned  to  do  honor  to  a devoted  friend  and  true  citizen,  and 
above  all  to  a devoted  father  and  husband.  The  burial  services  were  conducted  by  Dr. 
Eufus  C.  Burleson,  who  offered  tender  consolation  to  the  weeping  relatives  and  ^minted 
out  the  noble  excellencies  of  the  dead  as  an  example  to  the  living)  He  said:  “I  knew 

Capt.  Baker  intimately  for  thirty-one  years.  He  then  said  the  great  desire  of  his  heart 
was  to  be  a good  citizen,  and  to  raise  a family  that  will  be  intelligent,  moral,  patriotic 
and  devoted  to  all  that  is  good  and  noble.  He  said,  ‘I  want  you  to  educate  all  my 
children  and  help  me  to  prepare  them  to  be  useful,  happy  and  honorable.  ’ And  no  man 
ever  succeeded  better.  ’ ’ 

Mr.  A.  E.  McCollum,  now  Editor  of  The  Waco  Tribune  and  one  of  the  best  known 
and  most  popular  newspaper  men  in  Texas,  published  the  following  editorial  in  his  paper, 
which,  at  that  time,  was  The  Waco  Day:  “Capt.  Baker  failed  to  acquire  a college  educa- 

tion. His  early  life  was  spent  amid  scenes  in  which  Latin  Grammars  would  have  been 
regarded  as  most  useful  when  devoted  to  wadding  a gun,  and  Greek  was  eschewed,  while 
woodcraft  was  considered  most  elevating.  Capt.  Baker  educated  himself  in  later  life 
in  good  English  and  arithmetic,  and  that  which  he  knew,  he  knew  well.  That  which  was 
denied  him,  he  gave  his  children;  most  liberally,  too. 

“When  the  stranger  at  the  gate  heard  Capt.  Baker  »ay,  ‘Come  in,’  he  recognized  the 
true  ring  of  hospitality — its  own  voice  uttered  by  its  mouthpiece.  He  meant  it.  His  door 
was  open,  his  board  was  free.  The  man  had  a heart  which  filled  his  entire  bosom.  It 
was  the  heart  stern  as  the  heart  of  a Brutus  at  greed,  tender  and  melting  as  that  of  a 
woman  when  an  appeal  came  from  distress. 

“ ‘I  am  the  door,’  was  sjjoken  by  Jesus,  and  no  doubt  the  Holy  Nazarene  had  knocked 
in  vain  when  wandering  and  hungry.  Capt.  Baker  had  permitted  this  touching  Gospel  to 
sink  deep,  and  his  heart  was  Christ-like  in  its  charity.  If  ever  he  knocked  in  vain  when 
traveling  in  the  desert  wilds  it  were  pity,  indeed,  for  it  was  turning  away  a man  who 
turned  none  off — who  succored  all. 

‘ ‘ When  the  war  between  the  states  came  on  he  was  prompt  to  take  his  place  among 
the  soldiers  in  the  Confederate  army  who  'were  fighting  the  battle  for  state  sovereignty, 
and  his  honorable,  earnest  service  was  attested  by  the  wounds  he  bore  to  the  grave.  Shat- 
tered, broken  down;  seemingly  a dying  man,  he  turned  his  face  homeward,  leaving  a 
son  behind  him  in  the  ranks.  ‘My  son,’  he  said  in  parting,  ‘I  hope  you  will  survive  this 
war;  but  if  you  do  not,  I want  you  to  die  in  the  front.  ’ 

“He  was  a patriot  of  the  Eoman  mould,  ready  to  die  for  his  country.  He  ruled  his 
household  by  love  alone,  and  his  success  of  his  plan  is  manifested  in  stalwart,  worthy 
sons  and  virtuous  daughters — true  ladies  under  the  sun  of  the  Lone  Star  state.  He  built 
up  a princely  estate,  and  did  much  for  his  county  by  precept  and  example.  He  improved 
methods  of  agriculture  and  stock-raising.  He  taught  neighbors  golden  lessons  of  thrift 
and  honesty.  He  settled  quarrels  without  appealing  to  courts.  In  some  respects  he  was 
not  a 2^1’ofitable  friend  of  lawyers. 
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“These  old  Eomuus  are  sinkiuj;  one  by  one.  Baker,  Erath,  Chalmers,  Ross,  Prather, 
Dunklin — ah,  what  a •jatheriiif;  on  the  other  side.  Ye  winds  that  arise  beyond  Laguna  de 
la  Madre,  beyond  Aransas  I’ass,  Beyond  Matagorda — breezes  that  bear  the  whispering  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  that  bend  the  soft  grass  and  kiss  the  sad  and  sighing  pines — sweep 
on  to  the  Pecos  and  to  the  far  Pacific,  Init  stay  awhile,  linger  and  sing  a recpiiem  over  the 
graves  of  these  heroes,  who  came  before  the  Red  Man  left,  and  turned  a wild  and  waste- 
ful wilderness  into  a garden  of  roses,  where  love  strays  and  the  caroling  of  the  birds 
have  substituted  their  hymns  for  savage  songs  of  the  com|uereil  desert — desert  now  no 
more.  ’ ’ 

BYRD,  Mayor  Thomas  Enoch 

flavor  Thomas  E.  Byrd  is  now  serving  his  second  term  as  Chief  .Magistrate  of  the  beau- 
tiful, progressive  and  prosperous  little  city  of  Greenville — its  jiopnlation  being  about  14,000. 
He  was  born  E'eb.  19,  1857.  on  his  father’s  plantation,  in  Ray's  Creek  neighborhood.  Hunt 
county.  His  father,  David  E.  Byrd,  was  born  in  1834,  at  Aberdeen,  Miss.  Being  in  delicate 
liealth  during  the  civil  war,  he  joined  the  Confederate  army  no  less  than  three  different  times, 
but  in  each  instance  became  incapacitated  for  service  and  was  honorably  discharged.  He 
was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Hunt  county,  acquired  land,  and  died  in  1880,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-six.  The  fact  that  he  was  for  many  years  a Deacon  in  tlie  Baptist  church;  a Mason,  an 
Odd  Fellow,  and  politically  a Democrat,  is  ample  expression,  we  think,  of  his  being  a man  of 
exemplary  character  and  useful  citizenship.  After  coming  to  this  country  he  was  married  to 
iMiss  Rachael  Birdwell  in  Bowie  county,  her  parents  having  come  from  East  Tennessee,  where 
she  was  born.  She  died  in  1902,  at  age  of  seventy-three.  Born  to  them  were  five  sons  and 
four  daughters,  of  which  only  three  children  survive,  as  follows:  L.  X.  Byrd,  the  active  Vice- 

President  of  the  First  X^ational  Bank  of  Greenville;  Mrs.  T.  U.  Bozen,  of  Winnsboro,  and 
Mayor  Thomas  E.  Byrd,  of  Greenville. 

Mayor  Byrd  matured  to  young  manhood  on  the  farm,  and  taught  in  the  jmblic  schools  of 
Wolfe  City  and  Scatter  Branch,  Hunt  county,  for  a jieriod  of  seven  years,  in  which  manner 
he  obtained  funds  to  finish  his  education  at  Bajdor  University  under  the  personal  direction  of 
the  much  revered  Dr.  Rufus  A.  Burleson,  Waco — entering  this  famous  institution  in  1879,  he 
graduated  in  1884.  Completing  his  course  in  .Tune,  1884,  he  returned  home,  made  the  race 
and  was  elected  County  Clerk  of  Hunt  county  this  same  year.  Such  an  efficient  officer  did  he 
make  that  he  was  re-elected  two  years  later,  and  thus  served  the  people  of  Hunt  county  in  this 
capacity  for  two  terms,  or  four  years.  He  next  devoted  his  efforts  to  the  making  of  an  ab- 
stract of  Hunt  county,  which  is  now  the  accepted  and  official  instrument  of  this  character. 
In  the  meantime  Mr.  Byrd  had  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1890.  In  1893  he 
was  chosen  Mayor  of  Greenville,  and  served  one  term,  after  which  his  time  was  occupied  in 
the  practice  of  law  and  looking  after  his  property  investments,  nntil  he  was  again  called  on  in 
1910  to  accept  the  chief  responsibilities  in  the  city  administration  of  Greenville.  In  each 
and  every  instance  where  Mr.  Byrd  has  gone  before  the  people  who  have  known  him  all  his  life, 
asking  an  expression  of  their  esteem  and  confidence  in  him,  whether  it  was  for  county  or  city 
office,  their  response  with  liberal  majorities  in  his  behalf,  has  been  of  such  i>roportions  as  to 
make  him  feel  proud  of  his  friends.  In  the  last  city  election  his  majority  was  more  than  the 
total  votes  received  by  all  of  his  three  opponents.  A man  of  untiring  energy  and  enthnsiastie 
public  spirit;  liberal  in  his  views  and  jirogressive  in  his  administration  of  city  affairs,  Green- 
ville is  to<lay  prospering  more  than  ever  before  under  his  guidance.  And  it  is  proper  to  say  in 
this  connection  that  Greenville  is  noted  for  its  wealth,  culture,  and  as  being  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  Black  Land  Belt  of  Texas.  Mayor  Byrd  is  a Knight  Templar,  Mason  and  an  Odd 
Fellow. 

BLAIR,  Capt.  George  Whitfield 

Capt.  George  W’hitfield  Blair,  named  in  honor  of  Rev.  Whitfiebl,  one  of  the  founders 
of  Methodism  and  an  early  follower  of  John  Wesley,  was  born  in  Pittsylvania  county, 
Virginia,  May  25,  1844,  and  migrated  to  Texas  with  his  parents  in  1858 — first  settling 
in  Gr.ayson  county  on  21st  day  of  .lanuary,  1859.  In  May,  1862,  he  enlisted  in  11th  Texas 
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Battery,  commanded  b}'  Sylvanus  Howell,  and  served  until  about  28th  day  of  May,  1865, 
when  the  Company  was  given  a thirty  days’  furlough.  The  company  was  first  attached 
to  a Brigade  commanded  by  Gen.  Albert  G.  Pike,  Major-Gen.  Hindman's  Division;  the 
Brigade  thereafter  being  commanded  by  Gens.  Douglas  H.  Cooper  and  Eichard  M.  Gano, 
and  the  Divisions  by  Gens.  Steele  and  S.  B.  Maxey.  His  service  was  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, Arkansas  and  Missouri.  Was  engaged  in  several  battles,  but  none  of  them  his- 
torical; the  paramount  intention  of  the  Confederate  forces  in  that  Department  was  to 
keep  the  Union  army  from  invading  the  state  of  Texas  from  the  North — other  commands 
being  on  the  Southern  coast  to  keep  them  from  invading  the  state  by  way  of  the  Gulf. 
After  the  war  was  over,  Mr.  Blair  engaged  in  various  pursuits  until  May,  1871,  when  he 
was  appointed  Dej^uty  District  Clerk  of  Fannin  county,  the  duties  of  which  office  he  dis- 
charged until  April  18,  1876,  when,  having  been  elected  District  Clerk  of  Fannin  county, 
he  qualified  as  such  and  remained  such  clerk  until  12th  day  of  November,  1890 — having- 
been  elected  to  that  office  at  the  hands  of  Fannin  county  people  seven  consecutive  times. 
Early  in  the  year  of  1891  Mr.  Blair  was  elected  Cashier  of  The  Bonham  National  Bank, 
which  position  he  filled  until  July  2,  1893,  when  he  was  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Court  of 
Civil  Appeals  of  the  Fifth  Supreme  District  of  Texas — sitting  at  Dallas — and  has  since, 
and  is  at  present  discharging  the  official  duties  of  this  office.  On  Nov.  12,-  1873,  Mr.  Blair 
was  happily  married  to  Miss  Fannie  B.  Shortridge,  daughter  of  J.  B.  Shortridge,  who  _ 
was  born  in  Kentucky,  married  in  Missouri  and  came  to  Texas  at  commencement  of  civil 
war.  The  children  born  of  this  union  are  as  follows:  H.  T.,  (deceased);  J.  B.,  Teller  in 

Commonwealth  National  Bank,  Dallas;  Misses  Kittie  Belle,  Juanita  and  Norine — the 
family  residence  being  at  2803  Eouth  street,  Dallas.  Mr.  Blair  has  served  as  Adjutant 
of  Sterling  Price  Camp  U.  C.  Y.,  Dallas,  since  Dec.  1,  1909 — succeeding  Oliver  Steel,  who 
was  afterwards  elected  to  the  life-honor  rank  of  Adjutant-Emeritus.  Somewhere  in  this 
book  we  have  stated  that  a native-Yirginian  never  loses  his  characteristic  personality 
of  quiet  dignity,  conspicuous  honor  and  courtly  deportment,  and  this  is  easily  true  in  Mr. 
Blair ’s  case.  The  Old  Mother  State,  with  its  soil  drenched  with  the  blood  of  many  brave 
heroes,  has  contributed  much  to  the  character  and  good  citizenship  of  Texas.  His  old 
comrades  testify  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Blair  was  a brave  soldier,  and  as  a public  official 
he  has  always  discharged  his  duties  with  absolute  ability  and  honor  becoming  a gentle- 
man. At  present  time  he  is  Assistant-Adjutant  General  Trans-Mississippi  Department 
U.  C.  Y.  Association,  and  is  a member  on  Staff  Gen.  K.  M.  YanZandt,  Fort  IVorth. 

BURNETT,  Prof.  John  Hubert 


educational  work,  and  nowhere  in  this  state  are  local  citizens  more  proud  of  their  highly 
developed  schools  than  in  Abilene,  one  of  the  most  thriving  of  West  Texas  cities  of 
14,000  population.  In  charge  of  these  city  schools  as  Superintendent  is  Prof.  J.  H.  Bur- 


The  national  characteristic  of  the  American  people  is 
eloquence,  and  nothing  will  take  the  place  of  eloquence  to 
bring  forth  a natural  bent.  It  is  said  that  when  Disraeli 
wanted  to  convince  England  he  wrote  a novel;  when  Glad- 
stone wanted  to  convince  England  he  made  a speech;  when 
Macaulay  wanted  to  convince  England  he  wrote  an  essay;  as 
did  Addison  and  Swift  and  Bolingbroke  before  him.  The 
pen  was  a mighty  weapon  in  the  hand  of  Sir  Eobert  Walpole, 
and  nearly  as  effective  as  the  purse.  And  yet  all  of  these  are 
merely  echoes  from  the  most  remote  school  rooms.  Perhaps 
there  never  was  a time  in  history  of  the  world  when  the 
people  were  so  thoroughly  aroused  to  the  advantages  and 
])Owers  of  education,  and  of  the  forty-nine  states  in  this 
broad  and  jirogressive  Union,  Texas  ranks  well  to  the  fore  in 
this  great  work.  While  drouths  have  for  the  past  three 
years  materially  affected  the  producing  wealth  of  the  West 
Texas  country,  it  has  not  interrupted  the  onward  march  of 
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jiett,  who  was  born  8ept.  22,  1871,  on  his  father’s  farm  in  Madison  county.  East  Texas. 
His  original  ancestry  were  handed  down  the  line  from  Virginia,  his  father,  Andrew 
.lackson  Burnett,  having  been  born  in  Pike  county,  Eastern  Kentucky,  in  1836.  He  there 
matured  to  manhood,  and  when  the  civil  war  came  on,  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army. 
He  was  among  the  first  to  offer  up  his  life  and  services,  and  aside  from  the  time  he 
was  retained  as  a prisoner  of  war,  was  in  active  service  until  peace  was  declared.  In 
1866  he  came  to  Madison  county.  East  Texas,  and  was  one  of  tlie  very  first  settlers  in  that 
part  of  the  state,  where  he  still  resides.  He  led  an  active  life  as  a farmer  and  school 
teacher;  is  a Mason,  Baptist,  and  is  now  in  his  seventy-fifth  year  of  a mellow  age.  He  was 
married  in  1869  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Day,  who  was  born  in  Walker  county.  East  Texas,  and 
she  died  June  27,  1909;  aged  sixty  years.  Of  this  marriage  were  born  four  sons  and  tw'o 
daughters — all  of  whom  are  now  living. 

Prof.  Burnett  is  immensely  qualified  for  the  pursuance  of  his  w'ork  by  a broad  and 
liberal  education.  He  attended  Baylor  University  under  Dr,  Burleson;  graduated  in 
Peabody  Xormal  College,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  1900,  with  L.  I.  degree;  in  University  of 
Nashville  with  A.  B.  degree  in  1901,  and  has  since  done  special  work  at  Vanderbilt 
University,  Nashville;  University  of  West  Virginia,  Morgantown;  Chicago  University, 
and  if  the  health  of  his  invalid  wife  permits  will  next  attend  Leland  Standford  University, 
of  California,  with  view  of  rounding  out  considerable  more  work  that  he  anticipates  doing- 
in  the  future.  Prof.  Burnett  taught  his  first  country  school  when  he  was  less  than  seven- 
teen years  old  in  southeast  corner  of  Madison  county.  East  Texas,  and  from  that  day  to 
the  present  has  either  been  teaching  or  attending  college  or  University.  In  more  recent 
years  he  taught  at  Cuero,  and  -wms  Principal  of  Graham  high  schools;  Suj)erintendent 
Garland  High  school,  and  Principal  at  Dublin,  Bonham,  Sherman,  and  accepted  the  Super- 
intendency  of  the  Abilene  city  schools  in  July,  1909.  Prof.  Burnett  was  married  Dec. 
27,  190.5,  to  Miss  Florence  Clemmie  Bashan,  of  Dallas,  and  one  daughter  died  in  infancy, 
and  one  daughter  is  living,  Mary  Eva,  two  years  old.  The  approximate  valuation  of  the 
Abilene  citv  school  property  is  $175,000;  the  splendid  new  High  school  building  represent- 
ing $40,000  of  this  amount  Forty  teachers  are  employed,  and  the  enrollment  has  gone  as 
high  as  2,000.  Under  Prof.  Burnett’s  guidance  the  city  schools  of  Abilene  have  reached 
a higli  state  of  perfection  aud  usefulness.  The  High  school  affiliates  -w’ith  all  the  uni- 
versities of  the  state,  and  here  eight  teachers  are  employed,  each  one  of  whom  must 
be  a university  graduate,  with  at  least  three  years  of  experience.  Prof.  Burnett  belongs 
to  the  W.  O.  W.,  M.  W.  of  A.,  K.  of  P.  and  the  M.  E.  church. 

BUCKALEW,  Dr.  Thomas  William 

One  among  the  sturdy  sons  that  the  Empire  State  of  Alabama  has  given  to  the  good 
citizenship  aud  the  medical  profession  of  Texas  is  that  of  Dr.  William  T.  Buckalew  of 
Ennis.  His  ancesterj-  were  among  the  first  settlers  of  South  Carolina  and  Alabama — 
blazing  the  way  in  the  wilderness  for  the  white  settlers  when  life  was  cheap  among 
the  Indians.  Dr.  Buckalew ’s  father,  W.  D.  Buckalew,  was  born  in  Edgefield  (county)  Dis- 
trict, South  Carolina,  aud  was  married  to  Miss  Julia  Ann  Hart,  who  was  born  and  reared 
in  this  same  neighborhood,  in  March,  1852.  Soon  after-wards  they  made  the  trip  by 
wagon  to  Chambers  county,  Alabama,  -n-here  they  both  died  after  having  lived  an  in- 
dustrious and  useful  life — he  in  July,  1885,  at  age  of  fifty-seven;  and  she  in  1906,  at  age 
of  seventv  years.  Two  sons  died  in  infancy,  and  they  reared  three  daughters  and  five 
sons,  aud  all  are  living  and  married  tit  this  -writing.  The  father  wms  a natural  born 
mechanic  aud  widely  known  cabinet-maker,  conducted  hiss  hops  and  farm,  and  was 
in  the  Confederate  army.  Having  finished  his  literary  education  in  the  High  schools  of 
his  native  county.  Dr.  Buckale-vi'  qualified  for  the  practice  of  medicine  in  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  Baltimore,  and  the  Kentucky  School  of 
Medicine,  Louisville,  Ky. — graduating  in  the  last  named  institution  in  1883,  and  taking 
a postgraduate  course  in  1898.  In  the  meantime — in  April,  1880 — he  was  married  to 
Miss  Carrie  E.  Daniel,  who  was  also  a native  of  Chambers  county,  Ala.,  and  soon  after 
the  Doctor  obtained  his  diploma  to  practice  medicine  the  family  came  to  Ennis,  Texas. 
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After  two  years’  residence  at  this  place,  health  failing  him,  he  spent  tweiity-two  years 
in  the  adjoining  county  of  Xavarro;  practicing  his  t*rofession  at  Blooming  Grove,  Barry 
and  Corsicana.  One  year  in  Louisiana,  and  eighteen  months’  residence  in  Hill  county, 
brings  him  back  to  his  first  Texas  love— Ennis— in  1910.  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Buekalew  have 
one  son  dead,  and  three  sons  and  three  daughters  now  living — the  home  being  at  814 
Preston  street,  and  all  believe  Ennis  is  the  greatest  little  city  in  Texas.  Dr.  Buekalew  is 
a Baptist,  and  has  been  a Mason  since  1885.  He  is  a man  of  progressive  intelligence,  is 
fast  regaining  his  former  wide  practice;  is  likable,  approachable,  good  company,  unaf- 
fected and  not  burdened  with  too  serious  an  outlook  on  things  in  general  when  the  skies 
are  not  the  brightest.  Such  men  are  a blessing  to  humanity,  and  live  the  longer  in  this 
life  for  it.  Dr.  Buekalew  is  justly  proud  of  a fine  family,  and  his  home  life  is  exception- 
ally happy. 

BRADLEY,  John  Marshall 

Mr.  John  M.  Bradley,  ex-Coufederate  soldier 
and  prominent  and  popular  citizen  of  Pittsburg, 
was  born  Nov.  29,  1844,  in  Maury  county,  the 
Blue  Grass  section  of  Middle  Tennessee — the 
home  of  John  K.  Gentry,  Star  Pointer,  the  Hals 
and  other  great  horses,  hence  he  can  be  styled 
what  they  call  in  Kentucky,  a “Blue  Blood.’’ 
Mr.  Bradley’s  father,  W.  K.  Bradley,  was  born 
in  same  county  in  1821,  where  he  continued  to 
reside  until  18.50,  wlien  lie  came  to  Busk  county, 
Texas — the  country  then  being  new,  and  deer, 
turkey  and  other  wild  game  could  be  shot  from 
portico  of  house.  He  remained  there  six  years 
and  moved  to  Cartilage,  Panola  county,  and  from 
which  point  lie  and  his  son,  .1.  iM.  Bradley,  both 
enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army.  He  died  at 
.Jefferson,  Texas,  in  1874.  Wliile  yet  in  Maury 
county,  Tenn.,  the  senior  Air.  Bradley  was  mar- 
ried to  Aliss  Lucy  P.  Holcomb,  who  was  born 
and  reared  in  Columbia,  county  seat,  in  .January, 
1843.  There  were  born-  to  them  three  sons — the 
present  subject,  and  two  died  while  young.  The 
mother  died  at  Shreveport  in  1865;  aged  forty- 
six  years. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  Air.  Bradley  enlisted 
in  Confederate  army  at  Carthage,  April  13,  1861,  and  his  father  followed  him  one  month  later. 
Being  in  Cavalry  service  Traus-AIississipi>i  Department,  he  campaigned  on  frontier  in  Indian 
Territory,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  Alissouri,  and  had  many  skirmishes  with  the  Indians.  Was  in 
battles  of  Elk  Horn,  Poison  Springs,  Chustinala,  and  was  slightly  wounded  in  engagement  at 
Byrd  Creek.  Being  ordered  to  Galveston  to  fight  gun  boats,  his  department  of  the  army  was 
dismounted  at  Crockett,  East  Texas,  and  became  infantry,  and  the  surrender  came  rvhile  they 
were  on  the  way.  The'  war  being  over.  Air.  Bradley  decided  to  secure  an  education,  liut  it  so 
happened  an  ex-Yankee  teacher  was  in  charge  of  the  local  school,  and  one  day  the  A'ankee 
school  teacher  lost  his  ])leasant  demeanor,  and  likewise  six  of  his  student  soldier  boys,  just 
out  of  the  war.  Instead  of  continuing  his  pursuit  of  an  education,  ATr.  Bradley  went  to 
Shreveport,  La.,  where  he  was  married  June  19,  1866,  to  Aliss  Cecilia  A.  AVard,  of  that  city. 
In  1869,  with  his  wife  and  baby,  he  went  to  Jefferson  and  remained  one  year,  and  came  to 
Pittsburg  in  1870,  where  he  has  since  resided.  Air.  and  Airs.  Bradley  have  had  four  sons  to 
die  in  infancy,  and  one  daughter.  Airs.  L.  B.  Newby,  whose  demise  took  place  at  Amarillo, 
Jan.  22,  1911 — her  loss  being  a sad  blow  to  her  particularly  large  following  of  ardent  friends. 
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Those  of  tlie  children  now  living  are  as  follows:  J.  B.,  in  hartlware  business  at  ^lonroe, 

La.;  E.  C.,  tine  mechanic  and  proprietor  of  a modern  automobile  garage  at  Shreveport,  La., 
and  Mrs.  Kate  Bradley  Dorfman,  whose  husband  is  a leading  merchant  of  Pittsburg.  Mr. 
Bradlej'  is  an  exceptionally  fine  mechanic,  and  can  make  or  repair  ‘‘most  anything  that’s 
broke.”  For  a number  of  years  he  engaged  in  wagonmaking,  but  as  he  has  grown  older  he 
has  graduated  himself  to  the  jewelry,  gunsmith  and  other  mechanical  specialties.  A man  of 
generous  impulses,  charitable  and  liberal  with  his  means,  he  is  one  of  the  most  useful  men 
in  community,  and  is  always  called  upon  when  there  is  a public  duty  to  perform.  When  the 
state  legislature  made  that  little  commonwealth  a county,  and  a few  of  the  more  influential 
citizens  were  assembled  to  name  the  same,  it  was  Mr.  Bradley  who  suggested  the  name  Camp, 
in  honor  of  Col.  Camp,  the  then  representative — the  name  being  accepted  in  lieu  of  a number 
of  others.  IMr.  Bradley  was  second  District  and  County  Clerk  of  Camp  county,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  has  been  Deputy  County  Clerk.  Was  City  Secretary  and  Treasurer  for  about 
seven  years.  Is  prominent  in  Confederate  Camp  and  lodge  work.  Of  Frank  Sexton  Lodge 
No.  106,  A.  F.  & A.  M.,  he  has  served  as  W.  M.  for  six  j'ears,  and  Secretary  of  Commanderv 
K.  T.  past  twenty  years;  High  Priest  of  Ogilvie  Royal  Arch  Chapter  for  five  years,  and 
Secretary  for  fifteen  years,  by  virtue  of  which  he  is  a member  Grand  Lodge  of  State — and 
has  served  number  years  as  District  Deputy.  He  also  affiliates  with  W.  O.  W.,  Odd  P'ellows, 
Protective  Union,  and  worships  with  Baptist  church. 


Judge  Briggs  was  born  on  a 
farm  in  Pickens  county,  Alabama, 
.July  16,  1864.  His  father, 

Thomas  Howard  Briggs,  was  born 
in  Pike  county,  Alabama,  where 
he  matured  to  manhood  and  was 
married  to  Miss  Francis  B.  Allen, 
of  Pickens  county,  of  that  state, 
in  about  1855.  Born  of  this 
union  were  five  sons  and  fiv? 
daughters,  of  which  three  sons 
and  three  daughters  are  now  liv- 
ing. All,  however,  lived  to  be 
grown — not  a member  of  family 
being  under  six  feet  of  stature 
and  weighing  less  than  two  hun- 
dred pounds.  During  civil  war, 
Thos.  H.  Briggs  (father)  was 
detailed  to  superintend  a num- 
ber of  large  plantations  on  the 
Tombigbee  river  bottoms  in  Ala- 
bama, working  large  forces  of 
men  to  support  the  Confederate 
army  in  field.  In  1866  he  moved 
his  family  to  Cass  county.  East 
Texas,  where  the  children  were 
reared  to  maturity.  The  mother 
died  in  1879,  aged  fifty-two  years, 
and  the  father  died  in  1906,  aged 
seventy-six  years,  having  lived 
the  life  of  a farmer.  Judge  Briggs’  paternal  grandfather,  Michiel  Briggs,  was  a farmer, 
“helped  to  fight  the  Indians  back  in  old  states,”  and  his  wife  made  cheese  of  cow’s 
milk  for  a living. 

Of  the  sons  of  Thos.  H.  and  Francis  E.  Briggs,  now  living,  are:  Thos.  Howard, 
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Michael  B.  and  Jos.  J.,  of  Gilmer;  daughters,  Mrs.  Amanda  Lay  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Irvin, 
Gilmer;  and  Mrs.  Eliza  Irvin,  near  Cross  Plains  in  Callahan  county;  deceased,  Jas.  E. 
and  Miles  A.,  both  died  age  twenty-four;  and  Mrs.  Bettie  Seagle  and  Mrs.  Leticia 
Gregory.  Judge  Briggs,  in  his  boyhood  days,  drove  an  ox-wagon,  hauling  logs  to  saw- 
mills in  Morris  county;  took  his  pay  in  lumber;  worked  as  porter  in  country  store 
Saturdays  for  pin-money,  and  was  educated  in  public  schools  of  Daingerfield.  Taught 
two  years  in  Morris  county — and  practically  two  schools  at  same  time;  he  and  his 
youngest  sister.  Miss  Leticia,  boarding  at  same  place,  he  would  instruct  her  for  the 
following  day’s  work;  she  teaching  at  Holly  Springs,  Cass  county,  and  he  at  Bradfleld’s 
Chapel,  Morris  county.  Judge  Briggs  studied  law  while  teaching  school  and  read  six 
months  in  office  of  Moore  & Hart,  Daingerfield,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  Oct.  7,  1887, 
under  Judge  W.  P.  McLean,  now  of  Fort  Worth.  Began  practice  at  Linden,  Cass  county, 
with  W.  Q.  Henderson,  under  firm  name  of  Henderson  & Briggs.  Moved  to  Gilmer  in 
1890.  Is  the  representative  of  T.  & P.,  Marshall  & East  Texas,  and  the  new  Port  Bolivar 
& Iron  Ore  Eailroads,  and  several  other  strong  corporations,  and  does  a general  law 
practice.  A little  ahead  of  our  story.  In  1902  Judge  Briggs  formed  a partnership  with 
Judge  J.  E.  Warren,  and  this  connection  has  not  only  been  of  an  exceedingly  pleasant 
character,  but  a very  profitable  one,  as  the  records  show  they  have  for  the  past  twelve 
years  been  interested  in  ninety  per  cent  of  the  business  before  the  Upshur  county  bar, 
and  have  been  connected  with  every  criminal  case  of  any  consequence  during  that  period. 
Judge  Briggs  served  as  County  Judge  of  Upshur  county  from  1894  to  1898,  and  at  Fort 
Worth  in  1897  was  elected  President  of  County  Judges’  Association  of  Texas,  he  calling 
the  next  meeting  to  be  held  in  Galveston.  As  present  Mayor  of  Gilmer  he  has  brought 
about  many  improvements,  among  them  being  concrete  sidewalks,  claying  and  graveling 
the  streets.  His  recent  management  of  the  Upshur  County  Fair  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  in  its  history.  Judge  Briggs  has  been  twice  married — first  to  Miss  Beulah 
Kennedy,  of  Hughes  Springs,  Cass  county,  Nov.  23,  1890.  She  died  June  12,  1898.  Was 
second  time  married  to  Mrs.  Nona  E.  Eainey,  of  Gilmer,  May  23,  1899,  and  their  elegant 
home  is  blessed  with  two  daughters — Beulah,  eleven,  and  Lizzie,  nine  years  old.  Judge 
Briggs  is  a Eoyal  Arch  Mason,  K.  of  P.,  W.  0.  W.,  Pathfinder,  and  besides  being  a 
member  of  Board  Stewards  M.  E.  church,  was  one  of  the  Building  Committee  that  brought 
about  a $20,000  church  edifice.  He  takes  a warm  interest  in  all  public  questions,  and  in 
1910  had  charge  of  Judge  Simpson ’s  campaign  for  Congress,  between  whom  there  has 

for  many  years  been  a strong  tie  of  friendshij).  There  is  no  hypocrisy  in  his  makeup. 

He  has  the  advantage  of  having  been  country-bred  and  educated  and  country-seasoned. 
Fearless  and  independent  in  all  his  views,  he  expresses  them  boldly  and  unreservedly. 
Makes  friends  of  all  who  approach  him,  and  is  the  highest  and  most  profound  type  of 
the  modern,  influential  lawyer,  being  big  of  brain,  large  of  physique  and  commanding  in 
appearance.  He  has  done  many  good  things  in  his  life,  but  none  so  grand  as  that  of 

having  educated  one  sister,  three  younger  brothers,  and  also  reared  and  educated  five 

nieces  and  two  nephews,  all  of  whom  are  orphans  from  childhood. 

BIVINS,  Capt.  James  Knox 

More  than  a generation  has  come  and  gone  since  the  last  battle  of  the  late  unpleas- 
antness was  fought.  The  ranks  of  those  who  wore  the  Gray  in  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
and  gladly  gave  their  all  for  loyalty  to  our  fair  Southland,  are  fast  thinning,  and  in 
course  of  time  they  will  all  rest  beneath  its  velvet  sod,  and  history  will  be  a hallowed 
memory.  One  of  those  that  fought  for  our  Just  Cause  is  Capt.  J.  K.  Bivins,  who  was 
named  for  James  Knox  Polk,  one  of  Tennessee’s  contributions  to  the  nation’s  presidency. 
Capt.  Bivins  is  a native  of  Henry  county,  Georgia,  where  he  was  born  April  13,  1845. 
His  father  and  mother  were  both  natives  of  Mecklenburg  county.  North  Carolina — within 
which  territory  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed — and  it  was  there  that  they 
were  married  in  1822.  Daniel  Bivins,  father  of  Capt.  Bivins,  was  of  Scotch  blood,  lived 
the  life  of  a farmer,  and  died  in  Upshur,  now  Camp  county,  June  22,  1861,  aged  sixty 
years.  At  age  of  twenty-three  years  he  left  Mecklenburg,  N.  C.,  for  Marshall  county. 


^liddle  Tennessee,  wliere  he  i)un  haseil  a farm  and  I'esideil  for  twenty  yeai-s.  From  there 
he  went  to  Henry  eounty,  tta.,  and  li\ed  for  ten  years,  when  he  came  to  Texas  in  18o3. 
While  living  in  Henry  county,  Ga.,  and  away  from  home  he  was  elected  eounty  treasurer, 
but  refused  to  accept — though  he  ever  eschewed  public  office,  he  at  all  times  took  an  in- 
terest in  all  current  affairs  as  a good  citizen.  His  wife  was  Miss  Margaret  Stevens, 
and  to  them  were  born  six  sons  and  five  daughters;  and  only  three  of  whom  are  now 
living,  as  follows:  Capt.  .lames  K.  Bivins,  Mrs.  S.  E.  Duffie,  residing  in  Upshur  county, 
and  Frank  Bivins,  farmer  and  miller,  of  Atlanta,  Texas.  The  mother  died  in  Upshur 
county,  Nov.  12,  1858,  aged  fifty-six  years. 

('apt.  Bivins  attended  the  village  schools  at  Pittsburg,  Texas,  and  worked  on  farm  and 
local  saw  mills.  He  was  sixteen  years  of  age  when  civil  war  came  on,  and  enlisted  at 
Gilmer,  .Inly  2(i,  lS(il — Co.  B.,  7th  Texas  Beg.,  Capt.  K.  S.  Camp  and  Col.  .lohn  Gregg.  They 
were  ordered  to  Kentucky,  and  from  thence  campaigned  through  Tennessee,  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  Georgia  and  North  Carolina.  In  battle  of  Fort  Donelson,  Feb.  35,  18(i2,  Capt. 
Bivins  was  among  those  captured,  and  was  kept  j)risoner  of  war  at  Camj)  Douglas,  Chi- 
cago, for  seven  months — being  exchanged  at  Vicksburg.  He  participated  in  battles  of 
Chickamauga,  Missionary  Kidge,  Binggold,  Eesaca,  New  Hope  Church,  Kenesaw  Mountain, 
Atlanta,  Jonesboro,  and  was  with  Gen.  .Tos.  E.  Johnston’s  army  at  Greensboro,  N.  C., 
when  peace  was  declared  April  2(!.  3 8G5.  The  war  being  over,  Capt.  Bivins  returned  to 
his  Texas  home.  In  1867  he  apprenticed  himself  to  the  machinist’s  trade  under  that  veteran 
manufacturer.  Geo.  A.  Kelly  (deceased)  at  Kellyville,  and  remained  with  him  two  years. 
This  advantage  stood  him  well  in  hand  in  later  years  when  he  was  engaged  in  saw  milling 
business  at  Gladewater,  Kildare,  Bivins  (named  for  him),  Atlanta,  Myrtis,  La.,  and 
Longview — covering  a period  of  something  like  thirty-five  years,  in  which  he  was  quite 
successful.  Capt.  Bivins  was  married  December  26,  1882,  to  Miss  Viola  Cobb,  of  Kildare, 
and  their  children  are  as  follows:  F.  H.,  at  San  Angelo;  Maurice,  proprietor  mattress 

factory  in  Longview;  Mrs.  M.  M.  Turner,  Longview,  and  .1.  K.,  .Ir.,  sixteen  years  old. 
Capt.  Bivins  is  one  of  the  useful  memliers  of  Methodist  church,  and  during  twenty  years 
of  his  lifetime  served  as  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school.  He  is  a Eoyal  Arch  and 
Knight  Templar  Mason  and  has  been  a member  of  this,  the  father  of  all  secret  orders, 
for  the  past  forty-two  years.  Is  vice-president  of  both  the  Citizens’  National  and  the 
People's  State  banks,  of  Longview.  He  and  his  brother,  A.  Frank  Bivins,  own  a 5,000- 
acre  ranch  on  Sabine  river  in  Harrison  county,  and  he  is  otherwise  interested  in  property 
and  the  growth  and  development  of  Longview  and  Gregg  county.  Capt.  Bivins  has 
studiously  kept  out  of  politics,  and  therefore  has  never  held  any  public  office — though  in 
the  past  he  doubtless  could  have  had  anything  at  the  hands  of  the  people  where  he  has 
resided,  in  case  he  would  have  accepted  honors  at  their  hands.  Capt.  Bivins  has  been 
successful  in  business  affairs,  and  as  a modest  and  dignified,  public  spirited  and  progressive 
citizen  no  man  stands  higher  in  the  financial  and  social  affairs  of  Longview — being 
liberal  in  his  contributions  to  church  and  charity,  education  and  public  advancement. 

BODENHEIM,  G.  A. 

After  traveling  over  north  and  east  Texas  for  some  time  the  writer  suddenly  dropped 
into  Longview,  and  to  his  amazement  the  town  was  literally  torn  to  pieces  in  putting 
down  macadamized  streets  and  concrete  sidewalks,  and  steam  whistles  and  large  forces 
of  men  were  as  busy  as  a nest  of  honey  bees.  Not  only  this,  but  factories,  shops,  mer- 
chants, bankers  and  everybody  were  striving  to  keep  up  with  their  business  affairs,  and 
the  town  was  so  much  crowded  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  we  obtained  a stopping 
place.  To  our  inquiry,  “What  means  all  this  bustle  and  hurry?’’  we  were  told,  “We 
are  making  a city  of  Longview.  ’ ’ And  it  was  very  evident  to  the  writer  that  they  were 
doing  that  very  thing.  The  head  and  leader  of  this  commendable  delegation  is  Mr.  G.  A. 
Bodenheim,  who  has  been  mayor  of  Longview  for  the  past  ten  years.  Mayor  Bodenheim 
was  born  in  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  but  has  been  a resident  of  Longview  for  many  years.  Little 
more  than  a year  ago  when  .fudge  Gordon  Bussell  resigned  his  commission  in  Congress  to 
accept  an  appointment  on  the  Federal  bench,  a “snap  election’’  of  only  one  week’s  time 


was  called,  and  Mayor  Bodenheiin  was  one  of  the  candidates  to  enter  that  race.  This 
being  the  Third  Congressional  District,  comprising  the  counties  of  Gregg,  Upshur,  Wood, 
Kaufman,  VanZandt,  Smith  and  Busk,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  canvass  all  of  the 
territory,  but  he  was  only  defeated  by  a few  votes,  and  his  friends  confidently  assert 
that  should  the  election  have  been  deferred  ten  days  longer  he  would  have  easily  achieved 
the  honor.  During  the  lifetime  of  his  mayoralty  Longview  has  been  lifted  from  a dull 
county  seat  town  to  one  of  the  most  prosperous  little  cities  of  7,000  inhabitants  in  the 
eastern  end  of  the  state.  Water  works  and  sewerage  systems  have  been  established;  new 
city  hall  and  an  up-to-date  fire  equipment  with  automobile  combination  of  fire  engine 
and  fire  truck  that  would  do  credit  to  a town  of  2.5,000  people  has  been  put  in.  Further 
extensions  of  street  and  sidewalk  and  other  improvements  are  daily  being  carried  into 
effect.  Mayor  Bodenheim  is  one  of  the  best  known  mayors  in  Texas,  and  his  name  is 
synonymous  of  Longview  and  Longview’s  progress — he  does  things.  The  fact  is.  Mayor 
Bodenheim  is  not  in  his  class — if  he  was  mayor  of  Dallas,  Houston  or  San  Antonio  he  would 
today  enjoy  a national  reputation.  He  owns  considerable  property,  is  a director  in  both 
the  First  National  and  the  People 's  State  banks,  and  his  business  is  that  of  cotton  buying. 
A.  man  of  broad  gauged  and  quick  business  sense,  and  a hard  worker,  he  is  a fine  public 
speaker,  and  the  people  of  Longview  will  have  no  other  man  for  mayor,  which  office  has 
been  financially  expensive  to  his  personal  exchequer.  Charitable  to  the  poor  and  true  to 
his  friends,  they  will  heartily  endorse  every  word  we  have  said  in  this  brief  review — 
which  is  the  best  we  can  do  from  the  fact  that  he  would  not  give  us  any  data. 

BILES,  William  Smith 

Mr.  W.  S.  Biles,  an  ex-Confederate  soldier,  of  Pittsburg,  was  born  in  Humphreys 
county,  west  Tennessee,  April  26,  1844.  His  father.  Dr.  J.  H.  Biles,  was  a native  of  Obion 
county,  and  a graduate  from  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Tennessee, 
Nash^■ille,  and  for  a number  of  years  practiced  up  and  down  the  Tennessee  river.  Upon 
coming  to  Texas  in  1854  he  settled  at  Leona,  in  Leon  county,  east  Texas,  and  there  lived 
for  twelve  years.  He  spent  one  year  in  Titus  county,  and  came  to  Pittsburg,  Camp 
county,  in  1866,  when  it  was  a mere  trading  post,  and  purchased  several  thousand  acres 
of  land  in  that  county.  He  took  a warm  interest  in  all  public  affairs,  though  he  never 
sought  office;  was  an  educated,  refined  gentleman,  and  was  a man  of  considerable 
influence.  He  was  a fine  physician  and  surgeon,  and  the  people  refused  to  permit  him  to 
leave  the  community  and  go  into  the  Confederate  army.  He  rode  day  and  night  in  practice 
of  his  profession,  and  though  this  was  sufficient  to  occupy  his  time,  he  always  owned  land, 
farmed  and  was  otherwise  a successful  business  man.  He  was  a Mason,  Methodist,  and 
died  on  his  farm  near  Pittsburg  in  1886,  aged  sixtj'-five  years.  His  wife  wms  Miss 
Fesonia  Elizabeth  Watson,  a native  of  west  Tennessee.  Two  sons  and  one  daughter  were 
born  to  them;  the  daughter,  wife  of  Capt.  .John  Polk,  died  at  Eagle  Pass  fifteen  years 
ago,  and  Thos.  B.  Biles  was  a contractor  in  Mexico  and  died  there  in  1891.  The  mother 
died  in  1896,  aged  seventy-eight. 

Mr.  Biles  was  ten  years  old  when  his  parents  came  to  Leon  countjq  and  he  left  the 
study  room  at  McKenzie  Institute,  Clarksville,  to  join  the  Confederate  army.  He  enlisted 
in  Leon  county  in  May,  1861,  Maj.  E.  S.  Gould's  Bat.,  Walker’s  Division,  Kandal’s  Brigade. 
Campaigned  in  Louisiana,  Missouri  and  Arkansas  and  was  dismounted  from  cavalry 
service’at  Walnut  Hill,  Ark.,  from  Kandal’s  Brigaile  to  be  transferred  to  Baylor’s  Eegi- 
ment,  with  whom  he  remained  to  the  close  of  the  war,  being  in  east  Texas  at  the  time 
of  surrender.  He  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of  .Jenkins  ’ Perry,  and  aside  from  much  skir- 
mish duty,  took  part  in  engagements  at  Milligan  Bend,  Mansfield,  Pleasant  Hill  and  others. 
Mr.  Biles  was  married  to  Miss  William  Eebecca  Inge,  in  Leon  county,  in  1865.  She  was 
born  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  and  her  people  moved  from  there  to  north  Mississippi  and  from 
there  to  east  Texas  in  1854,  where  her  father  lived  a neighbor  to  Gen.  Sam  Houston  for 
a number  of  years.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Biles  have  five  sons  dead  arrd  one  daughter  and  two  sons 
living,  as  follows:  Mrs.  H.  V.  Mason,  Francis  D.  and  .John  D.  Biles.  Mr.  Biles  sold 

drugs  in  Pittsburg  many  years  ago,  but  the  rugged  and  honest  following  of  a farmer 
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has  occupied  the  major  portion  of  his  career.  lie  alliliates  with  the  Odd  Fellows,  K.  of  H., 
r.  C.  V.  Association,  and  worships  with  iMethodist  church.  His  old  comrades-in-arms  say 
that  ^Ir.  Biles  was  a brave  soldier;  he  has  lived  a life  of  honor  and  usefulness  and  no 
better  citizen  resides  in  Camp  county. 

BAKER,  James  B. 

F.\-mayor  .Tames  B.  Baker  was  born  Jan- 
uary 30,  1847,  in  Shelby  county,  Kentucky, 
and  through  his  mother  was  related  to  that 
great  soldier  and  peerless  statesman,  Gen. 
■loe  Shelby,  for  whom  Shelby  county  Ken- 
tucky, was  named.  He  was  “a  great  mother’s 
son,”  often  speaking  of  her  high  order  of 
intelligence,  her  fine  judgment  and  close 
knowledge  of  j)ublic  affairs,  and  the  predic- 
tion she  made  years  in  advance  of  the  ap- 
jiroach  of  the  civil  war,  telling  her  husband 
and  her  son  .James  that  they  might  have  to 
fight  in  that  war.  Years  before  it  occurred 
she  urged  her  husband  to  sell  nearly  all  of  his 
slaves,  that  they  would  be  freed.  She  was 
confined  to  her  bed  from  early  in  1859  and 
died  May  4,  1860,  and  often  told  .Tames  that 
she  would  never  live  and  that  she  wanted 
him,  as  he  was  the  older,  to  stay  with  his 
father  until  all  the  children  were  grown  and 
educated.  He  made  her  that  promise  very 
often  in  childhood,  and  his  closer  friends,  as 
well  as  his  father,  brothers  and  sisters,  know 
how  well  he  carried  out  that  promise.  How 
well  his  mother’s  prediction  worked  out  is 
firmly  established  in  history,  the  war  beginning  in  the  spring  of  1861.  He  took  a man’s 
place  at  the  age  of  eleven  years,  left  the  school  room  at  thirteen  and  took  charge  of  his 
father’s  estate,  with  a power  of  attorney,  which  was  then  considered  the  largest  horse 
ranch  in  central  Texas,  with  all  other  kinds  of  stock,  a few  negroes,  etc.  It  was  said  he 
managed  the  same  as  well  as  a fully  matured  man,  having  under  his  charge  five  brothers 
and  two  sisters  during  the  two  years  that  his  father  was  in  the  Confederate  army.  In 
the  spring  of  1863  his  father  was  crushed  and  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Patterson,  Mo., 
in  fact,  so  severely  wounded  that  he  never  recovered  entirely  and  occasionally  expec- 
torateil  blood  from  his  wounds  u]>  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  November 
9,  1891.  .James  heard  of  his  father  being  carried  off  the  battlefield  for  dead,  but  later 

recovering,  and  wrote  him  something  like  this:  ‘‘I  see  you  are  torn  to  pieces  in  battle, 

and  [ understand  that  no  Confederate  soldier  can  be  discharged  unless  dead.  Now,  it 
is  fast  wearing  me  out  on  the  ranch;  why  not  let  me  come  and  take  your  place,  and  you 
return  to  the  children?  You  may  live,  and  if  one  of  us  should  be  lost  on  the  battlefield 
it  would  better  be  me  than  my  father,  as  you  could  care  for  the  children  better  than 
myself.”  Father  answered:  ‘‘My  son,  if  you,  my  little  boy,  were  killed  in  my  stead, 
it  would  kill  me.”  James  then  wrote  again:  ‘‘You  know  the  promise  I made  to  my 

dead  mother  and  your  wife;  that  I would  stay  -with  you  until  all  the  children  were  grown 
and  educated?  Allow  me  to  come  and  take  your  place  as  substitute,  with  the  full  under- 
standing that  1 am  not  to  receive  any  pay  for  taking  your  place  from  your  estate,  or 

otherwise.  ’ ’ So  the  father  answered  this  letter  with  teardrops  all  over  it,  granting  the 

request.  The  boy  soldier  at  once  began  the  long  trip  on  his  cavalry  horse  to  the  Missis- 
sippi river.  He  reached  his  father,  and  with  others  assisted  him  on  his  gallant  steed 
‘‘Nick,”  from  which  animal  he  fell  supposed  mortally  wounded  on  the  battlefield.  Sick 
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and  prostrated,  they  then  made  their  way  to  Col.  Geo.  Watson’s  headquarters,  where  some 
fifteen  soldiers  were  gathered,  and  Col.  Watson  said  to  his  father:  “Is  that  the  little 
boy  come  to  take  your  place?”  “Yes,”  said  the  father.  “If  I were  to  take  that 
child  in  your  place  I would  be  cashiered,”  said  Col.  Watson.  Tears  came  to  the  little 
fellow’s  eyes,  then  all  the  brave  soldiers,  including  his  father,  began  to  shed  tears.  James 
then  spoke  up,  “I  would  not  see  you  cashiered  for  all  the  world,  but  look  at  my  father; 
he  cannot  be  a soldier  any  longer,  when  it  takes  two  men  to  help  him  on  and  off  his  horse. 
Colonel,  there  is  an  angel  in  Heaven  now  looking  down  on  us  today — my  mother,  and  she 
seems  to  tell  me  to  urge  you  to  take  me  and  let  my  father  go  home  to  five  children 
younger  than  myself  in  a land  of  strangers.”  Col.  Watson  then  said:  “Bring  that  boy 

to  me;  I will  keep  him  if  they  do  cashier  me  in  five  minutes.”  The  boy,  only  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  old,  and  only  weighing  ninety-six  pounds,  was  mustered  into  service,  and 
answered  to  roll-call  to  the  name  of  John  H.  Baker.  His  father  started  for  home  in 
Texas — western  part  of  McLennan  county — from  the  Mississippi  river,  and  was  long  mak- 
ing the  trip,  as  he  often  had  to  rest  a day  or  two.  James  was  allowed  to  go  with  his 
father  about  six  miles,  and  the  last  words  of  this  patriotic  nobleman,  with  his  son ’s  little 
hands  grasped  in  his,  and  with  quivering  lips  and  tears  streaming  from  both  their  cheeks, 
said:  “My  son,  I would  rather  hear  of  one  thousand  bullets  going  through  your  front, 
than  one  through  your  back.”  The  answer  from  the  boy  was:  “Father,  I will  never 

dishonor  you.  ’ ’ As  each  left  the  other  they  looked  back  until  a bend  in  the  road  obscured 
them  from  sight.  How  well  the  son  honored  that  father  has  many  times  been  told  by 
the  grand  old  soldiers  of  Co.  H.,  19th  Texas  Cavalry.  It  was  not  long  until  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  sergeant-major  of  his  regiment.  Gen.  Kobert  E.  Lee  sent  his 
general  inspector  of  arms  to  inspect  all  the  arms  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department, 
and  Sergeant-major  Baker  was  honored  by  showing  the  cleanest  gun  of  all  the  soldiers 
west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  Said  he  to  Sergeant-major  Baker:  “Did  you  know  that 

7/ou  have  the  cleanest  gun  among  all  the  Confederate  soldiers  west  of  the  Mississippi 
river?  How  came  you  a soldier  at  your  tender  age?  Said  Sergeant  Baker.  “I  took  my 
father’s  place  as  an  unpaid  substitute.”  Inspector:  “Do  you  hold  an  office?”  Sergeant 

Baker:  “I  am  sergeant-major  of  the  19th  Texas  Cavalry.”  Inspector:  “You  shall  go 

higher.”  He  then  turned  to  Gen.  Wharton,  Gen.  Walker,  Col.  Watson,  Capt.  John  Stone 
and  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Killingsworth,  of  the  Sharpshooters,  and  sai<l:  “Take  the  name  of 

James  H.  Baker  on  your  memorandum  book,  for  he  must  be  promoted  to  a much  higher 
office.  ” About  three  or  four  weeks  later  Col.  Geo.  W’atson  called  James  B.  Baker  to 
his  tent  and  said:  “You  will  never  be  promoted  in  the  Confederate  army,  but  in  future 

should  be  promoted  in  civic  life,  and  in  Heaven.”  Young  Maker  was  little  surprised,  but 
when  teardrops  came  to  Col.  Watson ’s  eyes  and  he  stated  that  Gen.  Eobt.  E.  Lee  had  sur- 
rendered, he  well  knew  the  end  of  the  war  had  come.  As  is  well  established  in  history, 
Co.  H,  19th  Texas  Cavalry  gave  a good  account  of  itself  in  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri 
and  Texas  throughout  the  disturbed  period.  Being  the  favorite  of  his  company,  Mr.  Baker 
was  often  referred  to  as  “The  boy  in  the  camp,  the  man  on  the  battlefiebl.  ” After  the 
surrender  he  returned  home,  without  money,  poor  and  ragged  and  his  health  was  so  much 
impaired  that  he  could  not  finish  his  education,  as  he  was  ambitious  to  become  a lawyer. 
In  fact,  his  health  has  never  been  fully  recovered,  though  he  is  a man  of  large  and 
robust  appearance,  and  has  led  an  unusually  energetic  and  enterprising  life.  He  went 
to  his  father’s  ranch  and  continued  to  assist  him  until  he  was  thirty-one  years  old.  On 
August  6,  1876,  he  was  very  happily  married  to  Miss  Sallie  C.  Fordtran,  daughter  of 
Charles  and  Almedia  Fordtran,  and  soon  afterwards  moved  to  Waco,  but  up  to  the  present 
time  has  never  ceased  to  be  a father  as  well  as  a brother  to  his  sisters  and  brothers.  He 
began  the  manufacture  of  brick,  in  which  he  prospered  for  about  thirty-five  years, 
employing  as  high  as  one  hundred  men,  and  hundreds  of  buildings  in  Waco  and  central 

Texas  were  constructed  of  his  product.  Mr.  Baker  has  for  the  past  twenty  years  been 

president  of  the  Waco  Savings  Bank,  and  is  an  officer  and  director  in  many  important 

enternrises  that  tend  to  the  development  of  Waco  and  the  state  at  large.  One  of  the 

more  recent  enterprises  that  he  has  become  connected  with  is  the  Southern  Traction 


Conipiiiiy,  of  A\hi('h  he  is  one  of  the  ^•iee-pl•esillellts,  and  wliieh  eoneern  proposes  to  link 
Waco  and  Dallas  with  interurhan  railway  service  twelve  months  hence. 

There  are  two  pre-eminent  reasons  why  the  publisher  earnestly  desired  to  have 
ex-Mayor  .lames  B.  Baker  rei'i-esented  in  this  book.  First  is  that  his  administration  as 
mayor  of  M'aco  broke  the  backbone  of  conservatism  and  marked  the  transformation  of 
the  place  fiom  a provincial  larjce  country  town  to  the  progressive  (dement  of  a ■irowing 
and  attractive  city.  The  second  item  is  that  in  years  to  come,  when  the  Brazos  river  is 
made  naviyalde  for  freight  and  ])assenger  traffic,  that  the,  people  of  Waco  will  erect  a 
monument  to  his  memorj'  for  his  sagacious  foresight  and  for  the  stupendous  labor  he 
has  d'.nie  and  is  doing  toward  advancing  the  great  deep  water-ways,  not  only  of  Texas,  but 
the  country  at  large.  At  this  writing  the  Brazos  river  navigation  proposition  has  been 
firmly  established  in  record  procedure  on  the  appropriation  improvement  list  at  Washing- 
ton, the  government  is  gradually  taking  hold  of  the  work,  and  it  will  be  Init  a question  of 
time  when  Waco  will  be  the  head  of  the  Brazos  river  navigation,  which  will  also  give  this 
territory  the  desired  lower  (water)  freight  rate.  Mr.  Baker  is  one  of  the  guiding  officials 
of  the  Xational  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  with  headquarters  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  is  an  enthusiast  with  a national  reputation  in  this  twentieth  century  work.  Five 
j'ears  city  alderman;  always  a vigorous  worker  for  local  development  and  a man  of  unusual 
capacity  for  labor,  he  was  for  many  years  prevailed  ujJon  to  make  the  race  for  mayor 
of  Waco  before  he  consented  to  the  use  of  his  name.  He  held  this  important  office  for 
six  years,  retiring  April  15,  1910.  Only  once  did  he  have  any  formidable  opposition,  but 
this  he  signally  defeated  by  a large  majority,  and  could  have  held  the  office  longer  should 
he  have  chosen  to  do  so,  he  being  urged  at  this  writing  to  again  make  the  race.  Space 
forbids  us  attempting  to  enumerate  the  many  material  improvements  and  developments 
brought  about  under  his  administration,  but  future  history  will  do  him  justice.  Waco  is 
now  approximatelj"  35,000  people,  and  as  the  greatest  watered  city  in  Texas,  Mayor  Baker 
believes  it  will  eventually  grow  to  300,000  population.  A man  of  an  impressive  address 
and  an  interesting  conversationalist;  of  a resourceful  intellect  and  a fine  speaker,  especially 
as  a post-prandial  toaster,  Alaj’or  Baker  has  been  much  in  demand  from  local  affairs  to 
national  gatherings,  and  particularly  is  he  appreciated  at  his  best  element  while  addressing 
the  annual  Confederate  Veterans’  gatherings,  which  he  occasionally  attends.  Like  his 
lamented  father,  elsewhere  mentioned  in  this  book,  his  word  is  his  bond  in  all  business 
affairs,  and  at  this  stage  of  his  career — sixty-four  years  of  age — he  is  retiring  in  fine 
financial  condition.  His  palatial  home  is  on  the  corner  of  Columbus  and  Ninth  streets. 
Mayor  Baker  is  an  Elk,  and  his  family  worship  with  the  Episcopal  church.  Their  children 
are  Chas.  F.  Baker,  Waco;  Mrs.  Alma  B.  Moore,  Austin,  and  iMrs.  Anna  P.  Geer,  Waco. 

CROSS,  juedge  George  Burney 

Judge  G.  B.  Cross,  .Justice  of  Peace  of  Brownwood,  comes  of  Tennessee  jiarentage, 
his  father,  .1.  M.  Cross,  being  born  in  Bedford  county,  Middle  Tennessee,  in  1810.  He 
was  there  married,  July  23,  1828,  to  Aliss  Lucy  Nash  Bailej',  and  of  this  w'edlock  there 
were  born  three  daughters  and  eight  sons.  One  daughter  died  in  infancy,  and  there  are 
now  living  two  daughters  and  five  sons — all  residing  in  Texas.  Retrogressing  to  Tennessee, 
the  family  moved  to  Alississipid,  later  to  Alissouri,  and  came  to  Texa.s  in  1846.  They  first 
settled  at  Cameron,  in  Alilam  county,  when  there  were  but  four  families  residing  there. 
A year  or  two  later  the  family  moved  to  Belton,  wdiere  the  husband  helped  to  organize 
Bell  county,  plat  the  townsite  of  Belton  as  seat  of  government,  built  the  first  grocery  store 
and  sold  the  first  goods  at  that  point.  He  next  moved  to  where  Lampasas  now  stands, 
and  built  the  first  store-house  there  and  sold  goods.  Again  moving,  he  went  to  Post  Oaks, 
which  afterwards  became  Old  Cora,  first  seat  of  government  of  Comanche  county,  and 
continued  to  sell  goods  as  the  first  merchant  of  that  place — trading  with  the  Indians  and 
cowboys.  From  Comanche  county  he  went  to  Hamilton  county,  then  back  to  Bell  county, 
and  established  a large  saw  and  grist  mill  on  Bird’s  Creek,  three  miles  east  of  Belton, 
which  he  operated  for  two  years.  We  next  find  the  family  located  ten  miles  west  of 
Belton,  engaged  in  farming  and  stock-raising.  In  1874  they  moved  into  Brown  county. 
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where  the  senior  Mr.  Cross  continued  to  farm  and  engaged  in  mercaiitiliug  at  Thrifty 
and  Hidesport.  He  was  a Democrat,  a Mason,  was  of  the  Universalist  church  faith,  and 
several  times  held  public  positions  of  honor  cjuring  his  very  active  career.  His  wife  died 
in  1895,  aged  eighty-three,  and  he  died  in  1897,  aged  eighty-seven — both  coming  of  the 
old-time,  long-lived  stock. 

Judge  Cross  began  his  active  career  in  the  cattle  business  in  Bell  county,  later 
farming.  Tor  twelve  years  he  was  engaged  in  railroad  construction  work  as  a contractor 
in  Texas,  Indian  Territory  and  Kansas,  and  among  other  items  helped  to  build  the  Santa 
Fe  through  Lampasas  county,  and  the  Fort  'Worth  & Eio  Grande  railroad  from  Brownwood 
to  Brady,  which  is  now  a part  of  the  Frisco  system.  He  sold  goods  at  Llano  for  three 
years,  was  undertaker  there  for  four  years,  and  was  deputy  sheriff  of  Llano  county  for 
four  years.  Judge  Cross  began  making  his  home  in  Brownwood  in  1893,  and  as  a 
mechanic  worked  at  the  carpenter’s  trade  for  four  years.  He  was  elected  Justice  of 
Peace  of  local  precinct  in  1908,  and  re-elected  in  1910.  Having  been  three  times  married. 
Judge  Cross’  first  wife  was  iMiss  Mattie  Clements,  of  Bell  county,  by  whom  he  had  seven 
children.  His  second  wife  was  Mrs.  T.  C.  Beeson,  of  Llano,  and  his  present  wife  was 
formerly  Mrs.  A.  D.  McGinnis,  widow  of  Judge  A.  D.  McGinnis  (deceased),  of  Belton, 
and  to  whom  he  was  married  Xov.  22,  1899.  Judge  Cross  belongs  to  the  Masons,  Odd 
Fellows,  Knights  of  Pythias  and  Christian  church.  On  account  of  there  being  little  or 
no  educational  facilities  during  his  boyhood  days.  Judge  Cross  only  attended  the  public 
schools  for  nine  months  in  Bell  and  Comanche  counties,  which  was  all  the  schooling  he 
ever  had.  And  the  fact  that  he  is  just  now  finishing  a law  course  of  study  with  the 
American  Correspondence  School  of  Law,  Chicago,  with  brilliant  progress,  and  is  adjudged 
by  this  institution  and  other  authorities  to  be  fully  capable  of  being  admitted  to  the  bar 
for  practice,  is  a remarkable  instance  in  showing  w'hat  the  human  family  can  do,  at  least 
in  this  individual  case.  Judge  Cross  is  a pleasant  companion,  is  blessed  with  a great 
store  of  broad,  good  sense,  and  his  decisions  from  the  bench  have  been  w’ell  ballasted 
and  met  with  no  reversals.  His  friends  are  loj'al  and  many. 

CRESWELL,  Ex-Sheriff  Mack 

Search  carefully  the  history  of  our  government — local,  state  and  national — and  there 
is  one  interesting  fact  that  forces  itself  upon  the  reader — the  majority  of  that  great 
body  of  men  who  have  given  the  country  the  best  thought,  the  most  honest  administration 
and  signal  service,  were  men  that  were  bred  and  grew  up  under  adverse  circumstances; 
who  early  in  life  learned  to  labor  in  the  field  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  in  the  vineyard, 
to  gratify  a burning  ambition  of  a nobler  life.  Hence  we  have  it  that  history  proves 
poverty  is  rather  an  incentive  than  a bar,  and  that  any  boy,  however  humble  his  birth 
and  surroundings,  may  bj^  honesty  and  industry  achieve  to  the  highest  positions  in  life. 
The  gentleman  whose  name  heads  this  article  was  first  an  humble  farmer  boy,  later  a 
carpenter,  and  finally  the  high  sheriff  of  Erath  county — which,  true,  ’tis  not  as  high  as 
the  governorship,  but  Mr.  Cresswell  has  in  the  meantime  gained  something  that  is  still 
more  valuable  than  public  office — the  confidence  and  friendship  of  Erath  county  people. 
Mr.  Creswell  was  born  in  the  mountains  of  East  Tennessee,  in  Blount  county,  Xov.  11, 
1857.  His  father,  "W.  A.  Creswell,  was  also  there  born,  in  1820.  Upon  coming  to  Texas 
in  1858,  he  settled  in  Tarrant  county,  where  he  remained  until  locating  in  the  southeast 
section  of  Erath  countj'  in  1880,  and  continued  his  pursuit  as  a fanner.  He  moved  to 
Stephenville  in  1884,  where  his  death  occurred  in  August,  1886.  His  wife  was  Miss 
P.  A.  Bicknell,  whom  he  married  in  East  Tennessee.  Of  the  four  sons  and  four  daughters 
born  to  them,  one  son  and  one  daughter  are  dead,  and  of  those  surviving  all  live  in  Texas 
excepting  one  son  in  Oklahoma  and  one  son  in  Arizona.  The  mother  died  at  Baird  in 
1907,  and  was  buried  in  Stephenville.  The  father  was  of  Scotch-Irish  extraction,  was  a 
Presbyterian  and  a Mason,  and  a man  of  extraordinary  intelligence — especially  was  he 
well  posted  in  history  and  the  current  issues  of  his  day  and  time. 

Mr.  Creswell  matured  to  manhood  in  Tarrant  county,  where  he  received  a good 
English  education.  He  lived  a few  years  in  South  Texas,  and  began  making  Stephenville 
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his  home  in  ]SS3.  He  was  Deinity  Sheriff  under  R.  T.  Hume  for  two  years,  ami  was  very 
properly  elected  to  the  sheriff' ’s  office  with  a good  majority  in  1902,  serving  four  years, 
or  two  terms.  At  the  present  time  he  is  first  deputy  under  Sheriff'  Dave  Deaton.  Mr. 
Creswell  was  married  Sept.  9,  1888,  to  Miss  Grace  Williamson,  who  died  March  13,  1907. 
Horn  of  this  wedlock  were  two  sons — W.  A.,  twenty-one  years  old,  and  Fred,  nineteen. 
Both  are  graduates  of  Prof.  Mcllheny’s  Academy,  Stephenville,  and  were  favorite  pupils 
of  this  well-known  and  highly  successful  educator.  AV.  A.  Creswell  is  bookkeeper  in  the 
First  National  Bank,  this  city,  and  Fred  is  bookkeeper  for  the  Swift  Packing  Company, 
Fort  Worth.  The  Creswell  family  worship  with  the  Ba|)tist  church. 

CLARK.  Henry 

Air.  Henry  Clark,  the  young  and  popular  County  Clerk  of  Frath  county,  and  who  is 
destined  to  grow  into  state-wide  importance  in  the  political  circles  of  Texas,  was  born  on 
his  father's  farm  in  Erath  count}',  Oct.  25,  1882.  His  paternal  grandfather,  Henry  AV. 
Clark,  was  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Erath  county,  was  a true  and  tried  frontiersman 
and  died  on  Richardson  Creek,  this  county,  in  the  early  seventies.  His  maternal  grand- 
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father,  John  Keahey,  died  on  the  battle  grounds  of  the  Concho,  defending  Erath  county’s 
frontier  from  the  Indians.  His  father,  C.  G.  Clark,  was  born  in  Hunt  county,  Texas,  and 
his  parents  moved  to  this  county  when  he  was  two  years  old.  He  now  resides  on  his 
farm,  which  is  eight  miles  east  of  Stephenville.  This  gentleman  was  married  to  Miss 
Mary  Keahey,  who  was  born  in  this  county,  and  here  died  in  August,  1907.  The  result 
of  this  union  was  eight  sons  and  three  daughters. 

AVhen  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  Air.  Henry  Clark,  asked  permission  of  his  father 
to  enter  college,  his  father  told  him  on  account  of  the  invalid  mother  and  other  misfor- 
tunes, he  was  financially  unable  to  send  him.  He  told  his  father  that  he  was  only  asking 
his  permission  to  go.  His  father  made  him  the  proposition  that  he  would  allow  him  the 
proceeds  of  a certain  piece  of  new  ground  to  be  applied  on  his  school  expenses  if  he 
would  put  it  into  cultivation.  He  readily  accepted,  putting  in  the  hours  early  before  and 
late  following  the  closing  of  school,  and  it  was  a “shame”  the  amount  of  “stuff”  those 
few  acres  produced.  One  morning  the  faculty  and  student-body  of  John  Tarleton  College, 
Stephenville.  were  much  amused  at  the  appearance  of  a green  country  boy  showing  up  on 
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the  campus — small  of  stature,  sun-burned,  a wealth  of  curly  hair,  tight-fitting  clothes, 
and  flat  shoes,  all  the  worse  for  wear.  Though  he  entered  college  under  the  most  adverse 
circumstances,  young  Clark  had  gotten  an  inside  view  to  a lofty  life,  and  it  was  not  long 
until  the  scene  shifted  and  the  curiosity  of  the  faculty  and  student-body  changed  to  that 
of  admiration  and  praise,  and  the  more  ambitious  youths  had  to  look  well  to  their  laurels. 
After  this  Mr.  Clark  laid  the  foundation  for  a business  career  by  taking  a course  in  the 
Metropolitan  Business  College  at  Dallas,  and  for  school  teaching  at  the  North  Texas  State 
Normal  College,  Denton.  He  began  teaching  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  taught  in  public 
schools  of  Erath  county  tor  six  years.  In  July  primary,  1910,  he  was  a candidate  lor  the 
office  of  county  clerk  against  two  opponents,  and  his  vote  stood  2,256  against  the  next 
highest  vote,  which  was  1,050,  being  one  of  the  most  warmly  contested  campaigns  ever 
waged  in  the  history  of  Eratli  county.  An  industrious  and  energetic  man,  he  is  a polished 
gentleman,  standing  conspicuous  among  the  great  common  people.  Of  a Democratic 
ancestry,  he  is  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season  in  the  service  of  his  party.  A farmer 
boy  and  a land-owner,  hence  iu  sympathy  with  the  masses.  He  is  making  an  excellent 
county  clerk,  and  has  all  the  capacity  and  fitness  for  much  broader  service  iu  the  state, 
and  his  many  friends  hope  in  no  distant  day  to  see  him  identified  with  duties  worthy  of 
the  atmosphere  in  which  he  lives.  Mr.  Clark ’s  ancestry  have  affiliated  witJi  the  Methodist 
church,  but  he  is  a Baptist.  He  is  also  a Mason,  Odd  Fellow,  Knight  of  Pythias,  W.  O.  W., 
Modern  Woodmen  and  Eebekahs.  He  was  married  Nov.  23,  1906,  to  Miss  Fannie  Senter, 
of  this  county,  and  they  have  one  daughter,  Eowena,  named  in  honor  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott ’s  ‘ ‘ Ivanhoe.  ’ ’ 

CHURCH  OF  THE  ASSUMPTION— History 

Historians  are  authority  for  the  fact  that  the  history  of  Waco  and  this  immediate  section 
of  Central  Texas  is  the  richest  of  that  of  anj-  other  part  of  the  state — that  rarely  has  an  epoch- 
making  event  took  place  in  the  history  of  Texas  but  that  Waco,  or  some  Wacoan,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  played  some  part  in  it.  No  inci<lent  in  the  history  of  Central  Texas,  however, 
has  been  more  interesting  than  that  of  the  history  of  the  founding  of  the  Catholic  Church 
of  the  Assumption — to  do  justice  and  properly  relate  which  would  require  more  space  than 
can  be  devoted  to  any  one  article  in  this  book.  In  earlier  days  Galveston  was  in  possession  of 
the  French  people — it  was  the  central  point  of  church  worship,  and  it  was  from  there  that 
cliurch  missionaries  gradually  branched  out  through  the  state.  Father  Buessant  was  the  pioneer 
priest  in  the  Waco  field  iu  the  year  1870,  and  his  original  little  flock  consisted  of  only  five  oi 
six  families.  He  was  a Freiicdiman  by  birth,  and  a gentleman  of  the  old  school;  of  sturdy 
forbearance,  affectionately  loved  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  was  afterwards  pastor  in  charge 
of  St.  Patrick’s  church  at  Galveston  for  many  years  before  passing  to  his  final  reward  while 
living  iu  France.  Father  Buessant  lingered  in  the  work  for  nine  years;  organized  and  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  future  building  of  the  church,  and  also  prominently  aided  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  1873.  The  church  building  was  originally 
on  the  corner  of  Sixth  and  Washington  streets,  and  later  changed  to  its  present  splendid  loca- 
tion. In  1879  Father  Buessant  was  succeeded  by  Father  Badelon,  also  a F'renehman  by  birth, 
and  it  was  during  his  pastorate  that  the  church  was  strengthened  to  a self-supporting  basis  of 
110  members — and  it  was  he.  also,  that  organized  the  churcdi  at  Marlin,  Texas,  in  1886.  It 
was  during  Father  Badelon ’s  pastorate  that  the  present  substantial  church  edifice  was  builded, 
the  cornerstone  being  laid  April  8,  1883,  with  the  Eight  Eev.  N.  A.  Gallagher,  bishop,  taking 
part  in  the  exercises.  Father  Badelon  was  a hard  worker  among  his  people,  was  a man  of 
much  learning,  and  was  popular,  not  only  with  the  laity  of  his  church,  but  among  all  the 
people  where  he  resided.  He  is  now  living  a retired  life  in  his  native  land  at  Lyons,  France, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  Following  Father  Badelon  came  Father  Clancy,  an  Irish-American, 
who  was  pastor  from  1897  to  1910,  and  is  now  located  at  Grafton,  Ohio— in  a Northern  climate 
— for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  He  did  much  constructive  work  in  strengthening  the  church 
in  membership,  remodeled  and  materially  improi'ed  the  church  pro]ierty,  and  brought  into 
existence  St.  Basil’s  College — in  1899 — which  is  spoken  of  elsewhere,  and  Providence  Sani- 
tarium, which  was  established  at  Eighteenth  and  Vermont  streets  in  1903,  and  is  conducted 
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uiule.'  the  Jiiispiees  of  the  Sisters  r>f  Charity.  It  is  i>r()iierly  credited  witli  heiiig  one  of  tht 
most  efficient  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  Iniited  States.  Following  Father  Clancy  came 
Father  Kelly,  who  uas  horn  in  the  western  jiart  of  Ireland,  and  attended  .Jesuit  College,  at 
Idinerick.  Setting  saif  or  America  he  located  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  he  attended  the 
Theological  Department  of  St.  .Mar  Seminary  from  ISO.j  to  1S9<).  His  first  pastorate  work 
was  in  the  capacity  of  assistant  at  St.  iMary’s  Cathedral,  (ialveston,  where  he  remained  from 
.Tune,  1899,  to  .Tannary,  J90;>.  ll's  next  charge  was  at  Fort  Arthur,  Texas,  from  .lannarv, 
1903,  to  ^lay,  1910,  when  he  succeeded  Father  Clancy  in  the  Church  of  the  Assumi)tion  at 
Waco.  Father  Kelly  is  a modern  scholar  of  the  Twentieth  CeTitury,  and  being  now  in  the  Hower 
of  liis  vigor,  is  up-to-date  and  constructive  in  his  work.  During  his  travels  he  has  visited 
England.  Wales  and  Scotland,  and  in  his  jierspectite  view  of  the  social  problems  and  conditions 
of  the  day  is  inclined  to  be  (piite  optimistic  regarding  the  final  outcome  of  the  trusts  and 
other  great  questions  that  now  concern  the  world.  He  has  naturally  made  many  friends  sfiice 
coming  to  Waco,  and  combining  the  good  work  done  by  Father  Clancy  and  himself  the  church 
now  has  a membershi[)  of  about  3(M(,  and  is  now  in  the  most  |)rosperous  period  of  its  history. 

The  Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart — school  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Mary's — was 
opened  in  1873  with  al)out  twenty  j.upils.  Today  it  has  about  350,  largely  drawn  from  the 
territory  of  Texas.  It  is  a splendid  institution  with  an  efficient  curricnlum  of  studies,  and 
thousands  of  both  men  and  women  who  I.ave  gone  out  in  all  walks  of  life  into  every  part  of 
the  country,  and  are  doing  well,  can  attest  to  its  good  work  and  richness  of  history.  The 
school,  church  and  parsonage  occupy  a goodly  part  of  a city  block,  close  in,  and  are  all  magnifi- 
cent properties. 

COOK,  James  Dee 

As  the  civil  war  grows  more  distant  in  time,  it  is  more  apparent  than  ever  that  Ihe 
Southern  Confederacy  was  especially  favored  with  the  chara^-ters  of  its  commanders,  almost 
to  a man,  and  as  their  gallant  deeds  and  stars  grow  brighter  in  the  ascendancy,  the  love  of  all 
true  Southerners  for  those  who  wore  the  Gray  is  answered  in  admiration  and  tears.  Gen. 
Forest  was  one  of  the  Confederacy’s  greatest  commanders,  but  the  boys  who  fought  under  him 
helped  to  establish  his  great  name,  and  it  is  to  them  that  we  take  off  our  hat.  One  of  the|[ 
was  i\lr.  .Tames  Dee  Cook,  who  was  born  at  Linnville,  Graves  county,  Ky„  May  5,  1848,  On 
Sept,  22,  186.3 — at  the  ago  of  fifteen — he  enlisted  in  Co.  G.,  Capt.  F.  F.  Aden,  and  7tli 
Tenn.  Cav.,  Coi.  Duckworth,  and  went  out  under  Gen.  Forest’s  command.  Was  in  the  battles 
of  West  Point  and  Okolona,  iMiss..  in  February,  1864;  at  Macedona,  in  Henry  county.  West 
Tennessee,  while  acting  as  escort  for  Gov.  Isham  G.  Harris  in  April,  1864 — the  following  .Tune 
fought  at  Brice’s'  Cross  Koads;  Harrisburg,  Miss.,  in  .July,  1864,  and  at  Columbia,  Middle 
Tennsee,  Kov,  24,  1864.  In  the  last  named  battle  was  shot  in  right  leg,  was  put  in  the 
hospital  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  and  was  carried  with  the  army  to  Corinth,  Miss.,  from  which  point 
he  was  sent  to  his  home  in  Henry  county,  Tenn.  Being  unable  to  return  to  his  command  until 
the  close  of  hostilities,  he  was  jiaroled  at  Paducah,  Ky.,  May  14,  1865.  Mr.  Cook  then  farmed 
until  1868,  when  he  came  to  Texas,  Visiting  his  old  stamping  ground  back  in  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky  in  1869,  he  returneil  to  this  state — this  time  settling  in  McLennan  countv  in 
IMay.  1870,  where  he  has  since  lived  through  sunshine  and  shadow  with  our  peoj)le,  Mr.  Cook 
was  married  Sept.  6,  1877,  to  Miss  Ella  Louise  Slauter,  of  Waco,  and  the  names  of  their 
children  are  as  follows:  .Tohu  Al.,  Alaydie,  Ida,  Lee  an<l  .Tuanita.  Since  coming  to  Texas 

Air.  Cook’s  life  has  been  characterized  with  that  of  farming,  merchandizing  and  an  officer  of 
the  law,  having  served  as  deputy  sheriff  and  constable  for  a combined  period  of  something 
like  fourteen  years,  as  a result  of  which  lie  is  one  of  the  best  known  men  in  Alcl^ennan  county. 
He  had  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  serving  as  deputy  sheriff  under  Gen.  “Sul”  Boss’  adminis- 
tration, and  also  under  his  successor.  Col.  Pete  Ross,  among  others.  He  was  several  times 
elected  constable,  and  in  1886  was  defeated  for  sheriff,  proper,  by  a small  majority.  For 
seven  years  Air.  Cook  was  associated  with  the  Boinar  Hardware  & Buggy  Company, 
and  since  Xovember,  1910,  has  Teen  connected  with  the  Tom  Poc|gitt  Harness  and  A’ehicle. 
Company — two  of  the  largest  concerns  in  Waco.  Air.  Cook  is  a believer  in  the  rights  of  the 
great  common  peo])le,  t.ukes  a warm  interest  in  all  public  questions,  and  being  one  of  the  best 
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known  and  most  popular  men  in  McLennan  county,  makes  his  connec*'  and  services  with 
whatever  house  he  may  be  associated  a v aluable  asset.  A man  of  a ’Uc-L  order  of  intelligence, 
always  pleasant  and  hospitable  toward  strangers  and  fr’-'-nds  alike,  he  enjoys  life  to  the  limit 
and  seeks  to  make  his  friends  happy,  with  the  result  L.  't  his  office  quarters  have  many  and 
frequent  callers — especially  among  the  old  soldiers. 

ilr.  Cook’s  father,  Louis  Benson  Cook,  w’as  a merchant,  farmer  and  land-owner  on  a 
large  scale  in  Graves  county,  Ky.,  and  founded  the  town  of  Buena  Vista.  In  1858  he  disposed 
of  his  interests  with  a view  of  coming  to  Texas,  but  the  approach  of  the  civil  war  checked  this 
intention,  and  he  died  at  Boydsville,  Ky.,  in  October,  1862.  His  mother  was  Miss  Mary 
Jane  Simms,  who  died  in  April  of  the  same  year  of  her  husband,  aged  thirty,  having  borne  four 
sons  and  one  daughter,  the  daughter  and  one  son  having  since  died. 


CRAIG,  Judge  Kossuth  R. 

.Judge  K.  E.  Craig,  of  Dallas,  and  one  of 
the  distinguished  lawyers  and  citizens  of  Texas, 
was  born  in  .Jackson  Parish,  Louisiana,  Nov.  1, 
1849.  His  father,  James  L.  Craig,  was  born  in 
Montgomery  county,  Alabama,  Dec.  11,  1821,  and 
was  a brick-mason,  tanner,  and  during  latter  iiart 
of  his  active  life  engaged  in  saw-mill  business  in 
his  adopted  state  of  Louisiana.  He  matured  to 
young  manhood  in  Montgomery  county,  and  was 
there  married  to  IMiss  Elizabeth  E.  Fields  Jan. 
14,  1847.  To  them  were  born  three  sons,  and  six 
daughters,  and  of  the  living,  three  daughters  and 
one  son  now  reside  in  Louisiana,  one  daughter 
resides  in  McCulloch  county,  Texas,  and  Judge 
Craig  in  Dallas.  Soon  after  marriage  the 
parents  moved  to  Southeastern  Arkansas  in 
1846;  to  .Jackson  Parish,  Jjouisiana,  in  1849,  and 
to  Ouachita  Parish  later,  where  the  father  died 
Feb.  1,  1871,  aged  forty-nine  years.  As  a Con- 
federate soldier  he  enlisted  in  Col.  IMorrison’s 
31st  Louisiana  Eegiment — though  he  was  exempt 
from  service  on  account  of  his  age.  After  his 
death  the  mother  came  to  Texas  with  the  chil- 
dren, but  remained  only  a few  years,  and 
returned  to  Louisiana,  and  died  at  Shreveport, 

Aug.  12,  1900,  aged  sixty-nine  years. 

Judge  Craig  spent  his  boyhood  days  in  Ouachita  Parish,  La.,  where  he  attended  common 
schools  in  log-cabin,  and  read  a civil  course  in  law  before  he  left  that  state.  In  January,  1870, 
under  advice  of  Dr.  C.  G.  Young,  of  early-day  history  and  fame,  he  came  to  Texas,  and  settled 
in  Collin  county.  Taught  country  school  for  six  months,  and  in  meantime  read  law'  at 
McKinney  under  the  instruction  of  firm  of  Throckmorton,  Brown  & DeArmond,  during  which 
time  there  developed  warm  ties  of  attachment  between  him  and  Chief  Justice  (Thos.  J.) 
Brown  of  State  Supreme  Court,  and  ex-Gov.  James  W.  Throckmorton,  who  died  April  1,  1894. 
Judge  Craig  afterwards  worked  in  district  clerk’s  office  at  McKinney,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  November,  1871.  He  engaged  in  general  practice  in  Collin  county  until  1890,  wlien 
he  came  to  Dallas,  and  has  since  confined  his  activities  to  civil  practice.  On  April  3.  1887,  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Olivia  Allen,  daughter  of  Dr.  ,J.  S.  Allen  of  Ennis,  and  three  sons  have 
been  born  to  them — the  oldest  died  in  childhood;  James  Laird,  nineteen,  is  a student  in  State 
University  at  Austin  at  this  writing,  and  .Jack  Throckmorton,  sixteen,  is  attending  private 
school  in  Dallas.  Both  are  exceptionally  promising  young  men.  The  family  residence  is  at 
4303  Main  street,  while  Judge  Craig’s  office  is  510  Scollard  building.  Main  street.  Judge 
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C’raiyj’s  j)!itcnial  gramlt'athei:.  Xathan  ileiiry  Craig-  of  North  Carolina,  took  part  in  Eevolu- 
tioiiary  war,  and  Nathan  Henry  Crtiig’s  fatlier  \v;ts  a Seoti-Inntin  and  one  of  the  early-day 
eolonists.  .luilge  Craig's  maternal  grandfather  was  a well-known  Methodist  minister  in 
pioneer  iind  trying  days  of  Alahanm.  His  father  had  two  brothers  to  participate  in  second 
battle  of  Bull  Bun,  and  these  two  and  one  other  brother  were  in  Siege  of  Vicksburg,  Miss., 
during  ci\il  war.  hence  it  will  be  seen  that  .Judge  Craig’s  antecedents  are  re|)lete  with  inter- 
esting and  historical  memories  that  should  inspire  the  youth  of  the  i>resent  day.  I’ersonally 
.Judge  Craig  has  spent  his  life  in  performing  that  which  was  J>est  for  his  fellows  and  country, 
and  his  name  is  justly  considered  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind  in  the  advancement  and 
development  of  Crand  Old  Texas,  being  a man  of  the  purest  home  life,  lofty  ideals,  whole- 
some integrity  and  broad  culture.  An  able  lawyer,  he  has  also  Vieen  a successful  one.  He  has 
served  in  j>rosecuting  district  attorney’s  office,  and  a number  of  times  has  been  called  to  the 
bench  by  ai)pointment,  and  had  never  permitted  the  use  of  his  name  as  an  asj)irant  for  public 
office  until  making  his  formal  announcement  in  September,  1911,  as  a candidate  to  occupy  the 
State  Supreme  Court  bench.  .Judge  Craig  is  in  every  way  admirably  qualified  for  this  high 
and  important  j)Osition,  and  Texans  would  honor  themselves  by  honoring  him  with  the  same. 
.Judge  Craig  has  in  his  possession  an  old  family  Bible,  printed  in  J'ldinburgh,  Scotland,  in 
1789,  which,  though  having  been  through  a severe  fire,  is  in  a comparatively  good  state  of 
preservation.  In  it  is  written  the  birth  dates  of  his  grandfather,  Nathan  Henry  Craig,  and 
his  two  brothers. 

CULBERSON,  Senator  Charles  A. 

Senator  Culberson,  of  Dallas,  was  born  in 
Dadeville,  Tallapoosa  county,  Ala.,  .June  10,  1855; 
is  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  David  B.  Culberson, 
for  twenty-two  years  consecutively  a member  of 
the  House  of  Eepresentatives  from  Texas,  and 
Eugenia  Kiinbal  Culberson,  daughter  of  the  late 
Dr.  Allen  KunJjal,  of  Alabama;  removed  with  his 
parents  from  Alabama  to  Texas  in  1856;  resided 
at  Gilmer  and  Jefferson  until  1887,  when  he  moved 
to  Dallas;  graduated  from  the  Virginia  Military 
Institute,  Lexington,  in  the  class  of  1874;  studied 
law  undA’  his  father  and  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia in  1876-77  under  Professors  Minor  and 
Southall;  was  the  final  orator  of  the  Jefferson 
Literary  Society  and  judge  of  the  student  law 
court.  University  of  Virginia,  in  1877 ; was  elected 
attorney-general  of  Texas  in  1890  and  1892;  was 
elected  governor  of  Texas  in  1894  and  1896 ; was 
a delegate  at  large  to  the  Democratic  national 
conventions  at  Chicago  in  1896  and  at  St.  Louis 
in  1904,  and  was  chairman  of  the  Texas  delegation 
at  both;  was  chosen  United  States  Senator  Jan. 
25,  1899,  with  only  three  opposing  votes,  to  suc- 
ceed Senator  Eoger  Q.  Mills,  and  was  unanimously 
reelected  in  1905-11.  His  present  term  of  office 

will  expire  in  March,  1917. 

Senator  Culberson  belongs  to  that  school  of  politicians  and  statesmen  that  are  rapidly 
passing  out  of  the  public  life  of  Texas  and  the  Nation,  and  the  fact  that  he  has  yet  about 
five  years  of  his  present  term  to  serve  reflects  an  archaic  system  and  proves  how  irresponsive  is 
the  body  of  the  United  States  Senate  to  progressive  public  opinion.  Contrary  to  being  a leader 
of  men.  Senator  Culberson  belongs  to  that  school  of  politicians  -ndio  carefully  sound  the  road- 
bed of  public  sentiment  in  advance  of  jumping  the  ditch,  and  this  antiquated  custom,  once 
styled  “shrewd  politics,’’  has  lost  him  much  ground  of  late  in  progressive  Texas.  Personally, 
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Senator  Culberson  is  an  elegant  gentleman — whieli  all  men  holding  power  and  office  can  afford 
to  be — but  what  the  people  want  now  is  relief,  and  men  that  will  give  us  relief  now  are  men 
of  action,  absolute  and  undaunted  courage,  and  whose  hearts  are  positively  with  the  masses — 
entirely  removed  from  all  farcical  and  thin-veiled  conspiracies.  Senator  Culberson  is  out  of 
joint  with  the  times  in  which  he  is  now  living. 

CATHEY,  Jethro  Brown 

Mr.  J.  B.  Cathey,  of  DeSoto,  Dallas  county,  was  born  on  his  father ’s  farm  in  Blue  Grass 
section  of  Middle  Tennessee — Maury  county,  Aug.  26,  1838.  His  father,  William  Graham 
Cathey,  was  born  in  Maury  county  in  1806 ; lived  the  life  of  a farmer  and  died  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  first  saw  the  light  of  day  June  2,  1856.  He  also. served  for  a number  of 
years  as  postmaster  at  Isom 's  Store,  Maury  county,  and  was  otherwise  a valuable  and  morally 
useful  citizen  of  his  neighborhood,  being  a Democrat  and  member  Christian  church.  His 
father  and  paternal  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  J.  B.  Cathey — Griffith  Cathey — 
was  born  in  Eowan  county.  North  Carolina,  in  1776,  and  only  missed  by  a few  days  being  born 
a British  subject.  He  was  a farmer,  magistrate,  and  respected  for  his  high  morals  and 
unshakable  integrity.  Mr.  Cathey ’s  mother  was  nee,  Miss  Emily  A.  Brown,  who  was  born  in 
Williamson  county,  Tenn.,  in  1819,  and  w'as  married  to  William  Graham  Cathey  in  July,  1836. 
There  was  born  to  them  four  sons  and  two  daughters,  all  of  whom  are  living  excepting  James 
A.  Cathey,  who  died  in  October,  1904,  at  age  of  sixty-two  years.  Those  living  are  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  J.  B.,  Griffith  K.  of  Coleman  county,  Texas;  Mrs.  Olivia  Anderson,  Hick- 
man county,  Tenn. ; Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Dickey,  Gail,  Borden  county,  and  William  Graham,  Hunt 
county,  Texas.  The  family  is  noted  for  healthy  physique,  strong  intelligence,  and  but  one 
of  whom  weighs  less  than  two  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Cathey  matured  to  young  manhood  in  his  native  county  of  Maury,  and  was  in  the 
civil  war  from  its  beginning  to  its  ending.  In  Maury  county  he  enlisted  in  Confederate  army 
June  5,  1861,  Col.  A,  1st  Tenn.  Beg.  of  Cavalry,  Capt.  G.  M.  V.  Kinzer,  of  Maury  county,  and 
Col.  James  T.  Wheeler  of  Giles  county.  Campaigned  through  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
Georgia,  North  and  South  Carolina.  Took  part  in  the  engagements  at  Spring  Hill,  Chicka- 
mauga;  helped  to  fight  Sherman  from  Dalton  to  Atlanta,  then  back  to  Franklin  and  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  and  being  at  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  when  the  surrender  came  from  Gen.  Jos.  E.  Johnston 
at  Greensboro.  He  responded  to  every  call,  enjoyed  splendid  health  throughout  the  war  period, 
and  was  never  wounded  or  captured.  The  war  being  over,  he  returned  to  his  old  home  in 
Tennessee  and  took  up  the  threads  of  life  where  he  had  left  off,  engaging  in  mercantile  busi- 
ness at  Duck  Eiver  in  Hickman  county.  Here  he  was  married  to  Miss  Isabelle  White  Ander- 
son, of  a well-known  North  Carolina  family,  March  29,  1866,  and  to  them  were  born  three 
daughters  and  two  sons.  She  died  in  Hickman  county  in  1883,  and  the  following  children  are 
yet  living:  W.  G.,  Max  A.  (road  commission  Dallas  county),  Mrs.  Ada  B.  Baker,  DeSoto,  and 

Mrs.  Lizzie  Scott,  Howard  county.  Mr.  Cathey  was  a second  time  joined  in  wedlock  Sept.  22, 
1885,  to  Miss  F'annie  May  Wilhelm  of  Paducah,  Ky.,  but  who  was  at  that  time  teaching  school 
in  Maury  county,  Tenn.,  she  being  of  a fine  Kentucky  family  and  a lady  of  culture  and 
intellect.  In  1895  Mr.  Cathey  came  to  Texas  and  located  at  DeSoto,  Dallas  county,  where  he 
has  served  tw'elve  years  as  postmaster,  and  has  since  been  engaged  in  mercantile  business,  and 
in  connection  with  his  oldest  son,  W.  G.  Cathey,  the  style  of  the  firm  at  present  is  J.  B. 
Cathey  & Son.  Mr.  Cathey  has  been  a member  of  the  Christian  church  since  1866,  and  is  a 
high-toned  Christian  gentleman.  He  is  a Democrat  of  the  old  school,  and  has  no  patience  with 
the  crime  of  the  liquor  traffic  and  corruption  in  public  affairs. 

COPELAND,  J.  Pitt 

Texas  is  proud  of  her  sons  of  the  legal  profession.  From  the  day  of  their  necessity  in 
the  earliest  settlement  of  this  grand  old  state  they  have  performed  well  their  part  in  the  con- 
struction of  our  legal,  social  and  commercial  life.  In  doing  so  they  have  manifested  them- 
selves as  high-toned  and  honorable  men,  of  lofty  ambitions  and  moved  with  patriotic  impulses. 
In  this  connection  it  is  pleasing  to  state  that  the  bar  of  Hunt  county  is  conspicuous  for  the 
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lu>tre  it  lias  shed  iiium  the  state — its  c-itizeiis  especdally  siieakiiig  in  the  iivoiidest  terms  of  its 
charaetei  ami  ability.  One  of  its  distiiiffuished  members  is  that  of  Mr.  ,1.  Pitt  Copeland, 
('ountv  Attorney,  ami  who  is  as  j^ood  a eitizen  as  he  is  a lawyer.  Mr.  Co[)eland  was  born  in 
Pike  comity,  Ala.,  Oct.  28,  1876,  tluni{;h  his  parents  were  former  Georgians.  His  father, 

.1.  T.  Copeland,  was  born  in  Harris  comity  of  that  state,  as  also  was  his  mother,  who  was, 
before  marriage.  Miss  Sarah  ('ox.  They  were  there  married;  later  lived  in  White  county, 
Ala.,  and  came  to  Franklin  county,  Texas,  in  1877,  when  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  but 
six  months  of  age,  and  there  died  Feb.  18,  1886,  at  age  of  sixty-five.  A few  days  later  the 
mother  died,  aged  fifty.  The  father  was  a farmer  all  his  life,  fought  in  the  Confederate  army, 
was  a loyal  and  ardent  iMason,  ami  the  couple  worshipped  in  the  Baptist  church  faith.  Tliose 
of  the  children  now  living  are:  .Mrs.  J.  A.  Williams,  of  Delta  county;  Mrs.  K.  C.  Pender,  of 

Koyse,  Rockwell  county;  j\lrg.  .1.  II.  :Meyrick,  of  Wolf  City,  Hunt  comity,  and  iMessrs.  ,1.  C. 
W.  H.  and  .1.  Pitt  Copeland,  all  of  this  state. 

iMr.  .1.  Pitt  Copeland  obtained  his  literary  education  at  the  Wolf  City  High  School  and 
the  lilt.  Vernon  Institute,  and  read  law  under  the  tutorship  of  Hon.  K.  F.  Davenjiort,  of 
i\lt.  A'ernon,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  May,  1901.  On  Sept.  1,  1901,  he  “flung  his 
shingle  lo  the  breeze”  at  Wolf  City,  this  county,  where  he  served  as  city  attorney  for  four 
years,  and  where  he  continued  to  jiractice  his  ]>rofession  until  his  election  to  the  office  of 
Countv  Attorney  in  1910,  his  majority  over  the  next  best  of  his  three  opponents  being  240 
votes.  Hence,  at  this  writing,  Mr.  Copeland  is  now  in  the  midst  of  his  first  term,  and  accord-  * 
ing  to  Democratic  custom,  making  an  acceiitable  official,  he  will  at  least  be  given  a second 
term  at  the  hands  of  the  people.  Being  now  in  the  flower  of  his  vigor,  that  of  thirty-five  years 
of  age,  -Mr.  Copeland  is  earnesf,  able  and  clean,  and  has  a full  sense  of  his  social  responsi- 
bilifies  toward  advancing  Christian  morals  and  the  development  of  this  section  of  Grand  Old 
Texas.  It  must  be  said  of  him  that  he  made  the  race  to  represent  Hunt  county  in  the  lower 
house  of  the  state  legislature  in  1908,  in  which  he  was  defeated  by  only  twenty  votes  in  this 
district,  and  should  he  have  been  successful  he  would  have  faithfully  represented  the  true  sen- 
timent of  his  jieople.  Air.  Copeland  was  married  Dec.  23,  1905,  to  Aliss  Bessie  Hill,  who  was 
born  and  reared  in  White  county,  Tenn.  They  have  one  son,  .Jefferson  L.,  four  years  old. 

CARDEN,  Asa  Oliver 

One  of  those  men  who  came  to  Dallas  in  earlier  years,  foresaw  its  wonderful  future,  has 
shown  his  faith  in  his  investments  and  thoroughly  interested  himself  in  everything  which 
jicrtained  to  the  ])rogress  of  the  city,  is  Air.  A.  O.  Carden.  He  was  born  in  East  Tennessee, 
which  pictmesque  mountains,  pure  water  and  bracing  air  breeds  large  bone  and  muscle,  big- 
brained  men  and  cultured  women,  and  where  people  go  to  heaven  after  they  die.  Air.  Carden 
first  saw  the  light  of  day  Sept.  3,  1845,  on  a farm  on  famous  Clinch  river  in  Roane  county. 
East  Tennessee.  His  father.  Geo.  W.  Carden,  was  born  Feb.  2,  1812,  in  mountains  of 
AVestern  North  Carolina,  near  Tennessee  state  line,  his  parents  moving  to  Kingston,  Tenn.,  in 
1821.  where  he  for  many  years  conducted  his  establishment  as  a wheelwright,  making  wagons, 
buggies,  carriages,  plows  and  other  farm  implejnents  in  the  good  old-fashioned  way.  He  was 
a soldier  in  both  the  Alexican  and  civil  wars  and  fought  in  Confederate  army,  though  East 
Tennessee  was  a hotbed  of  Federalism.  He  was  a good  neighbor,  a man  of  well-established 
honesty  and  steady  industry,  and  died  at  Kingston  Dec.  2,  1892.  Air.  A.  O.  Carden’s  mother 
was  nee,  Aliss  Tempie  AATlson  Howard,  who  was  born  in  1821  at  Clinton,  Anderson  county. 
East  Tennessee.  Of  this  miarriage  there  was  born  four  sons  and  five  daughters,  and  those 
living  are  as  follows:  A.  O.  and  D.  F.  Carden,  lawyer,  of  Dallas,  and  Airs.  Alartha  .Johnson 

and  Airs.  Alargaret  Fritts,  of  Roane  county,  Tenn.  The  mother  died  at  the  old  home  in  Roane 
county,  Sept.  9,  1867. 

AVhen  the  civil  war  came  on  Air.  A.  O.  Carden  chose  to  cast  his  lot  with  the  Confederate 
cause,  and  joined  Capt.  Kincaid’s  Company,  Col.  J.  H.  Walker’s  Regiment  of  Ca\aliy,  and 
served  with  Bragg’s  army  most  of  the  disturbed  period.  Peace  being  declared,  he  returned 
home,  farmed  for  a few  years,  mercantiled,  took  up  carpenter’s  trade  and  soon  afterwards 
engaged  in  contracting  and  building.  In  1876  he  turned  his  face  to  the  W''est,  with  Fort 
AVorth  as  his  destination,  but  landing  in  Dallas  he  could  get  no  further,  believing  this  the 
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coming  metropolis  of  the  Southwest.  When  he  came  to  Dallas  it  had  about  8,000  people;  it 
now  has  api>roximate1y  125,000  souls.  Mr.  Carden  at  once  engaged  in  contracting  and  build- 
ing line,  and  for  many  years  was  very  active  in  the  development  of  Dallas  along  this  line,  and 
a large  number  of  the  first  buildings  erected  in  this  city  was  the  result  of  his  handicraft.  In 
meantime  he  purchased  vacant  lots  and  erected  buildings  of  his  own,  with  result  that  he  is 
today  in  easy  financial  circumstances  and  retired  from  active  business.  While  a merchant  at 
Clinton,  Tenn.,  Mr.  ( arden  was  married  to  Miss  Della,  daughter  of  Sirus  Cox,  of  Anderson 
county,  in  1875,  and  she  died  in  Dallas,  Jan.  4,  1909,  aged  sixty-one  years.  Of  the  two  sons 
and  two  daughters  born  of  this  union  one  son  and  one  daughter  died  young,  and  living  are 
Mrs.  D.  E.  Britton,  whose  husband  conducts  one  of  the  finest  drug  stores  in  Dallas,  and  A.  O. 
Carden,  Jr.,  a graduate  of  Terrell  Business  College  of  Dallas,  and  in  pharmacy  from  South- 
western University,  Georgetown,  Texas.  Dating  from  the  early  days  of  Methodism  the 
Carden  family  hare  continufdly  worshipped  in  this  faith.  While  Mr.  Carden  has  never  sought 
political  office,  he  has  always  took  an  interest  in  good  government  and  the  advancement  of 
mankind,  as  becomes  all  exemplary  citizens.  He  is  one  of  the  well-known  men  about  Dallas, 
and  in  the  sunset  of  his  career  is  taking  life  good-naturedly,  philosophically  and  troubles  now 
bear  lightly  with  him. 

CHRISTOPHER,  John  William 

It  wdll  be  news  to  many  this  late  day  to  know  that  there 
are  today  in  Texas  somewhere  between  250,000  and  300,000 
Tennesseans — born  and  descended — and  there  have  been  periods 
in  the  past  when  the  great  body  of  those  from  the  Old  Volunteer 
State  were  sufficient  in  number  to  hold  the  turning  proint  of 
prolitical  power,  though  the  question  of  one ’s  previous  statehood 
has  never  been  pierniitted  to  become  an  issue  in  Texas  pjolities. 
One  of  those  to  break  away  from  family  ties  and  life-long 
comrades  in  his  Tennessee  home  and  come  to  Central  West 
Texas  twenty-sev’en  years  ago  was  Mr.  .1.  W.  Christop)her, 
Treasurer  of  Taylor  county.  Mr.  Christoprher  was  born  Sept. 
19,  1845,  at  Eagleville,  in  w'hat  was  then  Williamson,  but  is 
now  Rutherford  county.  Middle  Tennessee.  His  father,  J.  E.  M. 
Christopiher,  was  born  in  that  ‘section  of  the  state  in  1816,  and 
died  at  the  old  home  prlace  in  Eagleville  in  1892,  aged 
sev'enty-six  years.  He  lived  the  life  of  a mechanic,  was  for  many  years  magistrate,  and 
was  a member  of  the  Odd  Fellows  and  Cumberland  Presbyterian  church.  His  wife  w^as, 
nee.  Miss  Lourena  White,  who  w^as  also  born  and  reared  in  the  Eagleville  neighborhood. 
She  died  there  in  1852,  during  an  epidemic  of  cholera,  after  giving  birth  to  five  sons  and 
one  daughter.  Those  now  living  are:  Mrs.  Adelaide  White,  of  Brownwood,  Texas;  T.  M. 

Christopher,  of  East  Nashville,  and  B.  F.  Christopher,  farmer  at  Rockdale,  Rutherford 
county,  Tennessee,  and  J.  W.  Christopher,  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Christopiher,  Treasurer  of  Taylor  county,  receiv'ed  all  his  boyhood  imp>res- 
sions  and  was  educated  back  in  his  Tennessee  home,  and  w'here  he  also  taught  in  the  pmblie 
schools  for  sixteen  years.  Upion  coming  to  Texas  in  1884  he  first  located  at  Buffalo  Gap, 
the  first  seat  of  government  of  this,  Taylor,  county.  Taught  in  the  public  schools  of  this 
county  for  eight  years,  and  was  elected  tax  assessor,  in  which  official  capmcity  he  served 
for  eight  successive  years.  Was  next  City  Secretary,  Tax  Assessor  and  Collector,  covering 
a period  of  eight  years.  Was  chosen  to  the  office  of  County  Treasurer  in  1906,  and  is 
now  finishing  his  third  term.  Mr.  ChristopDher  has  been  twice  married — his  first  wife 
being  Miss  Virgin  Low,  of  Paytonville,  Williamson  county,  Tennessee,  to  whom  he  was 
joined  in  wedlock  in  1872,  and  of  this  union  two  sons  were  born,  to-wit:  A.  R.  and  Low  W. 
Christopher.  The  wife  died  in  February,  1884,  and  Mr.  Christopher  was  a secoml  time 
married  to  Miss  Anna  M.  kloore,  of  Buffalo  Gap,  this  county,  in  1891.  Of  this  marriage 
there  are  two  daughters  and  one  son,  as  follows:  Misses  Willie  Mae  and  Oneita,  and 


J.  W.  { 'liristo|ilier.  When  ^Ir.  Christopher  first  came  to  tliis  section  of  the  state  twenty- 
seven  years  a>ro  At)ilene  was  a town  of  about  1,500  ))eople;  today  it  lias  about  14,000 
population.  From  the  day  he  came  here  he  was  a stroii”'  believer  in  the  future  greatness 
of  Central  'West  Texas,  and  time  has  vindicated  his  most  sanguine  .expectations,  lie  has 
never  lost  an  opiiortunity  to  sing  its  praises,  and  has  never  failed  to  contribute  of  his 
time,  intlueuce  and  money  when  it  was  a question  of  advancing  the  general  interests  of 
Taylor  county  and  its  iieojile.  Mr.  Christopher  belongs  to  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  and 
has  reached  the  distinction  of  Grand  Patriarch  of  State  of  Texas  in  Odd  Fellowdom. 

COLQUITT,  Gov.  Oscar  Branch 

Gov.  Col(|uitt  was  born  at  Camilla,  IMitciiell 
county,  Ga.,  Dec.  16,  1S61.  Came  to  Dainger- 
field,  iNl orris  county.  East  Texas,  with  parents 
Jan.  8,  1878,  and  first  three  years  worked  on 
rented  farm.  Attended  public  schools  and  old 
Daingerfield  College,  where  he  was  instructed  by 
Pev.  E.  i\I.  Sweet,  now  of  Georgetown.  His 
ajiiilication  for  a job  of  firing  or  braking  on 
East  Line  & Hed  Fiver  railroad  was  turned  down, 
but  later  was  given  job  as  jiorter  at  Dainger- 
field depot.  He  next  turned  lathe  in  furniture 
factory  at  Daingerfield  at  $1.25  ]ier  day,  which 
he  quit  to  begin  learning  ]>rinter’s  trade  at 
$12.50  per  month  on  Morris  County  Banner.  He 
later  conducted  Pittsburg  Gazette,  which  he  dis- 
posed of  to  Judge  F.  A.  Lockhart.  Served  in 
state  senate  from  1895  to  1899,  eight  months  as 
state  revenue  agent,  and  was  then  on  tax  board 
revising  revenue  laws  of  state.  In  1902  was 
elected  railroad  commissioner  to  succeed  Gen. 
.John  H.  Eeagan,  and  held  this  [)ositiou  for  a 
number  of  years.  Was  elected  governor  of 
Texas  in  1910,  and  is  now  in  midst  of  a stormy, 
turbulent  term.  It  is  not  unfair  to  Gov.  Colquitt 
to  say  that  he  preached  for  peace  in  Texas  as  a 
candidate,  but  before  he  was  sworn  into  office  he  began  to  embarrass  the  usefulness  of  the 
Attorney-General ’s  Department,  and  at  this  writing  strained  relations  exist  between  him 
and  most  all  other  of  the  state  departments.  Instead  of  considering  himself  as  governor  of 
all  the  p'cople  of  Texas  he  seems  determined  to  punish  his  enemies  at  the  expense  of  the  state. 
The  people  are  hopeful  that  he  will  show  more  ballast  and  do  better.  In  December,  1885, 
Gov.  Colquitt  was  married  1o  i\liss  Alice  Murrell,  of  Pittsburg,  and  they  have  four  sons  and 
one  daughter. 

CHOATE,  James  Rufus 

Mr.  J.  Bufus  Choate,  Treasurer  of  Kaufman  county  and  a man  of  a remarkable 
family  record,  was  born  on  a farm  in  the  Wolf  Creek  neighborhood  of  Lawrence  county, 
^Middle  Tennessee,  .luly  27,  184.3.  His  great-grandfather,  Thomas  Choate,  was  married  to 
Elizabeth  Keeth  in  Ireland,  and  came  to  America — they  being  among  the  earliest  Virginia 
colonists.  He  was  killed  at  Old  Fort  Dinwiddie  by  the  Tories  during  the  Revolutionary 
war,  and  his  wife  died  in  Virginia.  His  grandfather,  Thomas  K.  Choate,  was  born  and 
reared  in  Virginia;  was  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  was  a soldier  in  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson's 
army  when  he  fought  and  won  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  in  1815  and  immortalized  the 
American  army.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Renfro,  of  Virginia,  and  both  died 
at  a ripe  age  in  Lawrence  county.  Middle  Tennessee.  Mr.  Choate’s  father.  Esq.  Edward 
Choate,  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1818,  but  reared  in  Lawrence  county,  Tennessee.  In  the 


Florida  war  of  1836,  he  helped  to  drive  the  Indians  out  of  that  state.  He  was  married 
to  Miss  Nancy  Atwill,  who  was  born  in  Virginia  but  reared  in  the  same  neighborhood  of 
Lawrence  county,  Tennessee,  where  she  died  in  1861.  Thirteen  children  were  born  to 
them,  eleven  of  whom  lived  to  maturity,  and  as  a reflection  of  those  healthy  days,  “only 
had  the  doctor  with  two  of  them.”  Just  after  the  civil  war,  his  wife  having  died,  the 
father  migrated  to  Johnson  county,  Arkansas,  where  he  died  in  1882,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five,  and  in  which  neighborhoo<l  there  still  live  many  of  his  descendants. 

When  the  time  came  to  test  the  steel  of  Southern  manhood  to  cross  swords  with  the 
North  in  the  civil  war,  Mr.  James  Eufus  Choate  showed  the  courage  that  was  handed 
down  to  him  by  an  ancestry  that  had  never  faile<l  to  respond  to  their  country’s  call  in 
time  of  2)eril.  Enlisting  April  16,  1861,  at  Wayland  Springs,  Lawrence  county,  in 
Company  I,  Caj^t.  .John  D.  Ives,  and  Forty-eighth  Tennessee  Kegiment,  Col.  George  H. 
Nixon,  who  was  a Mexican  war  veteran  and  was  in  the  battle  of  Monterey.  Mr.  Choate 
experienced  service  in  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Virginia,  North 
and  South  Carolina,  and  was  with  Gen.  .Joseph  E.  Johnson  near  Greensboro,  N.  C., 
when  the  surrender  came.  Was  three  times  wounded,  as  follows:  In  the  battle  of 

Perryville,  Ivy.,  Oct.  8,  1862,  in  left  leg;  battle  of  Chiekamauga,  Sept.  20,  1863,  broken 
thigh,  and  laid  on  the  battle  field  four  days  and  nights  without  any  food  and  only  three 
drinks — two  of  W'ater  and  one  of  whiskey,  the  last  named  given  him  by  Rev.  William 
Qualls,  a Bax^tist  minister  of  Wayne  county,  Tennessee.  Was  a third  time  wounded  in 
the  battle  of  Atlanta,  July  28,  1864,  and  laid  out  for  dead,  but  he  soon  afterwards 

recovered.  IMr.  Choate  fought  under  Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnson  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh, 

under  Gen.  Ivirby  Smith  at  Richmond,  Ky.,  Aug.  13,  1862;  under  Bragg  at  Stone’s  River 
and  Bellbuckle,  and  w'as  in  all  the  battles  of  the  Georgia  campaign,  and  was  never  out 
of  hearing  of  the  artillery  or  small  arms  from  battle  of  Resaca  on  May  16  to  July  28, 
1864.  In  1871  Mr.  Choate  left  his  Tennessee  home,  and  settled  in  Ivaufman  county 

March  1 of  this  same  year,  where  he  has  sj^ent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  as  a farmer. 

On  Sept.  19,  1872,  he  was  haj)pily  married  to  Miss  IMary  .Jane  French  in  this,  Kaufman, 
county,  but  who  was  born  near  Florence,  North  Alabama,  and  for  thirtj'-nine  years  they 
have  fought  side  by  side  the  battle  of  life,  blending  their  joy  and  tears.  They  lost  three 
sons  in  infancy  and  have  reared  four  sons  and  three  daughters  to  strengthen  their  lives. 
Mr.  Choate  never  went  to  school  but  four  months  in  his  life — jirevious  to  becoming  nine 
years  of  age — and  never  had  but  one  book,  that  of  the  old  Blue  Back  Speller,  a jewel 
representative  of  the  good  old  days.  How'ever,  he  had  the  greatest  God-given  gift  to 
man,  that  of  a liberal  store  of  good  common  sense,  and  being  a close  observer  and  a 
student  of  atfairs  in  general,  absorbed  a useful  and  sufficient  education.  He  informed 
the  writer  that  he  learned  most  of  his  academic  education  through  the  method  of 
instructing  his  children  in  their  school  lessons,  novel  as  it  may  seem.  Mr.  Choate  was 
elected  Treasurer  of  I^aufman  county  in  November,  1910,  for  a twm  years’  term,  and  the 
efficient  manner  in  which  he  is  conducting  his  office  affairs,  and  his  pojjularity  throughout 
the  county  among  all  classes,  insures  him  a re-election  for  a second  term.  Personally 
Mr.  Choate  is  a gentleman  of  the  highest  traits  of  honor  and  is  one  among  the  most 
congenial  of  men,  being  a full  blooded  American  Irishman.  He  and  his  family  worshij^ 
with  the  Christian  church,  he  is  a Past  Master  Mason,  and  has  been  a member  of  this, 
father  of  all  orders,  since  1872.  While  attending  the  national  gathering  of  the  United 
Confederate  Veterans  at  Little  Rock  in  the  summer  of  1911,  Mr.  Choate  took  occasion  to 
attend  a family  reunion  in  .Johnson  county,  of  that  state,  where  were  gathered  sixty-four 
descendants,  there  being  in  existence  something  more  than  one  hundred  at  present  time. 
Mr.  Choate  belongs  to  the  .1.  B.  Stewart  Camp,  C.  V.  Association,  Terrell,  and  also  the 
Terrell  Guards. 

COX,  John  Pinckney 

A man  who  enjoys  the  confidence,  love  and  resjiect  of  the  i^eople  of  Hill  county, 
whom  he  served  as  sheriff  for  sixteen  years  and  county  clerk  for  four  years,  is  Mr. 
John  P.  Cox,  and  though  he  has  retired  to  a jirivate  life  and  is  now'  in  his  seventy-fifth 
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year,  he  is  liearty,  aetivc  ami  would  be  taken  for  a man  of  fifty.  iMr.  Cox  was  born  on  a 
farm  near  Hrenliam,  in  Wasliinfiton  county,  Texas,  Oct.  2;f,  1836,  ami  was  nameil  for 
.lohn  Pinckney  Henderson,  first  Governor  of  Te.xas.  His  father,  Euclid  M.  Cox,  was  born 
in  Howlin>r  Green,  Ky.,  and  came  to  Texas  in  1832.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  L. 
Scott,  who  was  born  in  Maury  county.  Middle  Tennessee,  and  came  to  Washington  county, 
Texas,  witli  her  i)eo]ile  in  1831,  when  it  was  yet  dominate<l  as  Mexican  territory.  Her 
jiarents  were  siionsors  for  nine  sons  ami  two  daughters,  and  her  grandfather  and  great- 
grandfather of  the  subject  whose  name  heads  this  article  insisted  as  a promise  of  the 
future  for  so  large  a family  that  they  should  go  to  Te.xas  and  grow  up  with  the  new 
and  coming  country.  He  discounted  their  argument  that  he  was  too  weak  to  make  the 
trip  o\erlaml  from  Alabama  and  reluctantly  the  start  was  made.  His  once  rugged  spirit 
yielded  to  the  God  who  gave  it,  and  his  remains  were  buried  before  the  family  reached 
the  IMississijipi  river.  Peaching  this  body  of  water,  the  trip  was  made  by  boat,  south, 
and  when  nearing  the  mouth  of  the  Brazos  river,  in  Texas,  lost  all,  including  money,  in 
shi])wreck,  but  all  finally  landed  at  their  destination  in  Washington  county.  Her  husband, 
Euclid  M.  Cox,  was  a land  surveyor  and  farmer,  and  one  of  the  bravest  soldiers  in  Gen. 
Sam  Houston’s  army.  Unfortunately,  he  was  on  scout,  or  detached  duty,  when  the  battle 
of  San  .lacinto  took  i)lace  and  his  name  does  not  appear  on  the  immediate  roll  of  honor. 
He  was  a great  Imlian  fighter  and  was  killeil  by  the  Kicapoos  on  Battle  Creek,  in  what 
is  now  Xavarro  countj^,  in  October,  1838.  After  his  death  his  wife,  with  her  three 
children,  moved  to  Burleson  county,  where  the  family  continued  farming  and  stock-raising. 
She  died  while  residing  with  her  son,  ex-Sheriff  Cox,  in  Hillsboro,  in  1884,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two. 

Mr.  .John  P.  Cox  came  to  Hill  county  in  1855,  and  when  the  civil  war  came  on 
enlisted  in  Company  D,  N^ineteenth  Te.xas  Cavalry,  which  brilliant  arm  of  the  Confederate 
army  gave  a good  account  of  itself  through  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri  and  Texas 
throughout  the  period  of  the  fiercest  war  that  was  ever  waged  by  the  human  family.  He 
went  in  as  a private  and  came  out  as  orderly  sergeant,  being  at  Gross  Betreat,  on  the 
Brazos  river,  when  peace  was  declared.  Mr.  Cox  was  first  married  to  Miss  Anna  M. 
Anderson  (native  of  Alabama)  in  Hill  county,  in  May,  1860,  and  four  sons  and  four 
daughters  were  born  of  this  union.  He  was  a second  time  married  to  iMrs.  Emma  A’’ines 
(native  of  Mississippi),  of  this  county.  Sept.  17,  1886,  and  two  sons  were  born  of  this 
wedlock.  One  of  Mr.  Cox’s  soils,  E.  iM.  Cox,  has  also  served  Hill  county  as  sheriff  for 
four  years.  A Mason,  an  Odd  Fellow  and  a member  of  high  standing  in  the  Methodist 
church,  i\Ir.  Cox  is  a man  of  the  keenest  sense  of  honor,  and  throughout  his  long  and 
useful  career  no  man  ever  knew  him  to  violate  his  integrity  or  refuse  to  come  to  the  aid 
of  his  friends  in  time  of  need.  He  helped  to  civilize  this  country,  establish  order  out  of 
frontier  dare-deviltry,  and  he  was  sheriff  of  Hill  county  in  the  days  that  it  dealt  with 
savagery,  desperadoism,  and  a man  had  to  be  quick  on  trigger.  His  cool  bravery  and 
absolute  fearlessness  has  made  him  the  idol  of  Hill  county  people.  Mr.  Cox  was  a great 
admirer  of  Gen.  Sam  Houston,  as  was  his  father  also,  and  he  today  entertains  a sacred 
res])ect  for  his  memory  and  his  herculean  service  as  the  redeemer  and  Father  of  Texas. 
He  owns  a fine  farm  twelve  miles  south  of  Hillsboro. 

CLARK,  Judge  George 

A work  of  this  character  would  be  incomplete  without  at  least  some  mention  of 
.fudge  George  Clark,  one  of  the  nestors  of  the  bar  of  Texas.  .Judge  Clark  was  born  in 
Eutaw,  Ala.,  .July  18,  1841,  where  he  was  trained  for  the  law  under  the  careful  tutelage 
of  his  father,  .fudge  .James  B.  Clark,  who  occupied  the  chancery  bench  for  fifteen  years 
and  was  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  Chancery  Court  system  of  Alabama.  'When 
the  civil  war  came  on  he  left  his  (lass  room  in  school  to  enlist  in  the  Confederate  army, 
and  his  military  history  is  tobi  in  a general  way  in  the  story  of  the  services  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  having  Ijeen  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight  from  the  beginning 
to  that  of  the  slaughter  of  Gettysburg  and  Api)omattox,  and  was  three  times  wounded, 
and  promoted  to  rank  of  captain.  I’2ion  coming  to  Texas  in  1867  .Judge  Clark  first  settled 
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at  Weatherford,  and  in  Waco  in  1868,  when  it  was  a town  of  perhaps  two  thousand  people. 
Was  Secretary  of  State  for  a short  time  in  1874,  then  Attorney  General  until  1876,  and 
during  the  following'  two  years  was  commissioner  to  revise  the  laws  of  the  state.  Prom 
1878  to  1880  was  judge  of  the  Court  of  Criminal  Api^eals,  after  which  he  retired  to 
practice  law.  In  1892  he  made  the  race  for  governor  against  Gov.  Hogg,  wdiich  was  oue 
of  the  most  bitter  campaigns  in  the  history  of  Texas.  Gov.  Hogg  carried  the  rural  vote, 
and  Judge  Clark  carried  the  larger  trade  centers,  and  was  defeated  by  about  50,000. 
Judge  Clark’s  campaign  slogan  was  “Turn  Texas  Loose,’’  and  Gov.  Hogg’s  was  “Bridle 
the  Eailroads.  ” Judge  Clark  helped  to  organize  the  Waco  Gas  Company  in  1885,  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Waco — in  both  of  which  he  is  interested — and  is  also  a director 
in  the  Provident  National  Bank  of  Waco.  Also  owns  some  valuable  business  and 
residence  property  in  the  city. 

Judge  Clar  kwas  married  to  Miss  Mary  Paul  Johns,  of  Austin,  Texas,  Nov.  4,  1874, 
Mrs.  Clark  passing  away  May  6,  1903,  leaving  two  children,  Mrs.  Gabriel  J.  Lee,  of 
Houston,  and  Erwin  Johns  Clark,  member  of  his  father ’s  law  firm. 

Judge  Clark’s  career  as  a citizen,  lawyer  and  liublie  official  is  a part  of  the  history 
of  Texas,  especially  in  the  development  of  the  state.  He  was  a brave  soldier,  and  has 
been  an  inspiration  to  young  men,  as  he  has  ever  been  the  friend  of  the  young  lawyer 
just  beginning  life. 

CRENSHAW,  Edward  Hardage 

The  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  William  Crenshaw,  was  born  in  Culpeper 
county,  Virginia,  reared  in  Montgomery  county,  Kentucky,  and  moved  to  Missouri  in 
about  1832.  With  ox-wagon  transf>ortation  he  crossed  the  Red  river  into  Texas  at  Old 
Warren,  in  Fannin  county,  July  4,  1844,  and,  Texas  being  yet  a republic,  east  his  vote 
against  annexation.  At  Bonham,  the  seat  of  government  of  Fannin  county,  he  built  the 
first  grist  mill  to  be  established  in  that  county,  for  .Judge  John  P.  Simpson,  first  county 
judge,  during  which  wild  frontier  days  the  Indians  made  raids  into  Fannin  county.  In 
1857  he  moved  to  Grayson  county,  and  died  at  Whitesboro  .Jan.  11,  1870,  aged  sixty-five 
years.  He  was  a Mason,  Methodist,  and  was  captain  of  the  Horiie  Guards  throughout  the 
civil  war  period.  His  wife  was  formerly  Miss  Amanda  Garner,  who  was  born  and  reared 
at  Palmyra,  Mo.,  and  died  at  Whitesboro,  Texas,  in  1910,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six  years. 
Fourteen  children  were  born  to  them,  of  which  six  are  now  living. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Crenshaw  (son)  was  born  in  Fannin  county,  Texas,  April  7,  1848,  and  was 
attending  the  Texas  Military  Institute  at  BastroiJ,  where  he  was  preparing  to  enter  the 
Confederate  army,  when  the  war  closed.  In  the  meantime  he  had  served  as  a member 

of  the  Home  Guard,  of  which  his  father  was  captain.  Beginning  in  1866,  he  spent  three 

years  in  Carlton  College,  Bonham,  in  completing  a good  English  education,  and  in  1869 
was  married  to  Miss  Matie  Oldham,  of  Bonham,  who  died  in  1878,  leaving  one  daughter. 
He  was  a second  time  married  to  Miss  .Julia  Caskey,  of  Sherman,  and  they  have  two  sons 
living,  and  one  son  died  in  childhood.  Mr.  Crenshaw  began  life  as  a well  qualified  book- 
keeper, which  profession  he  intermittently  followed  in  Bonham  and  Sherman  for  a number 
of  years.  During  his  career  Mr.  Crenshaw  was  engaged  in  mercantiling  on  his  own 
account  at  Bonham,  Sherman,  Gainesville,  Greenville,  Abilene  and  Fort  Worth,  closing 
out  in  the  grain  business  in  the  last  named  city  in  1903,  when  he  came  to  Hillsboro. 

His  place  of  business  in  this  city  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  court  square,  and  is 

one  of  the  largest  and  most  extensively  patronized  retail  grocery,  wholesale  and  retail 
grain  and  feed  stores  in  Hill  county,  being  operated  under  the  firm  name  of  the  Hillsboro 
Grain  & Elevator  Company.  Though  Mr.  Crenshaw  at  all  times  takes  a warm  interest  in 
the  current  public  questions  of  the  day,  he  has  ever  eschewed  official  honors  at  the  hands 
of  the  people,  having  once  returned  home  and  thwarted  plans  on  the  part  of  his  friends 
to  make  him  Mayor  of  Greenville.  He  is  a red-hot  Prohibitionist,  a staunch  Democrat, 
and  an  elder  in  the  Christian  church.  He  stands  for  the  development  of  Hillsboro,  Hill 
county  and  the  Lone  Star  State  of  Texas. 
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CAVEN,  Mayer  Thomas  Scott 

The  writer  in  liis  tra\’els  could  not  well  speak  of  the 
tlirixing  and  prosiieroiis  city  of  Jrarshall,  the  metropolis  of 
Hast  Texas,  witliout  i>roininent  mention  of  Mayor  Thomas  S. 
Caven,  who  has  long  since  heen  linked  with  its  welfare  and 
OIK'  of  its  most  enthusiastic  citizens.  Mayor  (.'aven  was  horn 
on  a farm  in  Russell  county,  Alabama,  Sept.  11,  18.5.T,  anil  comes 
of  |uire  Irish  blood.  His  father,  David  Caven,  was  born  in 
Ireland,  and  was  twenty-one  years  old  when  he  and  a brother, 
Trevor  Caven,  came  to  America.  They  located  in  Augusta,  Ga., 
as  pioneers,  and  were  there  associated  in  business  together  until 
18-10,  when  David  Caven  moved  to  Russell  county,  Alabama. 
Howexer,  before  leaving  Augusta  he  was  there  married  to  Miss 
Hliza  .Jane  Scott,  in  1829.  In  1859  the  family  came  to  Texas, 
and  settled  on  a farm  in  this,  Harrison  county,  where  the 
father  died  in  1882,  aged  eighty-two  years.  The  mother  died 
in  iMarion  county,  Texas,  in  1861,  aged  fifty-two  years.  There  were  born  of  this  union  five 
sous  and  five  daughters,  of  xvhom  four  died  in  infancy,  and  there  are  now  living  two  sons 
and  three  daughters,  as  follows:  Thomas  S,  Caven;  George  O.  Caven,  contractor,  Dallas; 

iMrs.  Willis  Driskell,  ^Marshall;  iMiss  Agues  Caven,  Dallas,  and  IMrs.  Dr.  .lohn  hi.  Taylor, 
of  ]\rarion  county. 

i\[ayor  Caven  was  six  years  old  when  his  parents  moved  into  Harrison  county,  and 
he  continued  to  reside  on  the  farm  until  18S.T,  when  he  entered  railroad  service  and 
jierformed  the  duties  of  express  messenger  for  a period  of  nine  years,  on  the  Texas  & 
Pacific  and  other  sx'stems.  Then  followed  a period  of  farming;  was  Chief  Deputy  Sheriff 
for  a numlier  of  years,  and  so  well  did  Gox'.  Sayres  think  of  his  Democracy  and  himself 
as  a man  that  he  appointed  him  Insjieetor  of  the  State  Penitentiary,  xvhich  official  position 
he  held  for  four  years.  From  1903  to  1908  iMayor  C'aven  xx'as  engaged  in  merchandise 
brokerage  business  in  Marshall.  In  the  meantime,  in  1903,  he  was  elected  Mayor  of 
iMarshall  to  fill  out  an  unexpired  term  of  six  months,  and  was  re-elected  in  1904.  In  1909 
the  people  of  Marshall  again  calleil  him  to  this  important  office,  and  he  was  re-elected 
again  in  1911.  In  Ajiril,  1909,  the  city  of  iMarshall  changed  to  the  commission  form  of 
government,  and  iMayor  Caven,  having  served  under  both  the  old  and  the  new  systems, 
when  asked  by  the  writer  to  summarize  his  opinion,  stated,  “One  was  political,  the  other 
is  a business  administration.”  Mav'or  Caven  has  been  twice  married — first  to  Miss  Willie 
Fair  Love,  of  this  county,  Dee.  6,  1878,  and  she  died  Nov.  12,  1882 — one  son  dying  in 
infancy  and  one  daughter  is  now  living  by  this  marriage.  He  was  a second  time  married 
Dec.  1,  1886,  to  Miss  Virginia  T.  Conway,  by  whom  he  has  six  living  children  and  one 
dead.  IMayor  Caven  belongs  to  the  Baptist  church,  Knights  of  Pythias,  AV.  O.  A¥., 
Woodmen’s  Circle,  Elks,  and  the  Texas  Sheriff’s  Association.  As  Mayor  of  Marshall  his 
administration  has  been  decidedly  progressive,  and  most  of  the  city’s  modern  improve- 
ments and  its  greatest  growth  in  population  have  been  brought  about  under  his  regime. 
He  is  not  only  a believer  in  Marshall’s  future,  but  has  unbounded  faith  in  the  jirogressive 
development  of  East  Texas’  resources,  which  is  now  being  so  rapidly  brought  about. 
Alayor  Caven  comes  of  a long-lived  family  from  both  branches  of  the  tree,  and  while  he  is 
the  youngest  in  rank,  he  is  now  fifty-eight  years  old. 

COLLINS,  Theo. 

Mr.  Theodore  Collins  W’as  born  at  Indian  Creek,  Bullock  county,  Ala.,  December  7, 
1858,  his  grandparents  being  natives  of  South  Carolina  and  coming  to  this  neighborhood 
during  the  pioneer  days  of  the  Indians.  His  father,  AVilliam  Collins,  was  there  born, 
matured  to  young  manhood  and  was  a veteran  merchant  when  he  died  in  1858,  at  the 
age  of  forty-five  years.  His  mother  before  marriage  was  Miss  Adna  Coleman,  native  to 
South  Carolina.  After  the  death  of  her  husband  she  moved  to  a farm — during  the  civil 
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war  period — near  Indian  Creek,  and  lived  for  ten  years.  In  1868,  with  her  children,  two 
daughters  and  two  sons,  she  came  to  Texas  and  settled  in  the  Como  neighborhood,  where 
she  lived  to  see  her  offspring  ripen  to  maturity  and  usefulness,  and  died  in  1880,  at  the 
age  of  sixty  years.  When  the  family  located  in  Como  Mr.  Theo.  Collins  was  ten  years  of 
age.  He  grew  up  a farmer  boy  and  continued  to  follow  pastoral  pursuits  until  1887,  when 
he  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business.  On  December  I,  1891,  Mr.  Collins  was  happily 
married  to  Miss  Mattie  Harlow,  of  Como,  and  six  children  have  been  born  to  them,  of 
which  one  son  and  four  daughters  are  now  living.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Collins  are  consistent 
Christians  and  are  active  workers  in  the  Baptist  church,  Mr.  Collins  being  clerk  of  same, 
and  for  a period  of  fifteen  years  was  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school.  He  is  also  a 
member  in  good  standing  of  the  W.  O.  W.  secret  fraternity. 

Personally,  Mr.  Collins  is  one  of  the  most  influential  business  men  of  the  charming, 
prosperous  and  growing  town  of  Como,  which  has  largely  gained  its  1,500  iiopulation 
during  the  past  two  years  from  the  local  coal  mining,  fruit,  vegetable  and  farming  devel- 
opment. He  began  business  on  a small  scale,  and  today  his  furniture  and  undertaking 
establishment  is  noticeably  large,  well  stocked  and  well  equipped,  being  situateil  in  a 
handsome  new  brick  building.  Mr.  Collins  believes  in  high  ideals,  clean  statesmanship 
and  has  many  warm  friends.  No  man  in  Hopkins  county  stands  higher. 

COMO  LIGNITE  MINING  COMPANY 

The  most  serious  need  in  Texas  today  is  fuel.  Imleed,  the  fuel  question  is  in  its 
embryo  state  of  development,  and  so  far  has  liaffled  the  minds  of  all  responsible  elements 
tatingly  the  patronage  of  all  Texans — first,,  to  encourage  develojiment;  second,  as  a mat- 
in its  solving.  The  forests  can  no  longer  be  depended  upon  to  any  great  extent  and  a 
coal  mine  in  Texas  is  a curiosity.  What  few  mines  do  exist  should  command  unhesi- 
ter  of  patriotism  in  patronizing  home  industries.  In  this  connection  it  is  appropriate  to 
speak  of  the  Como  Lignite  Mining  Company,  whose  mines  are  situated  near  Como  in 
Hopkins  county,  northeast  Texas.  This  company  is  incorporated  with  a capital  stock  of 
$10,000,  and  the  following  officers:  Herman  Gieseke,  president;  T.  H.  Paul,  vice-president, 

and  G.  M.  Eyan,  secretary-treasurer.  The  mines  are  located  one  mile  east  of  Como  on 
Eyan’s  spur  of  the  “Katy”  railway,  and  go  down  as  deep  as  fifty-eight  to  seventy  feet 
from  the  surface.  The  vein  ranges  from  four  and  one-half  to  six  feet,  and  the  quality  is 
pronounced  by  authorities  to  be  A1  lignite.  The  machinery  and  other  equipment  auil 
arrangement  of  the  mine  is  modern  in  every  particular,  affording  a capacity  of  about  500 
tons  per  day  and  the  employment  of  as  many  as  sixty  men.  So  far  the  management  have 
experienced  no  difficulty  in  marketing  all  the  coal  they  could  produce,  it  being  sold  and 
consumed  in  all  parts  of  Texas,  as  far  west  as  Ballinger  and  southwest  as  tar  as  Laredo. 

The  active  management  of  the  Como  Lignite  Mining  Co.  ’s  plant  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  T. 

H.  Paul,  a practical  mining  expert  of  wide  experience.  Mr.  Paul  was  born  in  Hardeman 
county,  west  Tennessee,  and  tor  a number  of  years  lived  in  north  Arkansas.  In  1885  he 
came  to  Texas  and  settled  at  Eockdale — south  Texas — where  for  a number  of  years  he  was 
prominently  associated  with  the  lignite  mining  interests  of  that  section.  Mr.  Paul  has  a 
profound  faith  in  the  future  development  of  the  Como  mining  district  to  large  and  pros- 
perous proportions,  and  we  shall  in  the  future  expect  the  people  of  Texas  to  buy  Como 
lignite  coal.  Mr.  Paul  is  a Baptist  and  W.  O.  W. 

COMO  STATE  BANK 

Two  years  ago  at  this  writing  there  were  standing  only  two  dwelling  houses  where 
the  principal  part  of  Como  stands  today.  Today  this  prosperous  and  growing  town  has 

I, 500  souls;  two  strong  banks,  weekly  newspaper,  numerous  large  and  well  stocked  mer- 
cantile houses,  gins,  five  lignite  coal  mines,  grist  mill,  two  lumber  yards,  livery  stables, 
hotels,  etc.,  etc.  Some  of  the  larger  business  houses  are  constructed  of  brick,  and  the 
substantial  character  of  both  business  houses  and  residences  speaks  volumes  for  the 
future — and  what  is  better,  new  buildings  are  still  going  up  in  every  direction  at  this 
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writing,  ('omo  is  the  most  jiiosjieroiis  town  of  its  size  in  northeast  Texas,  and  it  is 
appropriate  to  speak  of  the  Como  State  Hank  in  this  eonneetion.  Housed  in  a new  brick 
buililing,  tins  bank  threw  its  iloors  and  l)ooks  open  for  business  duly  7,  1910,  after  having- 
secured  its  (diarter  from  the  secretary  of  state.  It  has  a capital  stock  of  .$20,000,  and  the 
following  gentlemen  comprise  its  otticeis:  L.  Carroll,  jiresident;  C.  K.  Hynch,  and  E.  W. 

Kussell,  vice-presidents,  and  W.  E.  Walker,  cashier.  Adding  the  name  of  Mr.  P.  N. 
Brumley  to  that  of  the  list  of  ollicers  makes  up  the  board  of  directors.  All  these  gen- 
tlemen are  substantial  jiroperty  owners,  successful  in  business  and  the  moral  force  of  their 
character  is  suflicient  to  give  confidence  and  stability  to  any  institution.  It  is  a well 
established  fad  in  the  mind  of  the  nation  that  Texas  has  the  most  ideal  guarantee 
banking  law  of  any  of  the  few  states  that  enjoy  such  wonderful  advantages,  and  the  Como 
State  Bank  is  conducted  under  the  guardianship  of  this  law.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  its 
j>rosperity  has  met  the  most  sanguine  exj)ectation  of  its  customers  and  friends. 

Mr.  \V.  L.  Walker,  cashier,  was  born  in  Winnsboro,  Tex.,  March  19,  1887.  After 
graduating  in  the  Tyler  Commercial  (^ollege  in  1908,  he  was  for  more  than  a year  asso- 
ciated with  the  IHerchants’  & Planters’,  now  the  First  National  Bank.  He  conceived  the 
idea  of  founding  the  Como  State  Bank,  and  with  the  aid  of  associates  experienced  no 
difticulty  in  doing  so.  Progressive,  (piick  to  solve  a business  proposition,  and  enjoying 
the  undivided  confidence  of  all  who  know  him,  Mr.  Walker  is  doing  his  share  toward 

the  development  of  Como  and  the  surrounding  countr3\  He  belongs  to  the  Masons. 

Besides  being  a noted  gov- 

ernment scout  and  Indian  fighter, 
Mr.  John  J.  Clinton,  ex-Confed- 
erate  soldier  and  for  the  past 

twentj'-five  j’ears  Chief  of  Abi- 
lene’s Police  and  Fire  Depart- 

ments, is  one  of  the  best  known 
peace  officers  in  the  middle 
Southwest  — truthfully  told,  his 
life  has  been  an  eventful  one. 
He  -ivas  born  Augugst  12,  1848, 
in  Dublin,  Ireland,  where  his 
father,  Henry  Clinton,  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Mary  Byrne.  The 
familj'  came  to  America  in  18.53 
and  settled  at  Grand  Eapids, 
Wis.,  where  the  father  conducted 
a lumber  business  on  a respect- 
able scale  until  his  death  in  18(52, 
aged  fortj'-flve  j'ears.  Of  the 
children  born  of  this  union  a 
daughter,  as  a Sister  of  Charitv, 
perished  in  the  Chicago  fire  in 
1872;  last  heard  of  Warren  Henr^- 
Clinton,  peace  officer.  Deputy  U. 
S.  Marshal  in  Montana,  he  was 
chief  of  police  of  Miles  City,  of 
that  state;  and  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  completes  the  trio. 
Leaving  his  boyhood  scenes  in 
Wisconsin,  Mr.  .Tohn  .1.  Clinton  -was  sent  to  St.  .John’s  Military  School  at  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
from  which  he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  The  immediate 
country  being  threatened  with  disaster,  the  cadets  of  this  institution  were  enlisted  as 
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a body  into  the  Second  Arkansas  Cavalrj"  in  1863,  and  afterwards  experienced  very 
active  service.  Fonglit  under  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  against  Sherman  from  Dalton  to 
Atlanta,  and  was  captured  at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.,  one  of  the  last  battles  fought  by  .Johnston's 
army  before  the  surrender,  and  one  week  later  escaped  from  Federal  prison  at  New’burn 
and  had  made  his  way  to  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  when  peace  was  declared.  Being  appointed 
to  the  frontier  scout  service  under  the  federal  government  in  1865,  he  Avas  thus  more  or 
less  identified  until  1884,  in  the  meantime  serving  at  intervals  as  deputy  U.  S.  marshal, 
and  w'as  at  one  time  chief  of  police  of  Dodge  City,  Kan.,  then  the  rendezvous  of  the 
frontier  elements  and  copsidered  the  most  hazardous  position  extant  during  those  times. 
As  a government  scout,  his  duty  was  that  of  guarding  U.  S.  mails,  escorting  troops, 
etc.  The  twm  most  noted  and  more  frequently  traveled  trails  in  the  southern  part  of 
west  Texas  were  from  Fort  Dodge,  Kan.,  to  Fort  Stockton,  Texas,  and  from  San  Antonio 
to  Fort  Stockton,  where  the  two  routes  became  one  and  continued  to  Fort  Bliss,  near 
El  Paso.,  From  F'ort  Davis,  the  first  of  the  line  of  forts  west  of  Fort  Stockton,  the  mail 
was  conveyed  to  Fort  Bliss  on  horse-back,  accompanied  by  a guard  of  scouts — all  this 
for  the  benefit  of  the  reader.  The  country  Avas  one  of  continuous  desolation,  and  but  feAV 
watering  holes.  While  Mr.  Clinton  engaged  in  numerous  skirmishes  and  battles  with 
the  Indians,  we  will  only  mention  three  in  particular,  which  history  says  were  the  hardest 
fought  of  any  of  like  character  in  the  country,  viz:  “Water  Hole,’’  “Adobe  Walls’’ 
and  “Lone  Tree  Crossing.’’  In  August,  1868,  an  outfit  of  eight  men,  in  charge  of  Big 
Foot  Wallace,  noted  scout  and  Indian  fighter,  was  detailed  to  guard  U.  S.  mails  from 
Fort  Dards  to  Fort  Bliss,  A-ia  Fort  Hancock.  At  4 o ’clock  on  the  afternoon  of  August 
12th  Big  Foot  Wallace,  with  glass  in  hand,  informed  his  men  that  Comanche  Indians 
Avere  coming  and  that  tliey  had  better  beat  them  to  the  “Water  Hole.’’  The  battle  raged 
for  three  days  and  nights,  the  gOA’ernment  scouts  retreating  in  good  order  during  a A’iolent 
storm  and  making  their  way  back  to  Fort  Dards.  Of  those  who  were  in  the  fight,  Sam 
Gibson  was  killed.  Geo.  Clark,  now  a lawyer  in  Georgia,  was  twice  wounded,  and  John  ,J. 
Clinton  was  shot  in  the  shoulder.  Ed.  Eussell  is  now  a miner  in  Colorado,  Doc  Joy  died  at 
Fort  Clark,  Mo.,  in  1888,  DaA'e  Harrington  is  now  an  able  minister  of  the  gospel  in 
Iowa,  Pat  Dean  died  at  BroAvnsAdlle,  Tex.,  and  Big  Foot  Wallace  died  at  his  ranch  in 
Frio  riA'er  in  Texas.  'Ihe  “Adobe  Walls’’  Avas  a trading  post  and  headquarters  for 
buffalo  hunters,  cow-men,  etc.,  of  the  panhandle  of  Texas,  and  this  battle  with  the 
Comanche  and  Apache  Indians,  numbered  among  which  was  Quannah  Parker,  was  fought 
in  October,  1874.  The  Indians  were  adAdsed  by  a medicine  n*en  that  if  attacked  the 
walls  of  the  adobe  houses  would  crumble,  and  being  well  armed  with  guns,  bows  and 
arrows,  etc.,  their  attack  began  just  before  day,  there  being  twenty-eight  AA^hite  men  inside 
of  the  walls,  Avell  armed  and  supjjlied  with  ammunition.  The  Indians  held  siege  for  six 
days  and  nights  at  a heaA'v  loss,  and  their  medicine  man  and  negro  bugler  being  killed, 
they  withdrew  and  were  soon  afterwards  captured  by  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles  and  his  army. 
The  battle  of  ‘ ‘ Lone  Tree  Crossing,  ’ ’ fought  on  the  Arkansas  river  near  Dodge  City, 
Kan.,  in  June,  1878,  was  Avith  a force  of  several  hundred  Comanche  Indians,  commanded 
by  Dull  Knight,  chief  of  the  Comanches.  Mr.  Clinton  was  in  charge  of  a herd  of  cattle 
from  the  famous  King  Eanch  in  south  Texas,  being  driA’en  to  Dodge  City  market,  and 
had  under  him  eleA^en  Mexicans,  only  two  of  whom  had  been  tried  in  battle.  Mr.  Clinton 
was  fortunate  in  selecting  his  location  for  battle;  the  cattle  had  been  thrown  off  the 
trail,  and  he  maintained  a grimaced  and  iierfect  control  of  his  men,  Avho  acquitted  them- 
selves nobly,  and  lost  only  one  Mexican.  All  day  the  battle  raged,  with  continuous  heavy 
losses  to  the  Indians,  who  withdrew  at  dark.  This  same  company  of  Indians  later  killed 
all  of  a company  of  U.  S.  infantry  dispatched  from  Fort  Dodge,  Kan.  Mr.  Clinton  served 
in  scout  duty  under  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles,  Gen.  McKenzie  and  Gen.  Crook,  and  was 
personally  acquainted  with  Wild  Bill  Hickok,  Buffalo  Bill,  .Jack  Stilwell,  Big  Foot  Wal- 
lace, Bat  Masterson,  Luke  Short  and  the  Erp  boys. 

Chief  Clinton  became  a peiananent  citizen  of  Abilene  in  1884,  and  soon  afterAvards 
was  elected  chief  of  both  the  police  and  fire  departments,  and  having  since  continuously 
held  same,  we  doubt  if  any  man  in  the  world  has  been  so  flatteringly  honored  by  his 
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ilome  |K'()]ile.  liis  moral  and  plcratin}>  iiillueiu’e  always  hpiny  ilirpctnd  toward  tlin  hotter 
iiieiit  of  the  oomiminity.  When  lie  first  took  charge  of  Ahileno  it  was  heail(|uarters  for 
“bad  men,’’  many  of  whom  he  cominered,  hut  now  women  ami  chihlren  do  not  hesitate 
to  travel  the  highways,  day  or  night.  lie  has  witnessed  the  growth  of  Abilene  from  a 
town  of  2,000  to  a city  of  14,00t)  people,  and  he  has  been  prominent  in  bringing  about  this 
wonderful  development.  Widl  ]ireserved  in  age  and  a man  of  fine  |diysi(|ue  and  ]iresence, 
he  is  ilignified,  modest,  and  ]ieo|>le  of  Abilene  are  justifiably  proud  of  him.  While  in 
Kansas  Chief  Clinton  was  married  in  bSSl  to  ]\Iiss  iVIary  Phillips,  who  was  born  in  (Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  and  ]>revious  to  losing  her  health  ]\Irs.  Clinton  was  for  many  years  the  leader  in 
charity  work  among  the  jioor  in  Aliilene.  Chief  Clinton  Ixdongs  to  the  Odd  Fellows,  KIks, 
K.  of  i’.,  Red  iNIen,  Foresters  and  Catholic  church. 

CUNNINGHAM,  Howard  Dillard 

Mr.  II.  D.  Cunningham,  ex-Confederate  soldier  and  retired  business  man  and  farmer, 
of  I’ittfburg,  Tex.,  was  liorn  in  Dickson  county,  Tenn.,  Ajiril  l!l,  ISI-i.S.  His  father,  Willis 
Cunningham,  was  born  in  Ijynchbiirg,  A'a.,  ami  was  fifty-seven  years  (dd  when  he  died  in 
Dickson  county,  Tenn.,  Ma.y  7,  1S57.  He  was  a farmer,  stock-raiser,  and  during  early 
days  was  connected  with  the  old  Carroll  T‘ig  Iron  Furnaces  in  Dickson  county,  and  later  the 
Tennessee  Furnaces  in  Montgomery  county,  middle  Tennessee.  Mr.  Cunningham’s  paternal 
grandfather,  .Tesse  (i'unningham,  was  a native  of  Virginia,  was  in  the  Revolutionary  war; 
was  actively  associated  with  iron  ore  interests  previously  mentioned,  and  died  in  Dickson 
county  at  the  age  of  seventy-three  years.  Mr.  (H.  D.)  Cunningham's  mother  was  Miss 
Sallie  Adams,  daughter  of  Maj.  John  Adams,  who  was  in  the  Florida  war  and  died  in 
Dickson  county  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  years.  The  marriage  tocdc  jilace  in  1S27,  and 
there  was  born  of  the  union  twelve  sons  and  two  daughters,  all  of  whom  are  dead  except 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  D.  D.  Cunningham.  The  mother  dieil  in  Dickson  county  in 
Xovember,  18(16,  aged  sixty-six  years. 

Mr.  Cunningham  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army  at  Charlotte,  original  county  seat 
of  Dickson  county,  Ajiril  26,  1861,  Co.  C,  11th  Tenn.  Reg.,  Cajit.  Green  and  Col.  Rains. 
He  was  first  connected  with  the  Arniv  of  Tennessee  and  later  with  the  Army  of  Virginia. 
He  fought  in  the  battles  of  Cumberland  Ford,  Barbourville,  Ky. ; Rockcastle,  Walnut  Hill, 
Murfreesboro,  Sand  Mountain,  Resaca,  New  Hope  Church,  Dead  Angle,  Marietta,  Peach- 
tree Creek,  Jonesboro,  Rocky'  Face  Mountain,  "West  I’oint,  Ga. ; Columbia,  Franklin  and 
Nashville,  Tenn.;  Selma,  Ala.,  and  Fort  Pillow,  where  scarcely  one  of  5,000  Federals 
escaped  slaughter.  He  was  wounded  in  the  right  shoulder  at  Peachtree  Creek,  in  the 
head  at  Jonesboro,  and  near  the  pit  of  both  ariiis  at  Franklin.  After  the  battle  of 
Franklin  he  changed  from  infantry  to  cavalry'  and  joined  Gen.  Forest  and  was  with  him 
at  Jackson,  Tenn.,  being  at  the  head  of  a company'  at  the  time  of  the  surrender  at 
Crawley’s  Ridge,  Ark.  He  swam  the  Mississippi  river  in  inirsuit  of  Gen.  Banks.  When 
he  was  wounded  at  Franklin,  Col.  Beverly  Tombs  took  him  to  the  home  of  his  old  com- 
mander in  MHlliamson  county,  where  he  was  nursed  by'  the  good  wife  until  he  was  able 
to  ride  horse-back  behind  the  daughter  through  picket  lines  and  joined  Gen.  Forest.  She 
discharged  him  within  eight  miles  of  Franklin,  asking  him  it  he  could  make  his  way.  He 
told  her  that  he  would  never  be  captured  alive,  and  stopped  with  a Mrs.  Gooch,  widow  of 
a Confederate  soldier.  Next  day  the  Federals  were  hunting  for  him  and,  having  been 
concealed  in  an  attic  of  the  house  until  sundown,  he  rode  horse  back  behind  a Miss  Case 
tor  foiu’  miles  across  creeks.  In  quest  of  supper,  he  ventured  to  a house  nearby  and 
noticing  Federal  horses  hitched  about,  he  selected  the  finest  one  and,  though  he  was  dis- 
covered and  chased  at  full  speed,  he  reached  cedar  timber,  and  by'  riding  forty'  miles 
that  night  reached  his  old  major’s  home  at  Burn’s  Gap.  Next  day  he  reached  his  mother’s 
home,  and  she  pleaded  with  him  not  to  stop  as  Federals  were  looking  for  him,  and  he 
slejit  in  the  brush  that  night  in  company  with  M’'.  W.  Stokey.  The  following  night  he 
went  to  west  Tennessee  and  succeeded  in  joining  Forest’s  command,  with  whom  he 
remained  to  the  close  of  the  war.  Mr.  Cunningham  was  first  married  to  Miss  Lula  Boyd, 
of  Hill  county',  Tex.,  July  15,  1878,  she  being  a native  of  Water  Valley,  Miss.  She  died 


in  1882,  leaving  two  sous,  M.  B.,  a conductor  out  of  Fort  lYorth,  and  Howard  E.,  in 
wholesale  grocery  business  at  Eldorado,  Ark.  Mr.  Cunningham  was  a second  time  mar- 
ried December  27,  1888,  to  Miss  dennie  Sledge,  a native  Georgian,  but  then  of  Cass  county, 
Texas.  When  the  war  was  over  Mr.  Cunningham  found  himself  in  Lauderdale  county, 
Tenn.,  with  a pistol  and  $.35  in  gold,  which  had  for  some  time  been  “sewed  up’’  in 
his  clothes,  and  with  this  amount  he  began  life  anew,  and  being  now  jiossessed  of  ample 
competence,  he  seems  to  ha\’e  been  as  good  a business  man  as  he  was  a soldier,  having 
been  “up  aiul  down"’  financially  a number  of  times.  In  war  he  pledged  himself  and  his 
God  that  he  woubl  never  surrender  alive,  and  the  same  kind  of  courage  has  been  manifest 
in  his  business  career.  He  was  once  in  the  stage  business  in  Tennessee,  and  once  suffered 
a heavy  loss  in  the  tobacco  business  at  Clarksville,  Tenn.  He  was  in  the  photographic 
line  in  Xew  Ojleans  and  Wills  Point,  Tex.,  cotton  bnjdng  in  Ellis  county,  and  has  indulged 
in  real  estate  anil  farming.  He  has  been  in  Texas  since  1877,  and  PittsViurg  since  1880. 


We  are  living  in  a very  busy  age. 
Our  lines  are  cast  in  the  very 
storm-center  of  modern  commercial 
and  financial  strenuosity;  a non- 
poetic  age,  a non-humorous  age, 
ami  the  most  charming  prose  ex- 
tant will  scarce,  cash  at  fifteen 
cents  the  barrel.  The  calls  upon 
our  time  are  many  and  loud.  But 
above  all  this  pellmell  of  life  we 
cannot  afford  to  neglect  the  ques- 
tion of  education  and  social  en- 
lightenment, lest  we  disintegrate 
and  ilecay  as  a nation.  The  youth 
of  today  must  be  prepared  to  take 
up  tomorrow-  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment and  onr  social  and  commercial 
responsiliilities  where  the  aged  and 
halt  leave  off.  In  this  connection 
it  affords  the  writer  pleasure  to 
speak  of  one  of  the  most  promising 
and  jirominent  young  educators  of 
the  Lone  Star  State — one  who  is 
loyal  to  the  principles  of  education 
and  a.]ipreciates  his  responsiliilities 
— in  the  person  of  Prof.  William 
Jackson  Carrell,  of  Cleburne,  and 
who  is  at  present  Superintendent 
of  Public  Schools  of  Johnson 
county.  Prof.  Carrell  was  born  in 
the  Old  Union  Hill  neighborhood 
of  .Tolmsoii  county,  Dec.  5,  1881. 
His  father,  S.  L.  Carrell,  is  a 
native  of  Tennessee,  and  came  to  this  section  of  the  state  in  early  days,  with  meager  resources. 
Today  he  owns  a 1,300-aere  ranch  near  Godley,  this  county,  where  he  has  for  many  years  been 
engaged  in  producing  stock  of  all  kinds.  His  wife  before  marriage  was  Aliss  Mollie  McKee, 
who  was  born  in  historic  old  Jefferson,  East  Texas.  Born  to  this  wedded  coujile  were  three 
sons  and  one  daughter — all  living. 

Prof.  Carrell  is  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune  and  can  claim  the  proud  distinction 
of  being  a self-made  man — earning  money  working  on  the  farm  to  finish  the  splendid 
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Eiifilish  oihu-ation  possessed  liy  liini.  He  worked  his  way  through  Burnetta  College,  and 
afterwards  graduated  in  the  Southwest  Texas  State  Normal,  San  Mareos,  in  class  of 
HH)S.  He  began  teaching  in  the  rural  schools  of  .lohnson  county,  covering  jieriod  of  three 
years,  and  by  hard  work  and  honest  dealings  with  pupils  and  patrons  rose  rapidly  in  his 
profession.  Was  }*rinci]ial  of  ^Midlothian  High  School,  in  Ellis  county,  two  years,  and  in 
November,  1910,  was  chosen  Superintendent  of  Johnson  county  schools  by  a handsome 
majority — and  the  duties  of  which  ofliee  he  is  today  discharging  with  fidelity  and  credit. 
Prof.  Carrell  stands  for  all  things  ])rogressive;  is  rapidly  revolutionizing  the  old  system, 
and  in  the  j)hilosophy  of  teaching  he  ranks  ahead  of  his  time..  With  the  same  quick 
judgment  of  human  nature  that  marked  his  experience  as  a teacher  he  is  now  able  to 
discern  ])recisely  the  <|ualities  needed  in  those  who  aspire  to_  educate  the  youth.  The 
Carrell  family  is  that  of  Presbyterian,  and  Democrats.  Prof.  Carrell  is  an  Elk,  and  he  and 

his  father  are  IMasons.  The  total  scholastic  population  of  Johnson  county  is  9,377,  and 

number  of  teachers  emjiloyed  is  201. 

CAMPBELL,  Gov.  Thomas  Mitchell 

Gov.  Campbell  was  born  on  a farm  near 
Eusk,  Cherokee  county,  Texas,  April  22,  1856. 
Attended  common  schools  until  1873,  when  he 
entered  Trinity  University,  Tehaucana,  for  term 
of  1873-4,  at  end  of  which  time  his  money  ran 

short  and  he  returned  to  work  on  farm.  In 

1875  was  employed  in  county  clerk’s  office  at 
Longview,  Greeg  county,  and  read  law  at  night. 
Was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1878,  and  mastered 
the  law  at  Longview  wdth  success  until  1889, 
when  he  was  appointed  master  of  chancery  in 
I.  & G.  N.  receivership.  In  .January,  1891,  was 
appointed  receiver  of  the  road,  and  as  such 
operated  it  until  July,  1892,  when  the  receiver- 
ship was  closed.  Was  tendered  the  management 
of  said  road,  and  continued  to  direct  its  opera- 
tion until  resigning  May  25,  1897,  to  resume  the 
practice  of  his  profession  at  Palestine.  In  1901 
Col.  Campbell  announced  for  Governor,  but  with- 
drew following  year.  Was  nominated  for  Gov- 
ernor by  Democratic  State  Convention  held  in 
Dallas,  Aug.  16,  1906,  and  elected  following 
November.  Was  renominated  and  elected  in 
1908.  His  administration  was  rather  stormy  and 
was  characterized  with  some  few  'wholesome 
reforms,  probably  the  most  notable  one  being  the  reduction  of  the  ad  valorem  tax  rate  from 
I614  to  6 cents  on  the  .$100  valuation.  But,  unfortunately  for  him  and  his  posterity,  his 
critics  advance  serious  claims  that  his  administration  was  a blunderous  failure  from  the 
standpoint  of  financing,  from  which  the  state  treasury  now  seems  to  be  suffering.  Playing 
polities  he  singled  out  and  prosecuted  some  few  of  the  trust  evils,  but  the  [)reponderance  of 
them  w’ere' evidently  given  a clean  bill  of  health.  Gov.  Campbell  is  now  practicing  law  at  his 
home — Palestine. 

CLARK,  James  McAllister 

Mr.  James  M.  Clark,  retired  business  man,  capitalist  and  ex-Confederate  soldier  of 
Pittsburg,  was  born  July  7,  1846,  on  a far  in  Tipton  county,  West  Tennessee.  His 
father,  Eev.  .1.  J.  Clark,  Methodist  minister,  educator  and  farmer,  was  born  in  North 
Carolina,  his  parents  moving  to  Tipton  county,  Tennessee,  during  the  thirties.  He  came 


to  Upshur  county,  Texas,  in  ]853,  aud  settled  four  miles  east  of  Cofteyville,  where  he 
farmed,  established  and  developed  Murray  Institute  to  an  attendance  of  three  hundred 
pupils  and  employment  of  six  teachers.  In  the  rounds  of  his  educational  work  he  gave 
valuable  services  toward  the  u^uilding  of  the  schools  at  Sulphur  Springs,  and  hundreds 
of  men  and  women  throughout  Texas  today  honor  his  memory  and  will  recall  the  fact  that 
he  gave  them  proper  equipment  and  qualifications  with  which  to  battle  in  this  life.  Eev. 
Clark  first  came  to  Pittsburg  in  1869,  aud  died  at  that  place  in  1874,  aged  seventy  years. 
He  was  married  in  Mississippi  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Conley,  a native  of  that  state,  and  she 
died  at  Sulj^hur  Springs,  Tex.,  in  1868,  aged  sixty-six  years.  There  was  born  of  this 
union  eight  sons  aud  two  daughters,  among  whom  are  now  living  Jas.  M.  Clark,  Mrs.  Dr. 
C.  B.  Blocker,  of  Texarkana,  Rev.  1.  W.  Claik,  of  Grand  Prairie,  and  who  travels  in 
behalf  of  the  Methodist  Conference,  and  G.  B.  Clark,  farmer  near  Campbell. 

Mr.  James  M.  Clark  was  educated  according  to  the  rectitude  of  his  honored  father, 
and  began  his  active  life  assisting  him  in  teaching.  In  1868  he  made  a trip  to  California, 
and  remained  eighteen  months  in  quest  of  gold,  which  was  only  partially  successful.  He 
returned  in  the  fall  of  1869  and  farmed  for  fifteen  years  in  Camp  county.  He  was  elected 
tax  assessor  of  Camp  county  and  held  that  office  for  ten  years.  Then  followed  a period 
of  twenty  years  in  hardware,  furniture  and  grocery  business  in  Pittsburg,  and  in  .January, 
1911,  retired  from  business,  leaving  same  in  charge  of  his  two  sons  under  the  firm  name 
of  Clark  Bros.  & Company.  Mr.  Clark  was  married  in  1874  to  Miss  Willie  Caton,  native 
of  Red  River  county,  Texas,  and  their  living  children  are  as  follows:  .1.  M.,  Jr.,  and  G. 

M.  Clark,  who  form  the  firm  of  Clark  Bros.  & Company,  and  Mrs.  V.  G.  Skeen,  of  Wichita 
Falls.  The  mother  dietl  in  March,  190.5,  aged  fifty-four  years.  In  .January,  1864,  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  Mr.  Clark  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army  at  Tyler — Robertson’s  Com- 
pany, Morgan ’s  Battalion,  Parson ’s  Cavalry  Brigade.  Campaigned  through  Arkansas  and 
Louisiana  with  considerable  activity,  and  was  on  Little  Brazos  river  in  Texas  when  the 
surrender  came.  Mr.  Clark  is  vice-president  and  director  in  the  First  State  Bank  of  Pitts- 
burg; owns  stock  in  other  banks,  x^roperty  in  Pittsburg  and  farming  interests  in  Camp 
county.  He  is  one  of  the  trustees  and  stewards  in  the  local  M.  E.  church,  and  aside 

from  being  one  of  the  jrrogressive  men  who  have  made  Camxi  county  what  it  is,  he  is 

liberal  in  a public-sjririted  way  and  is  kind  and  charitable  to  the  poor. 

DANSBY,  Dr.  Robert  Cosby 

A gentleman  that  stands  extraordinarily  high  in  the  estimation  of  all  the  peoi^le  of 
Kaufman  county  is  Dr.  R.  C.  Dansby,  who  was  born  at  Dayton,  Marengo  county,  Alabania — 
between  the  Tombigbee  and  Alabania  rivers — April  16,  1845.  His  father  before  him,  Dr. 
John  C.  Dansby,  was  born  in  Edgefield  District,  South  Carolina,  and  died  at  Dayton,  Ala., 
in  1860.  He  was  a descendant  of  the  French  Huguenot  colony  that  settled  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  his  birthplace  in  South  Carolina  in  early  days,  and  during  his  life  was  a practicing 
lihysician,  plantation  and  slave-owner  in  Alabama.  He  was  a Mason,  and  jiolitieally  was  ^ 
strong  and  uucomxu’omising  in  his  Whig  sentiments.  His  wife  was  Miss  Martha  Merri- 

wether,  a native  of  Georgia.  Six  children  were  born  to  them,  of  which  three  are  now  living, 

the  mother  having  died  in  1863. 

Dr.  Dansby  finished  his  education  at  the  Alabama  Military  Institute,  Tuscaloosa — state 
institution — and  entered  the  drug  business  at  the  age  of  twenty  years.  During  the  latter  part 
of  the  civil  war  he  joined  the  43rd  Alabalna  Regiment,  Confederate  army,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
and  being  a deliiiate  youth  was  immediately  irlaced  on  detail  duty,  which  service  he  continued 
to  faithfully  discharge  until  peace'  was  declared.  After  the  war  he  spent  two  years  in  Mobile, 
Ala.,  and  returned  to  his  native  county,  where  he  engaged  in  the  drug  business  at  McKinley 
for  four  years  and  burned  out.  Having  lost  all  his  means  he  again  regained  his  financial 
footing,  disposed  of  his  interests  and  came  to  Kaufman,  Texas,  in  1870,  where  he  has  since 
been  xrrominent  iir  the  retail  drug  trade.  Since  coming  to  this  little  city  he  was  burned  out 
in  the  drug  business  three  different  times,  and  the  four  fires  in  his  career  have  caused  him  a 
loss  of  something  like  .$50,000.  Almost  phenomenal  as  it  may  seem,  he  renewed  his  efforts 
each  time  with  the  small  sum  of  ,$2.50,  and  today  has  one  of  the  handsomest  pharmacies  in 
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Kiiiif'niiiii.  Dv.  Dansl)y  lias  Irhmi  twii'e  inarried,  his  first  wife  lieiiio  ?^Iiss  Susie  K.  Marsliall, 
of  ^[arelli;o  c-ouiity,  Ala.,  to  whom  he  was  wedded  May  111,  l'^!)7.  Four  daughters  were  born 
of  tliis  marriage,  and  the  motlier  ])assed  beyond  tlie  veil  of  this  life  in  Kaufman,  May  22, 
IfiOO.  Dr.  Dansby  was  a second  time  married  ,Iune  l(i,  Ihlo,  to  Mrs.  iMattie  H.  Snow,  of 
Kaufman,  lie  has  been  a .^iason  since  1S7J,  Ijelongs  to  the  K.  of  P.  and  worsliijis  with  the 
Baptist  church.  He  has  always  taken  a warm  interest  in  good  government,  as  becomes  the  old 
Flench  Huguenot  stock,  and  lias  been  a member  of  the  local  school  board  for  the  jiast  twenty 
years,  and  for  the  past  ten  years  has  been  president  of  same.  He  has  made  Kaufman  county 
an  exemplary  citizen,  and  as  previously  stated  commands  the  high  esteem  of  all  who  know  him. 


DEAN,  John 

.\o  state  in  the  American  Fuion  is  more  proud  ot  its  liistory  than  that  of  Texas,  and 

there  are  few,  if  any,  states  that  iiave  as  much  to  be  jiroud  of  in  imperishable  history,  glorious 

acliievement,  matchless  resources  and  almost  boundless  jiossibilities.  For  those  who  braved  its 
eailiest  settlement  ainl  immortalized  themselves  on  the  blood-stained  battlefields,  fighting 
Indians,  for  d'exan  indeiiendence  in  1S33-6,  and  for  states  rights  in  18()l-d,  our  peojde  today 
regard  with  re\erential  affection,  and  it  is  now  the  duty  of  fathers  and  mothers  to  plant 
this  spirit  in  the  breasts  of  tiieir  children  that  it  may  continue  to  bear  fruit  f(>r  ages  to  come. 
In  this  connection  a little  ancient  history  is  ijuite  appropriate.  .John  Dean,  grandfather  of 
the  subject  whose  name  initiates  this  sketch,  was  born  in  ^'irginia,  grew  to  manhood  in  Middle 
Tennessee,  and  died  in  Hmith  county,  Texas,  at  age  of  eighty  years.  One  of  his  sons,  Caloway 
Dean  (father  of  .lohn  Dean),  came  to  San  Augustine  county.  Fast  Texas,  in  1833 — before 
(ien.  Bam  Houston  had  vet  arrived  on  the  field.  He  was  with  the  first  Texan  army,  under  Gen. 
Frank  iM.  .Johnson,  when  the  first  capture  of  the  Alamo  was  made  in  November,  183.3,  defeat- 
ing Gen.  Cos  and  his  iMexican  army,  and  was  one  of  the  three  soldiers  afterwards  detailed 

by  Gen.  Rusk  to  follow  them  and  see  that  they  carried  out  the  agreement  to  get  out  of  Texas 

territory.  And,  as  liistory  relates,  the  Alamo  was  later  retaken  by  Gen.  Santa  Anna.  Mr. 
Dean  later  joined  Houston's  army,  and  was  in  the  battle  of  San  .Tacinto.  He  took  a ])rominent 
part  in  state  affairs,  helped  to  organize  the  government  of  the  Texan  Keiuiblic,  and  was  the 
first  district  clerk  of  San  Augustine  county.  He  was  a slave-owner,  surveyor  of  land,  land- 
owner  and  stock-raiser  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  Smith  county  in  1893,  at 
age  of  eighty-two  years,  having  moving  from  San  Augustine  to  Smith  county  in  1861.  His 
wife  before  marriage  was  Miss  IMary  Clark,  born  in  Middle  Tennessee,  but  married  in  San 
Augustine,  Texas.  She  died  in  1855  after  giving  birth  to  five  sons  and  three  daughters,  all  of 
whom  are  dead  except  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  .John  Dean,  and  Caloway  Dean,  now  a farmer 
and  stock-raiser  in  Clay  county,  Texas. 

Mr.  .John  Dean  was  born  on  a farm  in  San  Augustine  county.  East  Texas,  April  26,  1840, 
when  Texas  was  yet  a Republic,  and  there  grew  to  maturity.  He  enlisted  in  the  Confederate 
army  in  1861 — in  Co.  C.,  1st  Texas  Legion,  Capt.  John  Broocks  and  Col.  ,J.  W.  (“Old  Whit”) 
* Mliitfield.  He  experienced  active  service  in  Texas,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Indian  Territory, 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  Louisiana.  Georgia  and  Tennessee,  and  was  for  three  years  doing  scout 
duty  under  that  daring  soldier  and  Indian  fighter,  Gen.  Sul  Ross,  once  Governor  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Dean  was  in  something  like  five  hundred  skirmishes  and  battles,  and  heard  Imllets  “whiz 
by  ’’  continuously  for  one  hundred  days  during  the  time  they  were  doing  their  best  to  whip 
Gen.  Sherman  in  the  Georgia  campaign.  The  war  being  over  Mr.  Dean  settled  in  Smith  county, 
and  later  in  Kaufman  county  in  1877.  He  was  inarried  Dec.  18,  1868,  to  Miss  IMattie  A. 
Milburn,  whose  father.  Rev.  William  IMilburn,  was  a noted  Texas  Baptist  minister,  and  died  as 
a Confederate  soldier  in  1863.  Ten  children  have  been  born  to  them,  and  at  this  writing  there 
are  living  five  married  daughters  and  two  sons,  single.  The  family  worship  with  the  Baptist 
church,  and  reside  in  one  of  the  most  comfortable  homes  in  the  jirosperous  little  city.  Mr. 
Dean  has  been  a farmer  and  stockman  all  his  life,  has  lieen  successful  and  is  an  extensive 
property  owner.  In  the  sunset  of  his  life  Mr.  Dean  can  call  to  his  support  a world  of  friends, 
and  he  and  his  good  wife  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  reared  to  maturity  and  usefulness  an 
interesting  family  of  children. 
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DILLARD,  Judge  James  Elizer 

A biographical  history  of  Texas  miuus  the 
personality  of  Judge  James  E.  Dillard,  of 
Kaufmau,  would  be  incomplete.  Indeed,  the 
conspicuous  part  he  played  when  Texas  was 
under  military  rule,  during  the  civil  war  as  a 
brave  Confederate  soldier,  and  during  the 
stormy  <lays  of  carpetbag  government,  were 
such  as  to  commend  him  to  the  affections  and 
patriotic  love  of  all  Texans  and  true  Southern- 
ers. When  tlie  vital  moment  of  test  came  in 
Austin,  and  E.  J.  Davis,  carpetbag  governor, 
and  other  state  officials  refused  to  surrender 
their  offices  in  the  state  caj^itol  building,  it  was 
Judge  James  E.  Dillard  and  two  other  brave 
Texans  (Gen.  .T.  B.  Eoberson,  for  two  years 
commander  of  Hood’s  brigade  in  the  Confed- 
erate army  and  a San  Jacinto  soldier,  and  E.  L. 
Shropshire)  that  led  the  way  into  the  Capitol 
building,  into  the  very  teeth  of  “Hegro  bayo- 
nets,” dispersed  them  with  their  pistols, 
crushed  in  the  door  of  the  Governor’s  office 
and  took  charge  of  same,  and  led  the  other 
state  officials  by  shirt  collar  and  hair  of  the 
head,  to  the  doors,  and  “booted”  them  out 
of  the  premises.  To  give  a detailed  account  of 
Judge  Dillard’s  life  would  recjuire  a book  of  autobiograidiy,  hence  we  will  just  touch 
upon  the  more  salient  features  of  this  interesting  and  distinguished  citizen,  who  has  in 
the  past  been  one  of  the  tribunals  of  the  great  common  i:>eople — alw'ays  conducting 
himself  with  absolute  fearlessness  and  in  the  most  dignified  order.  Born  on  a farm  in 
Houston  county,  Georgia,  Sept.  26,  1833,  his  grandfather,  Sampson  Dillard,  was  a soldier 
in  the  Eevolutionary  war,  and  died  in  Sumter  county,  Georgia,  in  1848.  His  fatlier, 
David  Dillard,  was  born  in  Burk  county,  Georgia,  in  1799,  and  died  Jan.  11,  1867,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-seven — two  weeks  after  coming  to  Cherokee  county,  East  Texas.  His  wife, 
and  mother  of  Judge  Dillaial,  wms  Miss  Mahalia  Durden,  native  to  Emanuel  county, 
Georgia,  and  died  in  Burnett  county,  Texas,  in  1899  at  the  age  of  eighty  years,  her  father 
having  lived  through  the  period  of  the  Eevolutionary  -war.  Born  to  this  union  were  four 
sons  and  three  daughters,  of  w'hich  there  are  only  now  living  Judge  Dillard  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  E.  Hollingsworth,  of  Burnett  county,  Texas.  Judge  Dillard  came  to  East  Texas  in 
1851,  when  he  was  yet  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  the  family  came  in  1866,  and  lived  in 
Chambers  and  Cherokee  counties  until  coming  to  Kaufman  county  in  1878.  It  was  in 
Cherokee  county  that  .ludge  Dillard  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army — Company  K,  Third 
Texas  Cavalry-^and  gave  brilliant  account  of  his  services  in  Texas,  Arkansas,  Missouri, 
Indian  Territory  and  Louisiana.  In  the  battle  of  Sxiringfiebl,  Mo.,  he  was  wounded  in  the 
right  leg,  had  his  horse  shot  from  under  him,  and  both  armies  fought  over  him  wdiile 
lying  on  the  battlefield.  Was  slightly  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Prairie  Grove,  Ark.; 
was  in  the  battle  of  Elk  Horn,  and  that  of  Chustentnalah,  one  of  the  fiercest  Indian 
engagements  on  record;  w'as  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Yellow  Bayou,  and  helped  to  fight  Gen. 
Banks  at  Mansfield,  La.,  and  was  'with  Generals  Price  and  Van  Dorn  ’s  army  when  it  missed 
being  in  the  battle  of  Corinth,  Miss.,  by  narrow  margin  of  time.  In  1869  Judge  Dillard 
was  elected  to  the  state  senate  from  Cherokee  county,  and  the  carpetbaggers  stole  the 
ballot-boxes.  The  carpetbag  government  at  Austin  called  a special  election  in  1870,  and 
sent  sixty  negro  police  into  his  district  to  intimidate  Judge  Dillard  and  his  friends.  He 
W’as  overw'helmingly  elected  then,  and  five  times  thereafter  with  swollen  majorities,  and 
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was  one  of  the  fearless  and  trusted  leaders  during  those  “(lays  that  tried  men's  souls,” 
both  as  a citizen  and  as  a state  oflicial.  He  was  a member  of  the  lower  house  in  1888. 
.ludge  Dillard  began  the  lu'actice  of  law  in  Kush  county  in  1858,  was  county  judge  of 
Cherokee  county  for  two  years;  was  six  years  county  judge  of  Kaufman  county,  and 
district  judge  during  1893-4  by  a]iiiointment  of  Gov.  .lames  S.  Hogg,  and  was  three  times 
thereafter  elected  without  o])position,  when  he  voluntarily  retired  from  the  bench.  During 
his  earlier  days  in  Cherokee  county  .ludge  Dillard  owned  and  edited  the  Eusk  Observer 
for  a period  of  seven  years,  which  was  a i>owerful  weapon  in  his  fight  to  regulate  the 
community  against  carpetbaggers  and  flagrantly  corrupt  government,  .lames  S.  Hogg, 
later  Ooxeruor,  and  ex-Senator  Horace  Chilton  were  printer  boys  in  his  otlice — hence  the 
term  of  “Obi  Dillard's  Devil.”  .Judge  Dillard  was  married  .lune  15,  1873,  to  Miss  Rosa 
Failis,  who  was  born  at  Kusk,  Cherokee  county,  Texas.  They  have  six  living  children, 
of  which  they  are  justly  proud,  and  all  are  intelligent,  industrious  and  doing  well  in  this 
world  of  effort.  i\lrs.  Dillard  is  a lady  of  culture,  charm  and  intelligence,  and  her  aid 
and  advice  have  been  of  timely  strength  to  the  militant  life  of  her  husband.  During  his 
public  career  in  Texas  .Judge  Dillard  has  been  personally  actpiainted  with  every  President 
of  the  Texan  Republic — especially  Gen.  Sam  Houston — and  every  Governor  of  the  state 
on  down  to  the  present  time.  Being  now  in  his  seventy-eighth  year,  he  still  takes  a warm 
interest  in  all  governmental  affairs,  is  positively  intolerant  of  corrupt  public  officials,  and 
has  always  stood  for  high  morals  and  a clean  home  life,  of  which  his  has  been  a model. 
.Judge  Dillard  has  been  a Mason  since  1855.  .fudge  and  Mrs.  Dillard’s  children  are  as 
follows:  .J.  C.  Dillard,  secretarj^  freight  bureau,  fVaco;  IMrs.  Guy  D.  Anderson,  Wichita 

FallsT  d.  R.  Dillard,  with  M.,  K.  & T.  railway,  Denison;  IMrs.  T.  E.  Hughes,  Rock  Island, 
HI.;  G.  F.  and  W.  C.  Dillard,  with  American  Express  Company,  "Waco. 

DICKERSON,  David  Marion 

Xowhere  in  all  this  broad  land  do  young  men  find  better  opi)ortunities  leading  to  success 
than  in  East  Texas,  especially  in  that  of  'the  law.  If  a young  man  is  possessed  with  a will 
and  determination  to  succeed  in  life,  backed  with  fundamental  aljility,  the  way  is  as  clear  as  the 
skies  above,  the  ultimate  as  certain  as  the  four  seasons.  As  one  subject  that  demonstratively 
proves  this  conclusion  we  are  jileased  to  introduce  Mr.  David  M.  Dickerson,  County  Attorney 
of  Henderson  county.  This  gentleman  was  born  on  a farm  near  Poynor,  in  Henderson  county, 
.fane  4,  1877,  and  was  named  in  honor  of  his  father,  D.  M.  Dickerson,  who  was  named  in  honor 
of  Gen.  Francis  Marion,  of  Revolutionary  war  fame.  The  father  was  born  in  Greenville  Dis- 
trict. South  Carolina,  Xov.  18,  1822.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  migrated  to  North  ilississippi 
and  lived  there  three  years;  spent 'eighteen  months  in  Arkansas  and  came  to  Anderson  county, 
Texas  in  1851;  served  in  Confederate  army  three  years  and  settled  on  a farm  near  Poynor, 
this  county,  in  1869,  where  he  died  Nov.  22,  1901.  The  junior  Mr.  Dickerson  accepted  the 
advantages  of  local  public  schools,  taught  in  same  for  six  years,  when  he  matriculated  in  Law 
Dejiartment  of  State  University,  Austin,  during  years  1902-3-4,  inclusive.  Was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  Austin  in  June,  1904.  The  usual  rebuffs  and  reverses  common  to  all  young  lawyers 
vere  experienced  and  with  which  he  became  well  acquainted.  But  with  one  purpose  in  view — 
success  at  any  cost — reverses  only  steeled  the  nerves  and  furnished  food  for  the  mind  to  better 
solve  the  perplexities  between  the  present  and  success.  The  goal  was  ultimately  reached,  at 
least  sufficiently  so  to  render  the  profession  a pleasant  duty  rather  than  an  irksome  task,  and 
Mr.  Dickerson  today  commands  a splendid  practice  and  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  his 
brother-jirofessionals  and  the  judges  in  sitting.  He  was  elected  County  Attorney  in  1910;  his 
shadow  still  falls  to  the  West,  and  his  many  friends  are  expecting  higher  honors  to  crown  his 
luture.  Mr.  Dickerson  was  married  Sept.  15,  1907,  to  Miss  Beulah  Surratt,  of  Athens,  but 
who  was  born  in  Alabama.  Mrs.  Dickerson’s  father  followed  Gen.  Forrest’s  flag  for  three 
years  during  the  civil  war,  and  under  him  fought  many  hard  battles.  She  is  also  related  to 
lilrs.  Surratt,  whom  the  Federal  authorities  permitted  to  be  executed  for  alleged,  conspiracy  in 
the  assassination  of  President  Abraham  Lincoln,  but  in  reality  for  her  intense  Southern 
sympathies,  and  for  which  she  was  known  as  “The  Heroine  of  the  Confederacy.”  Mr.  Dicker- 
son  comes  of  good  family  blood,  is  a man  of  high  morals,  clean  home  life,  and  has  manj'  w'arm 
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friends  in  Henderson  comity.  He  is  a Democratic-Democrat,  a great  admirer  of  William 
Jennings  Bryan,  and  is  opposed  to  graft  and  corruption  in  public  office  in  any  shape,  form 
or  fashion. 

DANIELS,  Dr.  John  Gilbert 

Dr.  J.  G.  Daniels,  of  Gilmer,  was  born  Sept.  21,  1853,  on  his  father's  farm  in  eastern 
part  of  Upshur  county.  His  father,  Josiah  E.  Daniels,  was  born  in  Amite  county,  Miss.,  in 
1828,  and  taught  school  in  that  state  and  Louisiana.  He  was  married  at  Bienville,  La.,  in 
1842  to  Miss  Mary  Buie,  and  they  soon  afterwards  migrated  and  settled  in  eastern  part  of 
Upshur  county.  Mr.  Daniels  was  known  as  one  of  the  best  educated  men  in  the  community, 
and  at  time  of  his  death,  in  1853,  was  a man  of  high  respectability  and  influence,  having 
moved  to  near  Gilmer  at  time  of  his  demise.  He  took  an  active  interest  in  Baptist  church 
affairs,  and  also  the  Masonic  order,  of  which  he  was  a member.  His  wife  died  in  1898,  aged 
sixty-four  years.  Both  were  buried  at  old  family  graveyard  in  eastern  part  of  Upshur  county. 
Born  to  them  were  three  sons;  one  died  in  infancy;  P.  H.  Daniels,  fifteen  years  a farmer  ana 
a merchant  in  Gilmer  at  time  of  his  death  in  1894,  aged  forty  years,  and  Dr.  .1.  H.  Daniels. 

Dr.  Daniels  was  educated  in  literature  in  Gilmer  public  schools  and  Trinity  University, 
and  had  for  his  schoolmates  in  last  named  institution  ex-Gov.  Campbell,  Judge  W.  F.  Kamsey 
and  Judge  J.  0.  Terrell,  of  San  Antonio.  In  1877  he  graduated  in  Medical  Department  of 
University  of  Louisville  (Ky.),  and  at  once  settled  for  practice  in  Gilmer,  where  he  has  since 
resided.  From  1886  to  the  recent  changing  of  the  system  by  state  legislature  he  was  medical 
examiner  for  the  Seventh  Judicial  District  of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  As  a pleasant  diver- 
sion and  for  profit  Dr.  Daniels  has  been  interested  all  his  active  life  in  farming  and  that  of 
raising  .Tersey  cattle.  He  was  married  Nov.  8,  1877,  to  Miss  Cumi  Hamilton,  daughter  of 
Dr.  A.  E.  Hamilton,  of  Kilgore,  and  four  sons  and  four  daughters  have  been  born  to  tliem, 
and  all  are  living,  as  follows:  Sons,  Dr.  J.  G.  Daniels,  Jr.,  Eoy  Oswald,  Hamilton  Barnett  and 

Hilton  Wynee;  daughters.  Misses  Pearle,  Maude  Erin,  Yandell  and  Pope.  In  this  connection 
it  is  pleasant  to  say  that  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Daniels  have  taken  great  pride  in  educating  their 
children  in  the  best  institutions  of  the  country,  and  in  this  they  have  been  successful.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  County,  State  and  American  Medical  Associations,  and  has  from  early  life  been 
animated  by  a fervent  attachment  to  the  science  and  practice  of  his  profession.  It  has  been 
the  study  of  his  lifetime  to  augment  and  exemplify  the  resources  of  surgery  and  medicine,  and 
by  a most  assiduous  benevolent  and  successful  application  of  his  time  and  talents  to  this  noble 
department  of  the  healing  art  many  subjects  are  indebted  to  his  exertions  and  the  fraternity 
is  familiar  nith  his  success.  Coming  of  Scotch-Irish  blood,  and  having  been  a member  of  the 
Baptist  church  since  he  was  nineteen  years  old,  the  fact  that  he  has  always  lived  and  practiced 
among  one  people — that  of  Upshur  county — is  the  best  evidence  of  his  sterling  citizenship 
as  a man. 

DAVIS,  William  Horton 

For  many  3^ears  following  the  civil  war,  history  of  the  same  written  by  Northern 
authors  and  poisoned  with  bias,  bitter  hatred  and  malicious  falsehoods  and  slanders,  were 
taught  in  the  public  schools  of  the  South,  by  Southern  teachers,  and  to  the  partially 
indifferent  knowledge  of  Southern  parentage.  Whj^  we  permitted  such  an  unpardonable 
outrage  upon  ourselves,  disgraced  our  ancestry,  and  smothered  our  shame  and  pride,  we 
cannot  to  this  day  understand  or  explain — beyond  the  fact  that  we  were  too  completely 
poverty  stricken  to  finance  a history  work  of  our  own.  With  all  our  past  troubles, 
however,  we  are  fast  coming  into  possession  of  our  own — our  position  in  historj',  enormous 
wealth,  and  the  present  generation  now  thoroughly  understands  the  situation.  One  of 
those  who  fought  in  this,  the  greatest  comparative  slaughter  of  all  wars,  is  Mr.  W.  H. 
Davis,  City  Treasurer  of  Comanche.  Mr.  Davis  was  born  July  22,  1846,  in  Green  county. 
East  Texas.  His  father,  Isaac  Davis,  was  a native  of  South  Carolina,  and  left  the  old 
Palmetto  State  for  its  twin-sister  of  North  Carolina  when  a boy.  In  Madison  county  of 
that  state  he  was  married  to  Miss  Catherine  Cummins,  after  which  they  moved  to  Green 
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county,  East  Tennessee.  In  1S4S  they  located  in  Wliitfield  county,  North  Georgia,  aud  in 
1S5!>  in  Franklin  county,  Alabama,  where  the  husband  died  in  L891  and  the  mother  in 
1899.  Mr.  Davis  was  a farmer,  a life  long  Democrat  and  was  a strict  Baptist  in  religious 
faith. 

It  was  in  Franklin  county,  Alabama,  that  Mr.  AV.  H.  Davis  arrived  at  the  age  of 
young  manhood  on  the  farm  and  obtained  a meager  education  in  line  with  the  crude 
educational  advantages  of  those  days.  AVhen  the  civil  war  came  on  he  enlisted  in 
Forrest’s  Cavalry,  Company  E,  Fifth  Alabama  Kegiment,  in  1862,  in  Lauderdale  county; 
Capt.  Lang  C.  Allen  and  Col.  dames  Warren  being  his  immediate  commanding  officers. 
Of  the  many  engagements  in  which  Gen.  Forrest’s  army  took  part  Mr.  Davis  considers  the 
hardest  fought  ones  to  be  the  battles  of  Harrisl)urg,  Miss.,  Dixie  Station  and  Selma,  Ala. 
In  the  last  named  battle  Mr.  Davis  and  his  brother  John  were  the  only  two  men,  with 
their  guns  and  ammunition,  known  to  have  escaped  capture,  they  wading  through  an 
obscure  and  treacherous  lake  of  water  in  order  to  do  so;  concealed  themselves  until 
nightfall  and  then  escaped.  Mr.  Davis  had  his  horse  shot  from  under  him,  and  a minnie 
ball  hit  the  breech  of  his  gun  in  the  battle  of  Dixie  Station.  After  the  surrender  he 
came  home  and  was  married  in  May,  1865,  to  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Creamer,  and  together 
they  journeyed  from  their  Alabama  home  to  the  Brazos  river,  eighteen  miles  above 
AVaco,  in  Texas,  in  the  tall  of  1869;  lived  one  year,  and  came  to  Comanche  county  in 
1870.  iNIr.  Davis  continued  to  farm  until  1896,  when  he  was  elected  County  Treasurer, 
and  served  two  terms.  He  was  then  in  the  restaurant  business  for  a short  time,  and  in 
1908  was  chosen  to  the  office  of  City  Treasurer  of  Comanche,  and  is  now  serving  his 
second  term  in  that  official  capacity.  The  fact  that  the  people  of  both  the  county  aud 
city  have  readily  re-electe<l  him  to  offices  having  to  do  with  their  financial  affairs  is 
sufficient  expression  of  his  high  standing  to  preclude  any  comment  at  our  hands,  and  it 
also  e.xpresses  his  many  friends.  He  is  a true  Southern  gentleman,  genial  and  pleasant, 
and  belongs  to  the  M.  E.  church. 


DARNELL,  James  J. 

It  was  the  custom  in  the  earlj’  days  of  Texas  that  when  settlers  came  into  what  was 
known  as  the  prairie,  and  now  classed  as  the  Black  Land  Belt  of  the  state,  they  would 
locate  only  on  the  creeks  and  near  the  timber  spots;  claimed  and  cultivated  lands  adjacent 
to  same.  Their  idea  was  that  the  prairie  land  had  no  strength  and  could  never  be  brougU 
to  life.  To  what  extent  they  were  mistaken  is  best  expressed  in  the  fact  that  the  Bla^.v 
Land  Belt  of  Texas  is  one  of  the  richest  sections  of  tillable  land  in  the  known  world,  and 
Hunt  county  is  j)robably  the  choicest  part  of  this  domain.  For  several  generations  its 
people  have  been  reaping  wealth  from  this  black  waxy  land,  with  the  result  that  it  is 
one  of  the  largest  taxpayers  in  the  state,  and  its  people  are,  generally,  good  livers  and 
dwell  in  comfortable  circumstances.  Its  affairs  of  state,  therefore,  are  of  high  importance, 
and  its  county  administration  is  directed  by  enlightened  voting  suffrage.  Directly 
connected  with  its  court  house  administrative  affairs  is  Mr.  James  J.  Darnell,  tax 
assessor.  Mr.  Darnell  was  born  in  the  Cash  neighborhood  of  Hunt  county,  April  6,  1869, 
and  there  matured  to  manhood.  His  father,  James  Darnell,  was  born  in  Tennessee,  and 
came  from  the  Old  A^olunteer  State  to  Hunt  county  in  early  settlement  days.  He  was 
married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Caudle,  of  Mt.  Vernon,  this  state,  and  to  them  were  born  fiv<' 
sons  and  two  daughters.  The  father  departed  this  life  in  1869,  the  year  iu  which  the 
subject  whose  name  heads  this  article  was  born,  and  his  mother  died  in  1898,  at  age  of 
sixty-five.  Mr.  Darnell  was  married  Feb.  24,  1889,  to  Miss  Ida  Tredway,  who  was  born  in 
Arkansas  but  whose  parents  moved  to  Hunt  county  years  ago.  She  died  Aug.  23,  1907. 
There  were  born  to  them  four  sons  and  three  daughters,  the  family  home  being  in 
Greenville.  For  several  years  Mr.  Darnell’s  friends  had  urged  him  to  become  a candidate 
for  the  office  of  Tax  Assessor  of  Hunt  county,  and  it  was  not  until  the  Democratic 
primary  election  held  July  23,  1910,  that  he  consented  to  enter  the  race.  The  outcome  of 
the  election  was  that  he  received  2,192  votes,  which  were  nineteen  more  votes  than  the 
aggregate  of  votes  received  by  all  three  of  his  opponents — a compliment  of  which  he  and 
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his  friends  should  well  feel  proud,  and  which  will  no  doubt  make  him  feel  grateful  to 
the  good  people  of  Hunt  county  even  to  the  day  of  his  taking  off  of  this  earth.  Mr. 
Darnell  is  proving  himself  a popular  and  efficient  official,  and  as  it  is  the  Democratic 
custom  to  endorse  a first  administration  with  a second,  he  will  no  doubt  be  re-elected  this 
year,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  has  never  before  sought  or  held  public  office. 
Mr.  Darnell  is  known  as  a man  loyal  and  faithful  to  his  friends,  and  having  been  born  in 
this  state  is  an  intense  Texan,  bound  in  heart  and  memory  to  the  history  and  tradition, 
the  honor  and  good  repute  of  the  Lone  Star  Commonwealth,  and  he  hopes  that  his  children, 
now  coming  on,  will  develop  to  be  an  honor  to  it.  The  family  worship  with  the  Baptist 
church.  Mr.  Darnell  gave  it  to  the  writer  that  the  taxable  valuation  of  Hunt  county  is 
approximately  $24,000,000. 


At  present  the  distance  be- 
tween Virginia,  the  Dominion  of 
colonial  days,  to  Texas,  the  Do- 
minion of  pioneer  days,  seems 
vast,  but  when  we  consider  what 
the  Old  Dominion  has  given  to 
the  New  Dominion,  distance  is 
eliminated  and  one  realizes  the 
indissoluble  bond  of  kindred  ties, 
for  when  the  one  needed  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  other  there  was  a 
readp  response ; and  on  the  other 
hand  when  Texas  needed  Vir- 
ginia’s sons  and  daughters, 
whether  they  came  by  way  of 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Tennessee  or 
Kentucky,  there  was  the  same 
willing  response. 

Thomas  Ashford  Elgin,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  traces  his 
genealogy  back  to  Virginia  and 
Maryland  sires,  who  came  to 
America  for  that  freedom  which 
breathed  forth  from  every  rock 
and  every  rill — and  to  gain  it 
were  prepared  to  battle  until 
death; — to  mothers  ready  to 
buckle  on  the  sword  with  Spartan 
courage.  As  early  as  1709  we 
find  George  Elgin,  forbear  of 
Thomas  A.  Elgin,  receiving  land  grants  in  the  Colony  of  Maryland,  in  that  portion  now 
known  as  Charles  county.  The  wife  of  George  Elgin  was  Elizabeth  Adams,  granddaughter 
of  Francis  Adams,  a man  of  much  prominence  in  colonial  atfairs.  Frederick,  senior,  grand- 
son of  George  and  Elizabeth  Adams  Elgin,  and  son  of  William  Elgin  and  Elizabeth 
Harrison  Elgin,  moved  from  Charles  county,  Maryland,  to  Loudoun  county,  Virginia, 
after  his  marriage  to  Catherine  Perry,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Eebecca  Dunnington 
Perry,  of  Charles  county,  Maryland.  From  Virginia  they  moved  into  Kentucky,  proving 
their  heritage  of  the  pioneer  spirit  that  had  brought  their  forefathers  to  the  shores  of  the 
Eastern  World.  Frederick,  son  of  Frederick,  Sr.,  and  Catherine,  his  wife,  was  born  in 
Loudoun  county,  Virginia,  in  1800,  Frederick  was  only  six  years  of  age  when  brought  into 
Kentucky.  When  a lad  of  sixteen  years  he  heard  the  call  of  the  unexplored,  and  sought 
a home  in  the  new  state  of  Alabama,  locating  in  Huntsville.  In  1826  he  was  married  to 
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Minerva  Kuliin  Clifton,  (laughter  ot  ^\■illiam  ami  ^Martha  Ilice  Clifton,  who  had  conio 
from  North  Carolina  “into  the  far  western  country,”  as  described  in  wills  and  land 
<;rants  now  in  the  possession  of  their  descendants.  Frederick  Elgin,  a man  of  jovial 
disposition,  and  whose  hand-clasp  imiilied  a spirit  of  comradeshij),  was  indeed  fortunate 
in  his  choice  of  a wife,  for  INIinerva  Clifton  Elgin  was  a woman  of  extraordinary  strength 
of  character  and  laudable  ambition.  To  them  were  born  ten  children,  and  they  lived  to 
see  eight  of  them  take  their  ])laces  as  men  and  women  in  the  drama  of  life.  They  both 
died  in  North  Mississippi  at  the  home  of  their  daughter,  Juliette,  wife  of  Thomas  Duncan, 
Es().  Their  son,  Thomas  Ashford  Elgin,  was  born  in  Huntsville,  Ala.,  March  8,  1841. 
After  receiving  a common  school  education  he  learned  the  printer’s  trade,  and  when 
seventeen  v-ears  ot  age  he  went  to  ldeini)his,  Tenn.,  and  worked  in  the  office  of  the  Eagle 
and  Enquirer.  (By  way  of  iiarenthesis  it  can  be  stated  right  here  that  Thomas  Elgin’s 
maternal  great-uncle,  John  llice,  entered  the  tract  of  land  known  then  as  Chickasaw 
Bluffs  and  now  as  the  city  of  IMemphis,  as  a grant  from  North  Carolina,  and  to  which  fact 
may  be  attributed  the  immigration  of  the  Kice  and  Clifton  families.)  Thomas  Elgin  left 
^[emphis  in  1850  and  went  to  INtarshall,  Texas,  where  he  has  sinoe  resided,  excepting,  of 
course,  the  civil  war  period.  He  soon  Ijecame  identified  with  the  interests  of  his  city  and 
state,  and  has  ever  proved  himself  to  be  an  honorable  and  loyal  citizen.  When  the  call 
came  for  troops  and  the  dark  shadows  of  war  hovered  over  the  whole  land,  Thomas  Elgin 
was  found  in  the  foremost  ranks,  having  eidisted  April  19,  1861,  in  Company  F,  Second 
Texas  Cavalry,  under  Capt.  S.  .1.  Eichardson,  and  mustered  into  state  service  at  Marshall, 
Texas.  On  May  8th  he  was  sworn  into  the  service  of  the  Confederacy  at  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  and  ordered  to  the  Kio  Grande  under  Col.  Eip  Ford,  where  he  served  one  year. 
Re-enlisting  at  San  Antonio,  fro)n  whence  he  was  ordered  east;  was  captured  in  battle  of 
Arkansas  Post  in  January,  1863;  sent  a prisoner  to  Camp  Butler,  Illinois,  and  was 
exchanged  at  City  Point,  Va.,  the  same  year.  He  was  then  sent  to  Richmond,  Va.,  and 
later  to  Bragg’s  army  in  Tennessee,  where  he  remained  until  after  the  retreat  from 
Tullahoma,  Tenn.,  and  in  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  he  was  with  Col.  R.  Q.  Mills, 
Deshler’s  brigade.  He  was  then  ordered  to  his  old  command  in  the  Trans-Mississippi 
Department,  and  later  was  with  .Morgan's  regiment.  Parsons’  brigade,  until  the  surrender, 
and  was  honorabl}^  discharged  by  Gen.  M'.  H.  Parsons  on  the  Little  Brazos  river  on  May 
20,  1865,  when  peace  was  declared.  Returning  to  his  old  home  in  Marshall,  Texas,  Thomas 
Elgin  engaged  in  receiving  and  forwarding  cotton  and  seed,  which  business  was  carried 
on  successfully  for  many  years.  On  Pebruar}^  7,  1868,  he  was  hap])ily  married  to  Miss 
Laura  F.  Ousley,  also  an  Alabamian  by  birth,  and  now,  as  each  day  finds  the  shadows  a 
little  longer  drawn,  they  are  s^jared  to  each  other  for  that  comfort  only  found  in  congenial 
companionship.  To  them  were  born  the  following  children:  Hallet,  who  married  E.  S. 

Fry;  Minnie,  who  married,  first.  Turner  Curry,  second,  William  Peete;  Maude,  who 
married  D.  M’.  Powell;  Lollie,  who  married  M’.  R.  Hodge;  Valerie,  who  married  W.  E. 
Kennedy,  and  Clifton,  who  married  Robert  Sacra.  As  a Mason  Mr.  Elgin  is  a member 
of  Lodge,  Chapter  and  Commandery,  and  also  belongs  to  the  Odd  Fellows,  Elks  and 
Independent  Order  of  Red  Men.  Beyond  the  fact  of  serving  a number  of  terms  as  city 
alderman  of  Marshall  he  has  never  sought  or  held  public  office.  Now,  when  the  period  of 
life  has  come  when  reminiscencing  hangs  its  joys  in  thoughts  of  time  well  spent,  Thomas 
Ashford  Elgin  may  count  his  present  blessings  as  rewards  of  his  life  of  earnest  effort, 
of  loyalty  to  his  trusts  and  unswerving  patriotism.  Steadfast,  loyal  and  sincere  in  all  the 
relations  of  life,  he  has  ever  stood  as  a distinguished  type  of  East  Texas’  noble  army  of 
productive  and  constructive  workers.  He  has  given  the  best  of  an  essentially  strong  and 
loyal  nature  to  the  promotion  of  the  civil  and  material  interests  of  the  community  in 
which  he  lives;  his  life  course  has  been  guided  and  governed  by  the  highest  principles 
of  integrity  and  honor;  all  who  know  the  man  have  a high  appreciation  of  his  sterling 
attributes  of  character,  and  in  the  estimation  of  the  writer,  this  is  by  far  the  richest 
heritage  he  can  bequeath  to  his  children  and  those  to  follow  him,  and  which  is  keeping 
in  line  with  the  splendid  genealogy  of  those  that  have  so  conspicuously  preceded  him. 
This  article  would  be  incomplete  without  some  reference  to  Mrs.  Elgin.  She  is  a woman 
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of  the  most  charmiug  personality,  and  her  sincere  devotion  to  her  husband,  children, 
relatives  and  friends  has  won  for  her  an  affection  and  popularity  that  is  the  pride  of  all 
who  know  her.  But  it  is  at  the  hospitable  Elgin  home,  over  which  she  presides,  that  she 
shines  with  all  the  true  luster  which  a gentle  character  and  a noble  womanhood  bring 
upon  earth  to  bless  and  gladden  life  with  their  sunshine. 

EMISON,  Frank 

Theie  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  native  Kentuckians  are  more  proud  and  patriotic  of 
their  ancestral  state  than  most  others  of  the  sisterhood — the  Blue  Grass  State  of  ‘ ‘ Fast  horses, 
beautiful  women  and  ‘bad’  whiskey.”  In  fact,  whether  you  meet  a Kentuckian  on  his  original 
soil  or  in  a foreign  land,  there  is  an  indefinable  attractive  something  about  him  that  is  inex- 
plainable  in  English;  something  about  his  nature  that  tingles  the  blood  and  makes  the  eye 
sparkle — particularly  among  the  ladies — that  contradistinguishes  him  from  the  rest  of  the  hu- 
man family.  When  a man  is  notedly  from  Kentucky  he  holds  a password  that  admits  him  to  all 
the  lodges  of  success,  and  Kentuckians  generally  ‘‘do  well”  everywhere.  One  of  those  that  has 
strayed  away  from  the  old  homeplace,  and  whose  fortune  and  sympathies  are  now  linked  with  the 
welfare  anad  affections  of  the  Lone  Star  State,  is  Mr.  Frank  Emison,  Tax  Collector  for  Brown 
county.  Mr.  Emison  was  born  in  the  Blue  Grass  section  of  the  state — Scott  county — Sept.  10, 
1856.  His  father,  David  Emison,  was  one  of  the  early-day  and  noted  distillers  of  the  state. 
He  was  there  born  Nov.  29,  1820,  and  came  to  Texas  in  1875.  He  acc|uired  land,  farmed  for 
many  years,  performed  much  work  as  a practical  land  surveyor,  and  served  two  terms  as 
official  surveyor  of  Brown  county.  He  was  directly  related  to  the  celebrated  Marshall  family 
of  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  and  died  in  this  county,  as  a Mason,  in  1898.  His  wife  was 
Miss  Elizabeth  Brown,  of  Harrison  county,  Ky.,  and  she  died  in  Brown  county,  Texas,  in 
1896,  having  given  birth  to  five  sons  and  three  daughters,  as  follows:  Samuel,  Keene,  Frank, 

Julian,  David  and  Mrs.  11.  D.  Fish,  Mrs.  Frank  Wagnon  and  "Mrs.  M.  H.  P.  Williams,  whose 
husband  was  ex-chief  of  police  of  Frankfort,  capital  of  Kentucky.  Those  living  are : Frank 

and  Julian,  and  Mrs.  Sallie  Lee  Fisher  and  Kev.  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Wagnon,  of  Comanche 
county. 

Having  come  to  Brown  county  with  his  parents  in  1875,  Mr.  Frank  Emison  was  a faiuner 
until  1885,  when  he  disposed  of  his  landed  interests,  moved  to  Brownwood  and  indulged  in 
mercantiling.  He  served  some  time  as  deputy  sheriff,  returned  to  the  farm,  and  in  1906  was 
elected  sheriff  of  Brown  county  and  served  two  terms,  or  four  years.  In  1910  he  was  chosen 
by  the  people  for  tax  collector,  and  is  now  discharging  the  duties  of  that  officet  Mr.  Emison 
has  been  twice  married,  first  to  Miss  Augusta  Oberthier,  of  Comanche,  in  1879,  who  died 
in  1892,  leaving  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  one  son,  Oscar,  being  dead.  He  was  a second 
time  married  in  1894  to  Miss  Florence  Pierce,  whose  people  had  migrated  from  Louisiana  to 
Texas  years  ago.  By  this  marriage  there  are  two  sons  and  one  daughter.  How  well  the 
people  of  Brown  county  think  of  Mr.  Emison  is  best  expressed  in  the  fact  that  they  have 
chosen  and  retained  him  in  public  office  six  years  to  date,  which  is  another  evidence  that  he 
has  discharged  his  duties  to  their  entire  satisfaction.  Mr.  Emison  belongs  to  the  Odd  Fellows 
and  W.  O.  W.  lodges.  The  taxable  valuation  of  Brown  county  is  about  $12,000,000. 

ERWIN,  Rev.  Thomas  Douthit 

Bev.  Thos.  D.  Erwin  was  born  Jan.  17,  1S.37,  in  Transylvania  county.  Western  North 
Carolina.  His  father,  Samuel  Erwin,  was  also  born  in  this  county,  in  the  year  1805,  and  in 
which  he  served  for  a number  of  years  as  sheriff.  He  was  a farmer,  an  elder  in  the  Presby- 
terian church,  and  died  in  1844  in  the  village  of  Martha’s  Plains,  but  what  is  now  the  city  of 
Atlanta,  Ga.  His  wife  was  Miss  Louisa  Anna  Douthit,  who  was  born  in  Greenville.  District, 
South  Carolina,  in  1807,  and  died  near  Dalton,  Ga.,  in  1883.  Born  to  the  couple  were  two 
daughters  and  two  sons,  of  which  Bev.  Thos.  D.  Erwin  is  the  only  living  sub,ject.  His  brother, 
L.  J.  Erwin,  w'as  a Confederate  soldier;  was  wounded  in  the  battles  of  Seven  Pines,  Gettys- 
burg, Kingston,  N.  C.,  and  one  other  engagement  not  now  remembered,  and  while  on  his  wav- 
home  after  the  surrender  died  at  the  Wayside  Hospital  at  Salisbury,  N.  C.  War  being 
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definitely  ileclaretl,  Hev.  Thos.  D.  Erwin  enlisted  in  Deeeinlier,  1801,  at  Walhalla,  S.  C.,  in 
what  was  tlien  known  as  “The  Irish  Coinj)any'’ — Co.  1),  22d  South  Carolina  V'olunteers,  Cai)t. 
.las.  O’Conner  and  Col.  Almey.  'I’lieir  first  battle  was  at  Seeessionville,  S.  after  whicli 
they  were  ordered  to  Kuliinond,  \'a.,  and  from  tliat  time  on  to  tlie  (dose  of  hostilities  was 
in  the  tliickest  of  the  fray  with  Gen.  Hobt.  E.  Lee.  He  was  taken  juisoner  in  front  of  Peters- 
burg  in  1804,  and  acce]ited  parole  as  a (dioiee  from  remaining  a jndsoner,  and  was  on  the 
]iarolc  list  when  the  war  (dosed,  and  (daims  the  proud  distinction  of  liaving  never  taken  the 
oath  of  allegiance.  Hro.  Erwin  was  married  in  September,  1800,  to  Miss  Susan  .1.  Van  Zandt, 
of  \Vallialla,  S.  ('.,  and  she  died  in  Cherokee  county,  Texas,  in  1891.  Tlieir  two  able  bodied 
sons,  W.  C.  and  .1.  C.  Erwin,  are  yet  living,  tlie  first  named  gentleman  being  knowm  as  “the 
original  fruit  man  of  Henderson  county,’’  he  having  shipjied  the  first  carload  of  fruit  from 
this  section  of  the  state.  Bro.  Erwin  was  ])rincipal  of  tlie  first  school  taught  in  Brevard, 
'rransyhania  county,  N.  C.,  and  afterwards  was  engaged  in  educational  work,  collectively, 
for  thirty-six  years,  his  experience  being  in  North  and  South  Carolina,  Indiana,  Georgia  and 
Texas.  Hpon  coming  to  Texas  in  1884  he  settled  in  Cherokee  county,  later  living  for  four 
years  in  Williamson  county,  and  came  to  this,  Henderson  county,  in  1898.  Being  an  expert 
and  highly  accomplished  civil  surveyor  by  profession,  Bro.  Erwin  has  served  Henderson  county 
four  years  as  county  surveyor  and  dejuity  county  surveyor  for  eight  years,  which  oflicial 
position  he  retains  at  present  writing.  He  has  been  a Mason  since  1862  and  an  Odd  Fellow 
since  1874,  but  he  is  probably  best  known  in  this  life  as  a local  Methodist  minister,  having 
been  a member  of  this  church  since  a boy  and  a worker  in  the  Master’s  Cause  as  a minister 
since  18.59.  Bro.  Erwin  not  only  commands  the  universal  respect  and  confidence  of  a wide 
acquaintance,  but  the  love  of  all  who  know  him  as  a deserving,  conscientious,  good  Christian 
man.  His  life  has  been  a success,  and  though  he  is  hale  and  hearty  at  the  present  age  of 
seventy-five  years,  we  predict  the  eventide  of  his  last  days  on  earth  will  be  a happy  con- 
science of  “Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant.’’ 

ERWIN,  Humphrey  Levett 

In  connection  with  sjieaking  of  men  in  public  life,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  quote  an  East  Texas  orator:  “We  live  in  a land  of 

mountains  and  high  taxes,  low  wages,  big,  crooked  rivers  and 
crooked  statesmen ; big  lakes  and  big  strikes,  big  drunks  and  big 
pumiikins;  big  men  with  pumpkin  heads,  silver  streams  that 
gambol  in  mountains  and  pious  politicians  that  g.amble  in  night; 
roaring  cataracts  and  roaring  orators;  big  hogs,  fast  horses  and 
fast  J'oung  men ; sharp  lawyers,  sharp  financiers  and  sharp-nosed 
gossips;  noisy  children,  fertile  jilains  that  lie  like  a sheet  of 
water,  and  thousands  of  newspajiers  that  lie  like  thunder.’’  Our 
reason  for  jiroducing  the  foregoing  expressions  is  merely  to  con- 
form to  the  transparent  good  nature  of  County  Treasurer  H.  L. 
Erwin,  of  Dallas  county,  he  having  confided  to  the  writer  in  well- 
rounded  terms  that  he  believed  in  big  things  on  a big  scale. 
Mr.  Erwin  was  born  on  a farm  in  .Jackson  county,  Ala.,  Sept.  23, 
1858.  His  father,  H.  L.  Erwin,  was  liorn  in  Madison  county,  Ala.,  March  6,  1831,  and  when 
eleven  years  old  his  parents  located  in  Franklin  county.  Middle  Tennessee,  where  he  now 
resides  on  the  old  home-place  at  ripe  age  of  eighty  years,  having  lived  the  life  of  a farmer 
and  stock-raiser.  He  fought  three  and  a half  years  in  Confederate  army;  was  captured  at 
Fort  Donelson  ; lost  his  stock;  had  his  farm  houses,  barns  and  everything  burned  during  civil 
war,  and  previously  had  a brother,  Eobert  Erwin,  to  participate  in  Mexican  war.  He  was 
married  in  .Jackson  county,  Ala.,  to  a Miss  Levett,  who  died  of  spider-bite  at  Francisco,  Ala.. 
.July  J9,  1908,  aged  seventy-seven  years.  Seven  sons  and  two  daughters  were  born  of  this 
union,  all  of  \rhoin  are  living  except  one  daughter  that  died  in  infancy.  Mr.  H.  L.  Erwin 
(subject  of  this  sketch)  was  fourth  child  born  into  the  family,  and  matured  to  young  man- 
hood on  farm  in  Franklin  county,  Tenn.  In  October,  1880,  he  came  to  Texas,  passing 
through  Dallas  when  it  was  a small  city,  and  settled  on  farm  near  Arlington,  Tarrant  county. 
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On  Aug.  24,  1885,  he  suffered  loss  of  his  right  foot  on  account  of  a runaway  horse,  and  was 
compelled  to  give  up  farming.  He  next  spent  five  months  in  the  then  well-known  Mansfield 
College,  Tarrant  county,  under  Prof.  John  Collier,  a veteran  educator  of  his  day.  He  then 
engaged  in  barber  business  for  two  years  in  Mansfield  and  twenty  years  at  Garland,  Dallas 
county;  was  elected  County  Treasurer  in  1905  and  served  two  years;  made  race  for  County 
Clerk  and  of  ten  contestants  stood  fifth  in  race,  which  he  entered  late.  In  1908  was  again 
chosen  by  the  people  to  occupy . County  Treasurer’s  office  and  reelected  in  1910,  his  majority 
in  each  instance  being  more  than  700.  On  July  27,  1887,  Mr.  Erwin  was  happily  married  to 
Miss  Anna  Alice  McNeely,  who  was  born  in  Canada,  her  people  coming  to  Tarrant  county  when 
she  was  eight  years  old.  Three  sons  and  twm  daughters  have  been  born  to  them.  Miss  Georgia 
Myrtle  being  the  only  living  blessing  in  the  household  at  present  time,  the  home  being  at 
5510  Columbia  avenue.  Mr.  Erwin  belongs  to  the  Odd  Fellows,  W.  O.  W.  and  Christian 
church.  Any  one  visiting  the  Dallas  county  court  house  will  readily  recognize  a due  absence 
of  red  tape  in  his  office,  whether  pleasure  or  business  bent,  and  as  a man  of  polished  and 
pleasant  approach  he  is  never  too  busy  to  grant  a courtesy  or  an  accommodation.  Mr.  Erwin 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  Dallas  county. 


FRY,  Maj.  Edwin  James 


On  the  part  of  the  writer  it 
is  always  a pleasure  to  speak  of 
Virginia  and  Virginians,  whether 
they  were  born  in  or  descended 
from  that  state.  American  his- 
tory owes  much  to  the  Old  Mother 
State  for  the  sturdy  mould  of  man- 
hood it  has  given  to  the  Nation, 
who  not  only  served  the  country 
well  in  their  day  and  generation, 
but  handed  down  a record  of 
patriotic  usefulness  which  abides 
wdth  us  today  as  one  of  the  most 
enduring  legacies  of  the  Eepublic. 
It  is  said  that  a Virginian  never 
loses  his  characteristic  identity, 
matters  not  how  many  generations 
he  is  removed  from  his  ancestry, 
and  in  the  case  of  Maj.  E.  J.  Fry, 
banker,  business  man  and  ex-Con- 
federate  soldier  of  Marshall,  we 
are  certain  this  familiar  truism 
holds  good.  Before  speaking  of 
him  individually  ive  are  going  to 
retrace  to  some  of  his  ancestry, 
this  for  the  benefit  of  future  gen^ 
erations.  Maj.  Fry’s  paternal 
great-great-grandfather  was  a sur- 
veyor by  profession,  and  his  busi- 
ness partner,  Peter  Jefferson,  was 
the  father  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  immortal  statesman.  His  paternal  grandfather,  .James  F. 
Fry,  w'as  born  in  Albemarle  county,  Va.,  and  was  for  forty-five  years  tax  assessor  of  that 
county.  He  was  a descendant  of  Joshua  Fry,  who,  in  1756,  was  commissioned  colonel  by 
Gov.  Dinwiddle  and  ordered  to  raise  a regiment  of  soldiers  and  proceed  against  the  French 
at  Fort  DuQuesne  (where  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  now  stands),  and  George  Washington  (Father  of 
His  Country)  was  commissioned  lieutenant-colonel.  While  en  route  to  their  destination  Col. 
Fry  died  and  Lieut. -Col.  Washington  took  his  place.  His  remains  were  buried  near  Win- 
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cliester,  Va.,  ^vlicre  Col.  Wasliiny;ton  carved  on  a tree  •witli  Ids  kidt’e  the  following:  “Here 

was  buried  the  Noble,  the  Just  and  (ieneroua  Fry.’’  This  inscription  was  visible  as  late  as 
eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  'J'.  W.  Fry  (fatlier  of  IMa,].  Fry,  the  subject  of  this  sketch) 
was  born  at  Charlottesville,  Va.,  and  was  sheriff  of  Albemarle  county,  where  he  died  of 
ty[ihoid  fever  in  184S,  aged  about  thirty  years. 

iMaj.  Fry  ’s  maternal  grandfather  was  .Janies  McLaurine,  who  was  born  in  Ireland.  He 
was  a planter  and  slaveholder  in  t'uinberland  county,  Va.,  where  he  died  in  184.5.  One  of  his 
daughters,  Miss  Sarah  .1.  IMcLaurine,  w.as  married  to  T.  W.  F'ry,  and  is  the  mother  of  Maj. 
F.  ,1.  Fry.  Hi  18oo  Maj.  Fry,  his  mother  and  grandmother  McLaurine  came  to  San  Augus- 
tine, Fast  Texas,  where  the  elder  member  died  in  I860,  aged  seventy-five  years.  His  molhei 
jifissed  away  at  iMarshall,  Dec.  10,  1892,  aged  sixty-five  years.  In  fhe  final  analysis  Maj.  Pry 
has  experienced  the  rare  good  fortune  of  having  seen  during  Ids  lifetime  nine  of  Ids  grand- 
fathers and  grandmothers  combined,  which  distinction  can  be  claimed  by  but  few  men  on 
earth,  and  which  intelligence  denotes  the  long  life  of  his  family  relations. 

IMaj.  Fry  comes  of  Scotch- Knglish-Irish  blood,  and  was  born  at  Charlottesville,  Va.. 
Dec.  1,  1845.  His  education  was  obtained  in  common  schools  of  Virginia  and  East  Texas, 
and  in  18(i3  enlisted  in  Confederate  army  at  San  Augustine,  Co.  E.,  1st  Texas  Eegiment  of 
Texas  Partisan  Hangers,  Major’s  Brigade,  Gen.  Tom  Green’s  command,  and  took  part  in 
liattles  of  iilansfield.  Pleasant  Hill,  Yellow  Bayou  and  other  Louisiana  engagements;  rank 
of  sergeant.  Engaged  in  mercantile  business  at  Nacogdoches  from  1866  to  1872,  when  he 
came  to  Marshall  and  conducted  a private  banking  business  until  1883,  when  he  sold  same 
to  the  First  National  Bank,  of  which  he  has  since  been  active  vice-i)resident.  This  is  one  of 
fhe  strongest  banks  in  Texas.  In  1890  Maj.  Fry  helped  to  organize  the  Marshall  Carvvheel 
& Foundry  Company,  and  has  since  been  president  of  this  important  industry.  At  present 
time  he  is  vice-president  Marshall  Wholesale  Grocery  Company,  Southland  Life  Insurance 
Company,  Citizens  State  Bank  of  Marshall,  Arthur  A.  Everts’  Jewelry  Company,  of  Dallas; 
the  Texas  Commercial  Secretaries  and  Business  Men’s  Associations,  and  is  an  honorary  vice- 
president  of  the  State  Fair  of  Texas.  Locally  speaking  he  is  a member  of  Marshall  Pro- 
gressive League;  has  served  as  city  alderman;  is  one  of  the  trustees  of  Marshall  University, 
and  is  official  in  Episcopalian  church;  has  been  treasurer  of  local  Masonic  Lodge  for  past 
thirty-five  years,  is  Past  Grand  Commander  Knight  Templars,.  33rd  degree  Scottish  Eite 
Mason,  Shriner,  Elk  and  Knights  of  Pythias.  In  October,  1866,  Maj.  Fry  was  married  to 
Miss  Mary  L.  Eankin,  at  San  Augustine,  and  they  have  two  sons  and  four  daughters,  one  son, 
Mr.  E.  S.  Fry,  being,  jointly  with  him,  one  of  the  two  vice-presidents  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Marshall.  Personally  Maj.  Fry  is  a man  of  broad  culture  and  polished  presence. 
A leader  in  business  and  finance,  he  has  been  successful  to  a marked  degree,  and  is  one  of 
the  men  who  has  made  East  Texas  what  it  is.  Proud  of  his  family  his  elegant  home  has  long 
been  the  center  of  the  social  activity  of  Marshall.  Occupying  a large  and  copious  place  in 
the  hearts  of  his  friends,  he  seems  to  enjoy  life  to  the  fullest  extent  every  day  he  lives,  and 
they  have  been  the  better  for  his  having  lived. 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK,  The 

Tliere  never  was  a j^eriod  in  the  history  of  the  American  nation  when  the  national  banks 
were  in  such  splendid  and  strong  condition.  Being  better  organized,  conducted  on  modern 
business  principles  and  enjoying  the  absolute  confidence  of  the  people,  hence  the  material 
service  thej'  afford  the  welfare  and  development  of  the  country  at  large.  It  is  our  pleasure 
in  this  connection  to  speak  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Kaufman,  Texas.  It  is  the  second 
oldest  national  bank  in  Kaufman  county,  the  First  National  Bank  of  Terrell  being  the 
oldest,  and  was  originally  established  in  1888,  the  charter  calling  for  twenty  years’  privilege 
and  $50,000  stock.  At  the  expiration  of  its  first  charter  the  institution  was  reorganized  with 
a capital  stock  of  $100,000,  the  increase  of  stock  being  made  from  previous  earnings,  and 
the  combined  capital  stock  and  surplus  now-  amounts  to  $155,000.  In  the  spring  of  1908  the 
management  moved  into  their  new  home  on  northeast  corner  of  Court  square,  and,  constructed 
on  tile  Gothic  order  of  architecture,  they  have  one  of  the  most  attractive,  modern  and  con- 
venient ajiartments  of  the  kind  to  be  found  in  the  state  of  Texas,  being  richly  furnished  and 
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liberally  supplied  during  the  heated  season  with  electric  fans.  The  arrangements  are  well 
nigh  perfect;  the  walls  of  the  fireproof  vault  are  three  feet  thick  and  lined  with  steel,  inside 
of  which  is  cne  of  the  latest  make  of  Mosler  screw-door  burglar  proof  safe. 

The  officers  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Kaufman  are:  H.  T.  (Jere)  Nash,  president; 

T.  S.  Pyle,  vice-president;  Geo.  W.  Smith,  cashier,  and  E.  A.  Carlisle,  assistant  cashier.  INlr. 
Smith,  upon  whom  devolves  the  active  management  of  the  bank,  was  born  on  a farm  on 
Manson  pike,  near  Murfreesboro,  Middle  Tennessee,  which  little  city  is  within  one-half  mile 
and  in  full  view  of  Stone’s  River  battlefields,  .June  20,  1875.  His  father,  Wm.  Smith,  was 
born  and  reared  in  that,  Rutherford  county,  and  was  there  married  to  Miss  Tempie  Lillard. 
His  wife  having  died,  he  came  to  Kaufman  county,  Texas,  in  1884,  where  he  continued  his 
vocation  as  a farmer  and  a stock  jnan  and  died  in  1890.  Bereft  of  father  and  mother, 
Mr.  Geo.  W.  Smith  was  thrown  on  his  own  resources  at  the  immature  age  of  fourteen.  He 
railroaded  with  the  Old  Texas  Trunk  line,  now  the  T.  & N.  O.,  as  a clerk  for  three  years; 
was  Wells-Fargo  express  agent  in  Kaufman  for  three  years,  after  which  he  went  into  the 
First  National  Bank  as  bookkeeper;  was  for  nine  years  assistant  cashier  of  same,  and  on 
Jan.  1,  1911,  became  cashier  of  this  popular  financial  institution,  his  promotion  being  a fitting 
rew'ard  for  his  splendid  business  ability,  faithful  service  and  the  prestige  bringing  to  bear 
his  wide  circle  of  warm  friends  in  support  of  the  bank.  Mr.  Smith  has  served  as  a member 
of  the  board  of  aldermeii  of  Kaufman  and  belongs  to  the  K.  of  P.  and  W.  0.  W.  secret 
fraternities. 


FIDLER,  C.  C. 

In  speaking  of  Mr.  C.  C.  F'idler,  progressive  citizen  and  cashier  of  the  Cresson  National 
bank,  Cresson,  Texas,  it  is  altogether  proper  and  interesting  to  make  mention 'of  the  Fidler 
family,  who  were  among  the  first  settlers  and  have  played  a conspicuous  part  in  making  that 
rich  and  fertile  section  of  the  state  what  it  is  today.  Indeed  at  that  time  there  were  but 
few  people  here  and  the  wire  fencing  was  just  coming  into  use.  Mr.  F.  O.  Fidler,  husband 
and  father,  was  born  in  Sidney,  Ohio,  in  1851,  and  upon  coming  to  Texas  in  1876  located  in 
the  western  part  of  Johnson  county,  where  he  laid  the  foundation  for  the  family  fortune, 
helped  to  fight  the  Indians,  and  has  spient  a busy  life  stock-ranching  and  farming,  he  and  his 
family  having  observed  the  transformation  of  that  section  of  the  state  from  its  frontier 
status  to  the  present  time.  While  yet  in  Ohio  Mr.  Fidler  was  married  to  Miss  Lida  Sturm, 
also  of  his  native  locality,  and  of  the  four  sons  and  one  daughter  born  to  them  only  C.  C.  and 
D.  W.  Fidler  are  living.  Mr.  C.  C.  Fidler  (son)  W'as  born  in  Ohio,  has  spent  the  major 
portion  of  his  life  in  connection  with  his  father  in  ranching,  farming,  feeding  and  shipping- 
cattle — sometimes  as  high  as  1,500  head — and  since  the  Armour  and  Swift  companies  have 
created  packing  houses  in  Fort  Worth  the  Pidlers  market  most  of  their  cattle  in  the  Panther 
City. 

It  was  in  1907  that  Messrs.  F.  O.  and  C.  C.  Fidler  conceived  the  idea  of  giving  to  the 
people  of  Cresson  and  the  wide  scope  of  trade  territory  adjacent  the  advantages  of  a sound, 
well  organized  and  progressive  bank,  with  the  result  that  they  are  today  directing  the  affairs  of 
The  Cresson  National  Bank,  as  president  and  cashier,  respectively.  Its  officers  and  Board  of 
Directors  are  all  local  and  substantial  people,  as  follows:  F.  O.  F'idler,  |U-esideut;  R.  C. 

Kinder,  vice-president;  D.  W.  Fidler,  vice-president;  C.  C.  Fidler,  cashier;  Ferd  Slocum,  W. 
H.  Harvey  and  J.  T.  Shirley.  All  of  the  board  excepting  Mr.  Harvey  are  farmers  and  stock- 
men,  and  the  stockholders  individual  responsibility  of  The  Cresson  National  Bank  is  •'Ji500,000. 
The  bank  in  question  occupies  a new  brick  home,  equipped  with  fireproof  vault ; modern 
National  screw-door,  triple  time-lock  safe,  and  does  a general  banking  birsiness  in  the  inter- 
ests of  its  customers  and  friends,  and  the  public  at  large.  It  is  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  Texas,  with  capital  stock  of  $25,000;  has  surplus  of  .$15,000,  and  deposits  have  run  as  high 
as  $135,000.  Mr.  C.  C.  Fidler,  ca, shier,  has  a record  that  speaks  in  terms  of  highest  praise 
for  him.  Safe  and  conservative  in  all  his  business  affairs,  he  enjoys  the  confidence  of  all 
the  patrons  of  the  bank,  and  there  is  not  a better  officered  institution  in  the  state  of  Texas 
than  The  Cresson  National  Bank.  Mr.  Fidler  was  married  Sept.  7,  1898,  to  Miss  Georgia 
Martin,  whose  people  originally  hailed  from  West  Virginia,  and  they  have  three  sons  and 
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ont>  ilaujrhtiM’.  Tlie  Fiillcr  r’aiiiilv  are  ^letliodists;  both  father  and  son  are  K.  of  P.,  and  the 
latter  is  also  a Mason.  .Mr.  II.  HoIk).  assistant  cashier,  was  born  on  a farm  in  Hood  county, 
ami  is  a prinluct  of  Baylor  rniversity,  Waco.  He  has  been  with  the  bank  since  July,  1908. 

FAIN,  Sidney  Clarence 

In  producing  this  book  there  is  no  subject 
that  a[)peals  to  the  juiblisher  with  more  arduous 
interest  and  thoughtful  consideration  than  that 
of  the  Confederate  soldier.  To  those  brave 
heroes  who  immortalized  the  Southern  people 
and  honored  the  uniform  of  the  Gray  we  owe  a 
debt  that  can  never  be  paid,  and  the  least  we 
can  do  is  to  make  their  last  hours  the  happiest 
ones  with  many  little  kindnesses,  expressed  in 
love  and  tears.  There  are.  today  less  than  .50,000 
of  them  left  in  the  conmry,  and  their  ranks  are 
fast  thinning,  as  is  plainly  seen  at  each  succeed- 
ing gathering  of  the  United  Confederate  Veter- 
ans’ Association.  One  of  those  that  can  today 
claim  the  honor  of  being  an  ex-Confederate  sol- 
dier is  Mr.  S.  C.  Fain,  who  was  born  on  a farm 
in  Shelby  county,  near  Shelby ville,  East  Texas, 
April  18,  1839 — when  Texas  was  yet  a republic. 
Mr.  Fain’s  father  before  him  was  born  in  Geor- 
gia, and  left  the  Old  Cracker  State  while  yet  a 
young  man  for  Missouri,  where  he  remained  for 
several  years.  Came  to  Texas  during  the  early 
thirties  and  was  a successful  stock  raiser  and 
farmer  in  Shelby  county.  He  joined  the  Baptist 
church  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years  and  died  in 
Hill  county  in  1873,  at  the  ripe  age  of  ninety  years.  Mr.  Fain’s  mother  died  in  Shelby  county, 
Tex.,  w hen  he  w:is  l)ut  ten  years  old,  hence  he  is  able  to  supply  Ihe  writer  with  but  little  data  con- 
cerning her.  When  the  civil  w ar  came  on  Mr.  Fain  was  among  the  first  to  enlist  in  the  Confederate 
army,  and  joinerl  the  first  company  to  be  raised  in  Tarrant  coimty — under  Capt.  M.  J.  Brinson 
and  Col.  Sims.  He  was  detailed  as  purchasing  agent  for  the  Confederate  government — purchasing 
oxen,  horses,  mules,  wagons  and  supplies — w ith  headquarters  at  Clarksville.  North  Texas,  and  his 
field  of  operations  as  tar  south  as  San  Antonio — being  at  last  named  place  with  his  ox-train  when 
the  surrender  came.  The  war  being  over,  Mr.  F'ain  purchased  land  and  settled  in  Hill  county, 
this  section  of  the  state  having  attracted  his  attention  during  his  travels  more  than  any  other, 
and  has  since  been  a valuable  and  useful  citizen.  Being  one  of  the  very  first  pioneer  set- 
tlers, when  land  could  have  been  j)urchased  for  from  50  cents  to  .j^l  per  acre,  the  question  was 
recently  asked  Mr.  Fain  why  he  did  not  possess  the  title  to  more  land,  as  a result  of  foresight. 
His  answer  was.  “That  there. were  thousands  of  others  who  needed  homes,  and  he  was  per- 
fectly contented  with  his  present  fertile  Black  Land  farm  of  170  acres  as  a result  of  his  life’s 
work’’ — his  farm  being  situated  eight  miles  east  of  Hillsboro,  in  Hill  county.  Mr.  Fain  was 
married  April  ifi,  1863,  to  Miss  Sallie  Gitto,  of  Arlington,  Texas,  and  they  had  one  son  to  die 
in  infancy;  Thos.  S.  died  in  Hillsboro  at  age  of  sixteen,  and  James  W.,  farmer  and  stock  raiser, 
died  at  the  age  of  thirty-six  in  this  county — the  mother  having  died  in  1870.  Mr.  Fain  was 
a second  time  married  in  187-1  to  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Weatherby,  and  the  one  son  of  this  wedlock, 
Wiley  M.,  is  now  a prosperous  real  estate  and  land  dealer  in  Fort  Worth.  She  died  in  1888. 
As  one  of  the  early  frontiersmen  IMr.  Fain  has  vividly  witnessed  the  many  marked  and 
marvelous  clianges  that  have  taken  j>lace  in  Texas,  and  his  admiration  and  patriotism  for  the 
grand  old  state  is  without  bounds.  He  saw  Gen.  Sam  Houston  a number  of  times,  and  to 
remove  the  odium  from  the  old  settlers  he  wishes  it  stated  that  there  was  far  less  stealing 
and  “foraging’’  during  pioneer  days,  and  it  was  following  the  period  when  the  soldiers  were 
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returning  from  the  civil  war  that  unreasonable  depredations  were  committed.  He  says  there 
was  as  much  honor  among  ihe  earliest  settlers  of  this  country  as  ever  existed  among  men, 
and  that  they  are  unjustly  maligned  by  unauthentic  historians.  Mr.  Fain  has  been  a mem- 
ber of  the  Baptist  church  for  the  past  thirty  years,  and  is  an  old-fashioned,  life-long  Pro- 
hibition-Democrat— which  means  honest  and  moral  democracy. 

FAGAN,  Granville  Robertson 

Mr.  G.  E.  Fagan,  County  Treasurer  of  Erath 
county,  was  born  on  a farm  in  Eutherford 
county.  Middle  Tennessee,  Oct.  30,  1851 — not  a 
great  distance  from  the  famous  Stone’s  Eiver 
battlefields,  where  more  than  20,000  soldiers  were 
killed  and  wounded,  and  which  fierce  engagement 
was  viewed  from  the  main  streets  of  the  beauti- 
ful little  city  of  Murfreesboro,  seat  of  govern- 
ment. Mr.  Fagan’s  father,  J.  H.  Fagan,  was 
born  and  matured  to  manhood  in  this  same 
county — developing  into  a farmer  and  merchant. 
There  was  also  born  and  grew  up  in  this  same 
neighborhood  Miss  Nancy  Caroline  Cox,  to  whom 
he  was  married.  Three  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters were  born  to  them;  one  died  in  infancy,  and 
living  at  present  is  the  subject  whose  name 
initiates  this  sketch,  and  Mrs.  Judge  Neill,  of 
San  Antonio.  The  family  left  the  old  home- 
place  in  Tennessee  and  came  to  Fort  Worth  in 
1874,  and  in  November,  1875,  came  to  Stephen- 
ville.  The  mother  died  Feb.  22,  1882,  in  Stephen- 
ville,  at  the  age  of  fifty  years.  FVom  the  time 
he  cams  to  Erath  county  the  father  continued 
farming  and  stock-raising  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  while  on  a visit  to  Bristol,  in  Ellis 
county,  Aug.  16,  1892,  and  where  he  was  buried.  His  age  at  the  time  of  his  demise  was 
sixty-five  years.  He  was  a devout  member  of  the  Methodist  ehuieh,  a Mason  in  high  stand- 
ing, and  these  two  items,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  he  was  a man  of  much  energy  and 
that  his  word  was  his  bond  in  all  business  transactions,  is  sufficient  expression  that  he  was  a 
good  neighbor  and  a useful  citizen.  When  the  family  moved  to  Texas  Mr.  G.  E.  Fagan 
was  twenty-two  years  old,  hence  he  had  spent  his  boyhood  days  and  gained  his  fundamental 
impressions,  which  laid  the  foundation  for  his  life,  in  Sunny  Tennessee.  For  eleven  years  he 
was  identified  with  the  flour-milling  industry  of  Stephenville,  and  most  of  which  time  he 
was  head  miller,  in  which  connection  he  gained  considerable  reputation  as  an  expert  in  jiro- 
dueing  fine  flour.  We  next  find  him  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  on  his  own  account 
in  Stephenville  for  a period  of  seven  years.  After  serving  as  Deputy  Tax  Collector  for  two 
years,  he  was  elected  County  Treasurer  of  Erath  county  in  November,  1907 ; and  re-elected 
in  1909.  Mr.  Fagan  was  married  .Jan.  1,  1880,  to  Miss  Mattie  Santo,  who  was  born  in  Palo 
Pinto  county,  but  reared  in  Stephenville.  They  have  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  as  fol- 
lows: Granville  Eichard,  Elja,  Kate  and  Hal  Neal  Fagan.  When  Mr.  Fagan  came  to 

Stephenville  thirty-five  years  ago  it  was  a mere  village  of  a few  hundred  inhabitants;  today 
it  is  a little  city  of  about  4,000  people.  There  was  no  courthouse,  and  two  courthouses 
have  since  been  built.  Thirty-five  years  ago  the  county  was  devoted  largely  to  ranch  and 
stock-raising;  today  it  is  one  of  the  most  productive  agricultural  counties  in  the  state,  and 
has  something  like  40,000  people  within  its  borders.  Mr.  Fagan  has  made  Erath  county  a 
jmrticularly  efficient  officer,  is  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  the  county,  and  should  he  so 
desire  will  doubtless  continue  to  hold  his  office.  He  belongs  to  the  Odd  Fellous,  W.  O.  W.  and 
the  M.  E.  church. 


GUITAR,  John 


Tn  cDiiiiec-tioii  with  tliis  article  it  is  oiir 
jileasiire  to  iirodiice  a sjilendid  ]iei'soiial  likeness 
of  i\Ii'.  Jol'.n  Guitar,  who  is  truly  a man  of  much 
initiative  and  creative  ijenius,  and  as  a captain 
of  industries  has  of  late  years  played  a part  in 
the  development  of  Texas,  and  esiiecially  West 
Texas,  that  is  eijualed  by  but  few  men.  Air. 
Guitar  was  born  at  Carrollton,  Alissouri,  .July  4, 
180(1.  The  Guitar  family  has  for  cet-turies  been 
prominent  in  the  life  of  Prance — around  Paris — 
and  is  possessed  of  a genuine  coat  of-arms;  Tlie 
original  orthographical  spelling  of  the  name  is 
De  Guitar,  the  prefix  being  eliminated  by  the 
American  branch  of  the  familj’.  So  far  as  is 
known  the  first  of  the  De  Guitar  family  to  come 
to  America  was  .Tolm  Guitar,  great-grandfather 
of  the  subject  whose  name  initiates  this  sketch; 
and  he  settled  in  the  Blue  Grass  section  of 
Kentucky,  near  Lexington,  in  the  earlier  days  of 
the  republic,  and  was  there  married.  Pushing 
westward,  to  Alissouri  territory,  he  settled  in 
what  is  now  Carroll  count}'  in  1820.  It  was 
here  in  1833  that  his  son,  John  Guitar,  was  born 
— the  latter  being  the  father  of  our  original  sub- 
ject, John  Guitar.  The  father  was  one  of  the 
“ 49-ers  ” to  go  to  California  in  an  ox-team  in  search  of  gold.  Returning  in  IS-ld  he  es- 
tablished himself  in  the  mercantile  Inisiness  at  Carrollton,  AIo.,  as  one  of  the  first  merchants 
in  that  town,  and  in  which  he  wa.s  successful  for  fifty  years — and  remained  at  same  location 
this  period  of  time.  Dis])osing  of  his  goods  and  interests  in  190.5  he  retired  to  private  life; 
and  coming  to  Texas  in  1907,  passed  away  in  Abilene  Xov.  3,  1910.  He  had  considerable 
reputation  for  “taking  boys  under  his  care  and  making  men  of  them;”  was  distinctly  a 
gentleman  of  the  old  school;  was  devoutly  an  orthodox  Alethodist,  scrupulously  honest  in  all 
his  transactions,  and  carried  his  religion  into  his  everyday  walk  of  life.  One  of  his  two 
brothers,  Cai>t.  Dava  Guitar,  was  a wealthy  and  retired  business  man  of  Columbia,  AIo.,  and 
the  other  was  Gen.  O’Don  Guitar,  who  was  a general  in  the  Federal  army  and  a jirominent 
Republican  politician  of  Alissouri.  Air.  John  Guitar,  deceased,  fought  in  the  Confederate 
army,  and  the  closing  of  hostilities  found  him  a prisoner  of  war.  His  wife  was  Aliss  ATrginia 
Snider,  who  was  born  at  Carrollton,  AIo.,  and  to  whom  he  was  married  in  183(1.  Of  the  four 
sons  and  seven  daughters  born  of  this  union,  all  are  living  excepting  two  daughters — in  Alis- 
souri and  Texas — and  the  mother  died  in  1905,  in  Alethodist  church  faith,  aged  sixty-three. 

.John  Guitar,  junior,  never  attended  the  public  schools  any  more  after  he  was  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  from  time  he  was  eight  years  old  was  behind  the  counter  in  his  father’s 
store — being  a member  of  the  firm  from  1882  to  1889.  His  advent  into  Texas  was  in  1890, 
when  the  great  possibilities  of  this  state  unfolded  themselves  to  him.  He  built  cottonseed 
oil  mills  at  AVaco  and  Temple  in  1890;  after  which  he  built  similar  plants  at  old  .Jefferson, 
Whitewright,  Rush  Point,  La.,  and  Ennis.  His  coming  to  Abilene  was  in  1898,  after  which 
he  built  oil  mills  at  this  place,  Alerkel,  (’olorado,  and  also  cotton  compresses  at  Stamford  and 
Colorado.  He  controls  something  like  fift.y  cotton  gins  in  AVest  Texas,  and  has  a plant  of  this 
character  in  every  town  on  the  T.  & P.  railway  from  Abilene  west  to  Alidland.  During 
operating,  or  busy  season,  he  receives  daily  reports  from  all  his  industries  at  his  home  office 
in  Abilene.  Air.  Guitar’s  landed  interests  are  distributed  in  Taylor,  .Jones,  Shackelford, 
Howard  and  Alitchell  counties,  which  approximate  30,000  acres.  Progressive  in  farming,  as 
he  is  in  all  things.  Air.  Guitar  is  a strong  believer  in  the  dry  farming  ]irocess,  and  along 
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this  line  is  bringing  into  use  some  distinct  ideas  of  liis  own.  Of  liis  land  in  a state  of  cniti- 
vation,  all  is  rented  excepting  2,000  acres  in  Jones  county  personally  farmed  by  himself,  and 
on  this  he  is  using  fertilizer  with  good  results — he  being  the  first  man  to  have  shipped  a car- 
load of  fertilizer  into  the  West  Texas  countiy.  He  has  25,000  head  of  cattle  row 
grazing  in  the  Otoe  Indian  reservation,  Oklahoma;  has  2,500  head  of  cattle  grazing  on  a 
25,000  acre  tract  of  land  he  owns  in  Howard  county,  and  grazing  from  his  other  lands  and 
feeding  from  the  products  of  his  different  oil  mills,  is  the  most  extensive  feeder  of  cattle  in 
West  Texas.  He  has  in  the  past  made  shipment  of  as  high  as  5,000  head,  which  required 
200  cattle  cars.  Mr.  Guitar  has  ou  his  payroll  something  like  500  peojile,  which  exceeds  any- . 
thing  of  the  kind  in  West  Texas.  On  March  1,  1889,  he  was  happily  married  to  Miss  Laura 
O’Eear  Hudson,  of  Carrollton,  Mo.,  and  they  have  five  handsome  daughters  and  three  stalwart 
sons.  Their  new  palatial  home  on  the  corner  of  First  and  Beech  streets  is  truly  a modern 
affair.  Its  architectural  beautv  can  only  be  improved  on  by  the  brush  of  an  artist,  and  the 
inside  finishings  affect  the  walnut,  quartered  oak  and  mahogany  fixture;  hardwood  and  tile 
flooring.  Some  of  the  interior  art  work  is  expensively  hand-painted.  According  to  the  recti- 
tude of  his  parents  Mr.  Guitar  was  brought  up  in  the  Methodist  church,  and  Mrs.  Guitar  is 
a member  of  the  Christian  church.  Personally,  Mr.  Guitar  is  quick  as  a flash  at  business,  with 
keen  foresight,  and  handles  his  vast  interests  with  as  much  ease  as  would  the  manager  of  a 
corner  grocery  store.  A man  of  unusual  energy  and  with  a great  capacity  for  work,  he 
believes,  according  to  the  law  of  nature,  that  one  “will  rust  out  quicker  than  he  will  wear 
out;”  withall  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  busiest  men  in  Texas  from  January  to  January. 
Briefly  stated,  Texas  has  profited  much  from  Missouri’s  loss  of  Mr.  John  Guitar,  and  it  is 
such  men  as  he  that  have  made  the  West  Texas  country  what  it  is  today,  and  who  will  con- 
tinue to  make  it  prosper  like  unto  the  palmiest  days  of  France  under  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte. Mr.  Guitar  has  many  friends  and,  naturally,  a wide  acquaintance. 

GRAHAM,  James  William 

The  subject  of  this  sketch.  County  Tax  Assessor  .1.  W.  Graham,  is  an  intense  Texan, 
ta'kes  an  interesting  view  of  its  vast  agricultural  productions,  and  is  the  accepted  authority 
in  Comanche  county  of  what  its  soil  and  climate  is  the  more  capable  of  producing  under 
\arious  and  specified  condifions.  Mr.  Graham  is  well  traveled  throughout  Texas,  is  conversant 
with  its  many  and  widely  divergent  conditions,  and  with  all  this  is  enthusiastic  on  the  point 
that  Comanche  county  is  the  “Asparagus  Bed”  of  the  Lone  Star  State.  Like  the  New 
Yorker,  the  Illinoisan  and  the  Kansas  man  hobnobbing  over  their  wine-glasses,  extolling  the 
virtues  of  their  own  states,  the  Kansas  man  awoke  next  morning  and  said:  “Well,  K’as’s 

first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  now  she’s  first  in  th’  resurrection.”  So,  Mr.  Graham  is 
for  Texas  first,  last  and  all  the  time,  which  is  the  best  evidence  of  being  a good  Texan.  He 
was  born  April  16,  1867,  in  Spartansburg,  South  Carolina ; as  rvas  his  mother,  also — her  name 
before  marriage  being  Miss  Addie  Montjoy.  The  parents  were  married  in  their  native  little 
city,  which  is  now  the  center  of  one  of  the  greatest  cotton  cloth  manufacturing  districts  in 
the  world,  and  came  to  Longview,  Gregg  county.  East  Texas,  in  1875.  Here  they  lived  for 
eight  years,  and  then  resided  for  six  years  in  Sulphur  Springs,  seat  of  government  of  Hop- 
kins county.  In  1889  the  family  moved  to  Gap,  in  that  same  county,  where  the  father  died 
Dec.  4,  1905,  aged  sixty-four  years — having  been  a farmer  and  stockman  all  his  life.  He 
was  an  acthe  member  of  the  Christian  church,  an  Odd  F’eHow,  and  a true  friend  and  a good 
neighbor.  Born  to  the  union  were  eleven  children,  and  of  this  number  three  sons  and  seven 
daughters  reside  in  Comanche  county,  and  one  son  lives  in  Oklahoma.  The  mother  died  in 
February,  1911,  aged  sixty-four  years. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Graham  matured  to  young  manhood  at  Sulphur  Springs,  in  Hopkins  county, 
where  he  apprenticed  himself  to  the  flour  manufacturing  business  in  a large  plant,  which 
has  since  become  extant.  He  has  also  had  considerable  experience  in  the  cotton  ginnery 
line,  and  combining  his  efforts  with  both  lines  of  industries,  is  a practical  millman.  In  the 
meantime  he  has  also  engaged  in  farming  for  a number  of  years.  While  yet  in  Hopkins  county 
he  was  happily  married  to  Miss  Elsie  Burgess  Oct.  10,  1887,  and  they  have  two  sons  and  six 
daughters — all  of  whom  are  living.  It  was  in  1908  that  Air.  Graham  convinced  himself  that 
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he  was  Ihe  most  available  aiul  best  qualified  man  in  f'omaiu-lie  eonntv  to  serve  as  tax  assessor, 
which  fact  he  tlu)roiif>hly  convinced  his  opponent  in  the  Democratic  primary  held  in  July  of 
that  year.  In  his  candidacy  for  re-election  he  had  no  o]q)osition — exce]>t  a few  Socialists  and 
Jtei'ublicans.  Mr.  (iraliam  has  made  Comanche  county  peo]de  a fine  ollicev.  and  they  are  well 
l)leased  with  him  and  his  services.  He  likes  a good  .loke,  is  always  ideasant.  and  his  friends 
say  that  he  “wears  well.”  He  comes  from  a lineally  Democratic  family,  is  a !Mason,  and 
religiously  worships  with  the  Christian  church.  The  taxable  valuation  of  Comanche  county 
is  .f  11,229,000. 

GARVIN,  M.  L. 

Mr.  Garvin  was  born  on  a farm  in  Xorth  Georgia,  iMay  22,  ISd.!.  His  jiarents  were 
also  natives  of  that  state — his  father,  Silas  Garvin,  originating  from  Hall  county,  and  his 
mother.  Miss  Sarah  Hlackwell,  from  Lumpkin  county.  Doth  were  ardent  members  of  the 
Ba])tist  church,  set  a good  example  before  their  children,  and  died,  the  mother  in  1901,  the 

father  in  1904.  Retracing  to  earlier  days,  Silas  Garvin,  father,  went  to  California  in  IS.fil 

anil  spent  two  years  during  the  gold  excitement.  In  December,  LSofi,  he  located  in  Rusk 
county,  Texas,  and  in  the  fall  of  1857  moved  to  Hopkins  county  and  settled  on  a farm  near 

Black  Oak,  six  miles  south  of  Como,  when  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  ]\[.  Tj.  Garvin,  was 

eleven  years  old.  In  September,  1802,  father  and  son  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army 

(M.  L.,  aged  17),  and  both  had  their  initial  drilling  for  service  in  the  same  company,  at  the 

same  time,  on  the  land  where  the  town  of  Como  now  stands,  and  the  only  house  in  sight  then 
still  stands  and  is  today  occupied.  The  company  locally  recruited  was  an  independent  one, 
and  known  as  Co.  E,  Second  Texas  Rangers,  with  Silas  Garvin  lieutenant,  and  was  later 
brigaded  with  Tom  Green  Division.  This  branch  of  the  Confederate  army  experienced  very 
active  sendee  through  East  Texas  and  Louisiana — fighting  several  days  at  a stretch — engaged 
Gen.  Banks’  army  and  was  in  the  battles  Coward  Crow  Bayou,  Pleasant  Hill,  iMansfield, 
Baton  Rouge,  Old  Cain,  Red  River  Bottoms,  etc.  Mr.  Garvin  remained  with  the  army  until 
peace  was  declared,  the  closing  of  hostilities  finding  him  near  Little  Rock,  Ark. — his  father 
having  a short  time  jirevious  took  sick  and  been  detailed  to  go  home.  Of  the  many  battles 
and  skirmishes  engaged  in  Mr.  Garvin  was  only  hit  once  with  a spent  ball.  Returning  to  the 
old  homeplace  he  found  his  father’s  slaves  freed,  property  decimated,  stock  gone  and  one 
sister  having  died — he  met  one  of  his  brothers,  who  had  also  been  in  the  Confederate  army 

for  eighteen  months.  The  family  originally  consisted  of  five  sons  and  five  daughters.  Be- 

sides owning  considerable  property  and  a large  mercantile  establishment  in  Como,  Mr.  Garvin 
is  also  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Como  Coal  Company,  incorporated  with  a capital 
stock  of  $10,000,  but  representing  an  investment  of  $25,000.  The  plant  has  recently  been 
improved  to  a modern  basis,  produces  a high  grade  of  lignite  coal  from  a depth  of  seventy- 
five  feet,  six-foot  vein,  and  has  a capacity  for  working  one  hundred  men.  The  output  is  fast 
finding  a ready  sale  in  Texas,  as  it  should.  Mr.  Garvin  is  a man  of  a fine  family,  of  wife  and 
nine  living  children ; is  a Mason  and  a Baptist.  He  commands  the  respect  and  love  of  a 
wide  acquaintance,  and  as  a business  man  and  public-spirited  town-builder  has  done,  and  is 
today  doing  much,  to  develop  the  Como  district. 

GASKINS,  T.  B. 

Mr.  Gaskins  was  born  in  Madison  county,  AVest  Tennessee,  .Tan.  14,  1854 — his  parents 
moving  to  Texas  when  he  was  an  infant  and  settling  on  a farm  in  Upshur  county,  thirteen 
miles  east  of  Gilmer.  In  December,  1869,  his  father  purchased  a farm  six  miles  southeast  of 
Como,  in  Hopkins  county,  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  therefore,  grew  up  on  the  farm. 
Mr.  Gaskins’  father  was  of  English  descent,  a native  of  North  Carolina,  from  whence  he 
migrated  to  West  Tennessee.  He  spent  four  full  years  in  the  Civil  war  as  a Confederate 
soldier,  was  in  the  fiercest  of  the  fight,  and  died  in  Hopkins  county,  Texas,  in  1871.  Mr. 
Gaskins’  mother  was,  before  marriage.  Miss  Pauline  Dearmore;  born  in  Virginia,  and  came 
to  Tennessee  when  a mere  girl.  Being  the  mother  of  two  daughters  and  four  sons,  she  died 
at  Como  in  1886.  The  primary  subject  of  this  sketch,  Mr.  T.  B.  Gaskins,  first  located  in 
Como  in  October,  1870,  w’hen  there  were  but  three  log  cabins  and  one  small  grocery  store — 
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he  having  since  minutely  witnessed  its  growth  to  its  present  1,500  population,  two  banks, 
large  and  handsome  mercantile  establishments,  industries,  etc.  Under  the  firm  name  of 
Gaskins  & Eobinson,  his  father  aided  in  giving  Como  its  second  store  in  1871.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  engaging  in  the  hotel  business  at  Commerce  for  two  years,  Mr.  Gaskins  has  con- 
ducted the  leading  hotel  of  Como  since  1884 — his  being  headquarters  for  the  traveling  public. 
He  also  owns  tw'o  hundred  acres  of  valuable  farm  land  south  of  Como,  and  is  gradually 
bringing  it  into  a high  state  of  cultivation.  Mr.  Gaskins  rvas  married  Ueb.  14,  1875,  to  Miss 
Mary  Ellen  Walker,  of  Hopkins  county,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons  and  one  daughter.  His 
first  wife  having  departed  this  life  he  was  a second  time  married  to  Mrs.  B.  D.  Pyland,  and 
two  sons,  E.  J.  and  Horace,  have  also  come  into  the  home.  Mr.  Gaskins  is  a deacon  in  the 
Missionary  Baptist  church,  and  a man  of  stanch  convictions  and  unshakable  integrity. 

GOODNIGHT,  Maj.  Henry  Franklin 

The  personality  of  Maj.  H.  F.  Goodnight 
has  set  a high  example  for  moral  rectitude  and 
good  citizenship  of  Wills  Point,  and  through- 
out his  wide  acquaintance  in  .Texas;  ■'.vhich  is, 
after  all  is  said,  the  highest  position  one  can 
achieve  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  Maj. 
Goodnight  was  born  on  a farm  in  Marshall 
county.  Western  Kentucky,  Nov.  11,  1844. 

Joseph  Goodnight,  father  of  Maj.  Goodnight, 
w'as  born  in  Tennessee,  but  early  in  life  located 
in  Marshall  county,  Kentucky,  where  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Helm,  related  to  the 
well-known  Helm  family  of  the  Blue  Grass  state. 
There  was  born  of  this  union  four  sons  and 
three  daughters;  all  of  whom  are  dead,  excepting 
Maj.  Goodnight  and  W.  D.  Goodnight — the  last 
named  being  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business 
at  Oak  Cliff,  Dallas.  The  family  moved  from 
Kentucky  to  Texas  in  1849,  and  located  near 
Athens,  Henderson  county.  East  Texas,  where 
the  father  died  in  1853;  aged  forty-five  years, 
having  lived  the  life  of  an  agriculturist  and 
stock-raiser.  The  mother  died  in  1872;  aged 
sixty  years. 

Maj.  Goodnight  helped  his  father  to  blaze 
the  way  in  the  semi-wilderness  and  worked  on  the  farm  until  he  was  seventeen  years  old, 
when  he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army  in  Henderson  county — going  out  in  the  13th  Texas 
Cavalry.  Later,  in  1863,  he  joined  Co.  A,  34th  Texas  Cavalry,  whom  he  was  with  when  the  war 
closed.  Was  in  Terrell’s  Brigade,  of  which  Judge  A.  W.  Terrell,  of  Austin,  was  colonel. 
Aside  from  the  numerous  skirmishes  and  raids  over  the  various  states,  Maj.  Goodnight  par- 
ticipated in  battles  of  Pleasant  Hill,  Mansfield  and  Yellow  Bayou,  La.  Peace  being  de- 
clared, he  spent  one  year  in  harness,  saddle,  boot  and  shoe  business  at  Eockwall,  then  Kauf- 
man county ; later,  establisl.ed  shop  of  his  own  at  Fosterville,  Anderson  county ; w’as  next 
a dry  goods  salesman  at  Fosterville;  purchased  and  conducted  a grocery  store  at  Goshen,  then 
farmed  for  two  years  in  Henderson  county.  In  December,  1875,  he  located  at  Wills  Poim, 
and  was  for  eighteen  years  in  the  drug  business.  In  the  meantime  he  owned  a highly  im- 
proved stock  farm  near  Wills  Point,  and  by  precept  and  example  taught  his  neighbors  the 
advisability  of  raisiiig  horses,  mules  .and  cattle  of  the  better  class,  and  in  which  he  was  suc- 
cessful and  enjoyed  a wide  reputation.  Tn  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  say  that  he  still 
owns  valuable  farming  interests  near  town,  as  he  is  also  much  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
Wills  Point.  In  1902  Maj.  Goodnight  conceived,  organized  and  established  the  VanZandt 


Coiuity  XatioiiJil  Ha.ik  at  I’oiiit,  ami  this  institutian  now  ranks  the  seeoiul  oldest  in 

that  eoniity.  'I'lie  hank  hefjan  lil'e  with  a cajiital  stock  of  ^d.l.ono,  and  seven  years  later  was 
increased  to  $oO,(HlO,  at  which  time  the  jiaid-up  shareholders  had  received  in  dividend  returns 
ihe  full  amount  they  had  originally  jiaid  into  the  hank— and  the  institution  has  since  heen  ap- 
proximately as  uniformly  successful.  Having  served  the  institution  from  the  heginning  as 
president,  it  has  been  ^laj.  tloodnight’s  policy  as  the  dire‘'ting  head  of  the  hank  to  aid 
fanners  and  the  develoinneiir  of  farming  and  stock-raising  in  tlie  surrounding  country — and 
the  results  of  this  very  comniendahle  mission  is  well  known  to  the  jicoplc  of  Van  Zandt 
county.  On  Sept.  20,  yiaj.  Goodnight  was  married  to  .Miss  Bethany  Heneretta  Nall,  of 

'l'\  ler,  and  they  have  two  daughters — i\lrs.  Dr.  II.  T.  Fry  and  i\Irs.  Kohert  ,1.  Moreau,  both 
of  Wills  Point.  -Major  and  Mrs.  Goodnight  also  have  four  grandchildren,  of  which  they  are 
very  jiroud.  The  family  worshiji  with  the  Christian  church,  and  Maj.  Goodnight  is  a Master 
and  Eoyal  Arch  ^Mason,  in  which  connection  he  also  enjoys  the  rank  of  Knight  Templar,  Scot- 
tish Kite  and  Shriner.  Having  no  inclination  toward  politics,  exce^iting  the  duty  of  voting  intel- 
iigentlv  as  a good  citizen,  he  has  never  lieen  persuaded  to  serve  officially,  otherwise  than  as 
city  alderman  for  a few  terms.  AVhen  the  jiresent  history  of  ^'anZandt  county  is  written 
and  Maj.  Goodniglit  has  physically  passed  beyond  this  life,  he  will  long  be  remembered  for 
the  good  influences  he  wrought  over  the  generation  in  which  he  lived.  Kentucky-bred,  that 
courtly  cliarack-risTic  has  ever  stood  out  prominent  in  his  impressive  appearance  and  suave 
deiiortment,  and  the  many  charitable  objects  and  those  he  has  so  willingly  aided  in  the  strug- 
gle of  this  life  are  today' his  warmest  friends. 

HART,  Sterling  Carroll 

iMr.  S.  C.  Hart,  lawyer  and  planter  of  Gilmer,  was  born  rtlarch  5,  185G,  at  the  old  Hart 
homestead,  two  miles  northwest  of  present  courthouse,  but  which,  during  early  days,  was  tem- 
porarily used  as  the  official  county  seat.  It  is  our  exultant  pleasure  to  say  in  this  connection 
that  his  father,  W.  H.  Hart,  was,  beyond  dispute,  the  first  settler  in  Upshur  county.  As  a 
land  surveyor,  the  Indians  made  a deal  with  him  to  locate  the  public  highway  from  Marshall 
to  Gilmer,  under  which  terms  they  guaranteed  him  protection,  and  faithfully  discharged  that 
part  of  the  agreement.  \Vith  his  ox-wagon,  he  blazed  the  way,  and  built  the  first  house,  which 
was  his  private  residence,  and  incidentally  used  as  headquarters  for  the  people  and  for  official 
purposes  as  above  stated.  Here  .fudge  O.  M.  Eoberfs,  later  governor  of  Texas,  and  Dave 
Arden,  district  attorney,  held  court,  and  among  the  legal  attendants  were  Gens.  Sam  Houston 
find  .Tohn  H.  Eeagan,  and  occasionally  court  would  be  adjourned  and  all  would  go  on  a hunt 
for  game,  led  by  David  Lee,  brother-in-law’  to  Mr.  Hart  and  a noted  bear-hunter — all  kinds 
of  wild  game  abounding  plentifully.  '\V.  H.  Hart  left  his  native  mountains  of  East  Ten- 
nessee and  came  to  Marshall,  Texas,  in  1836 — following  his  sweetheart.  Miss  Evaline  Kelsey, 
daughter  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Kelsey,  and  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Harrison  county.  They  W’ere 
joined  in  wedlock,  and  there  were  born  to  them  seven  sons  and  four  daughters — of  which 
two  daughters  and  six  sons  are  now’  living.  The  father  headrighted  640  acres  of  land,  on 
which  was  started  the  tow'n  of  Gilmer,  but  same  was  later  changed  to  the  present  location. 
He  was  the  first  county  clerk,  went  to  state  legislature  in  18.56,  was  a magistrate.  Mason  and 
a Methodist.  He  helped  to  drive  the  Cherokee  Indians  out  of  East  Texas,  and  during  the 
Ci\il  war  his  residence  was  the  rendezvous  hospital  for  wounded  Confederate  soldiers,  he 
being  engaged  in  gathering  them  in  and  earing  for  them.  l\Ir.  Hart,  senior,  died  in  1886, 
aged  seventy-six  years.  His  wife  died  in  1906,  aged  eighty-four  years.  Her  father.  Dr. 
Kelsey,  was  a jihysiciaii,  merchant  and  occasionally  preached  as  a Methodist  minister. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Hart  is  one  of  the  time-honored  citizens  of  Gilmer,  devoting  his  time  to  looking 
after  his  farming  and  stock  interests  and  the  practice  of  law,  in  which  he  has  been  a prac- 
titioner for  the  past  twenty-one  years.  He  was  married  Oct.  8,  1879,  to  Miss  Amanda  J. 
Houghton — her  peojde  moving  from  Atlanta,  Ga.,  to  Texas  in  1858.  They  have  four  sons — 
Marvin  Duncan,  Bret,  Claude  and  Leo  Shatter,  and  three  daughters.  Misses  Maude,  Vester 
and  Eva.  Mr.  Hart  has  in  the  past  served  as  mayor  of  Gilmer,  justice  of  the  peace,  and  one 
time  came  within  a few  votes  of  being  elected  to  the  state  legislature,  and  was  two  times 
slightly  defeated  for  county  attorney — “being  so  near,  and  yet  so  far.’’  Quite  different 
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from  most  of  the  early  settlers  of  Texas,  Mr.  Hart’s  ancestry,  on  both  sides  of  the  family, 
were  well-to-do  back  in  Tennessee,  and  did  not  come  west'  as  a matter  of  necessity  to  acquire 
w’ealth.  Mr.  Hart  is  a man  of  extraordinary  intelligence  and  business  ability,  and  when  it 
comes  to  history  is  one  of  the  best  posted  and  most  interesting  men  with  whom  to  converse 
in  East  Texas. 


Judge  J.  Ben  Hill,  for  many  years  a citizen  of 
Upshur  county  and  well  known  in  political  circles 
of  northeast  Texas,  and  at  the  present  time  a resident 
of  Longview,  was  born  on  a farm  in  Montgomery 
county,  Ala.,  Oct.  15,  1848.  His  paternal  grand- 
father, William  Hill,  came  from  Ireland  and  settled 
in  North  Carolina  in  about  1825 — and  to  Texas  in 
1840.  He  was  a carpenter  and  farmer,  and  died  on 
his  farm  in  Harrison  county  in  1850.  Judge  Hill's 
maternal  grandfather,  William  Ingram,  was  born  in 
Scotland;  came  to  this  country  and  fought  in  the 
Eevolutionary  war  under  Gen.  Geo.  Washington; 
lived  the  life  of  a farmer,  and  died  in  South  Caro- 
lina. Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  Judge  Hill  is  of 
Scoteh-Irish  descent.  His  father,  Jos.  W.  Hill,  was 
born  in  North  Carolina  in  1817,  and  grew  to  young 
manhood  in  that  state.  Moved  to  Chambers  and 
Montgomery  counties,  Alabama,  and  in  1843  was 
married  in  the  last  named  county  to  Miss  Eliza  In- 
gram, and  there  were  born  of  this  union  six  sous  and 
five  daughters — one  daughter  dying  in  infancy  at 
Jackson,  Miss.,  in  1852,  wliile  the  family  were  en 
route  to  Smith  county,  Texas.  Kemarkable  to  state, 
all  ten  of  the  living  members  are  married  and  have  families,  and  all  live  in  Upshur  county, 
excepting  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Judge  Hill,  who  is  fresh  from  there.  Tlie  father  was  a 
Confederate  soldier,  a farmer,  a Mason,  and  w’as  an  enthusiastic  member  of  the  Methodist 
church.  He  died  at  the  close  of  the  war  in  1865.  The  mother  died  in  1890;  aged  sixty-live 
years. 

Judge  J.  Ben  Hill  grew  up  on  a farm  in  Smith  county,  and  located  in  Uisshur  county  in 
1869.  His  first  recognition  at  the  hands  of  the  people  W’as  serving  one  term  as  constable  of 
Simpsonville  precinct  for  one  year.  Then  moved  to  Gilmer,  county  seat,  and  published  The 
Upshur  County  Banner  for  two  years.  Elected  justice  of  the  peace,  he  served  four  years. 
Was  chairman  of  Up)shur  County  Democratic  Executive  Committee  from  1892  to  1898 — during 
Gov.  Hogg’s  administrations  and  the  days  when  Populism  was  raging  in  Texas.  Made  the 
race  for  representative  of  Tenth  District,  embracing  Upshur  and  Camp  counties,  in  1904,  and 
was  defeated  by  only  fifteen  votes,  and  his  friends  assert  that  should  he  have  had  an  honest 
counting  he  would  have  been  elected.  There  were  two  candidates  in  Upshur  county  to  divide 
the  vote,  and  the  Camp  county  man  was  counted  in.  In  1907  Judge  Hill  was  made  chairman 
of  Upshur  County  Anti-Saloon  League,  and  continued  to  serve  as  such  until  he  resigned  to 
become  a citizen  of  Longview  in  June,  1911.  In  1886  he  was  married  to  Miss  Cora  Smith, 
who  was  born  at  Galveston — the  wedding  taking  place  at  Gilmer,  Texas.  They  have  two 
daughters  and  three  sons.  .Judge  Hill  lias  been  an  Odd  Fellow  since  1875,  and  he  and  his 
family  worship  with  Methodist  church.  If  we  should  name  the  more  aggressive  feature  of 
-Judge  Hill’s  character  it  would  be  easy  for  us  to  say  that  he  is  an  intense  Southern  patriot, 
and  his  fiber  is  such  that  he  recognizes  his  highest  duty  as  a citizen  and  as  a Democrat,  who 
has  no  patience  with  modern  graft  and  reactionary  polities  as  a conspiracy  against  the  people. 
He  believes  that  public  officials  are  merely  public  servants  of  the  people,  and  have  no  right 
to  barter  the  law  for  their  individual  financial  gain,  and  as  a judge  presiding  on  the  bench 
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Ills  decisions  were  iiivariatily  rendered  according — always  viewing  Ids  cases  with  a broad  scope 
of  intelligence;  first  based  on  moral  law,  technical  law  second.  As  a newspaper  man,  Judge 
Hill  was  a strong  writer,  and  he  still  frecpiently  writes  for  the  jiress.  During  his  career  he  has 
been  a hard  campaigner;  and  always  taking  the  jjeople  into  his  confidence,  has  been  a tower 

of  strength  to  his  friends.  His  flavor  of  Democracy  has  been  in  su])porting  such  men  as  Gen. 

.lohn  H.  Keagan,  ^Ir.  Dryan,  James  S.  Hogg,  Horace  (,'hilton,  and  he  is  now  for  Woodrow 
Wilson  for  the  presidency. 

HARDIN,  Joseph  Washington 

The  gentleman  whose  name  ])recedes  this  article  is  genealogically 
related  to  the  very  celebrated  Hardin  family  of  Virginia,  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee.  His  father,  Ca])t.  Andrew  J.  Hardin,  was  born 
in  Sumner  county,  in  the  Blue  Grass  section  of  Middle  Tennessee, 
in  1815,  and  while  yet  a boy  his  parents  migrated  to  Lawrence 
county,  Arkansas,  where  he  matured  to  young  manhood.  He  moved 
with  his  family  to  Kaufman  county,  'fe.xas,  in  1857,  where  he  con- 
tinued his  accustomed  pursuit  as  a farmer  and  stock-raiser  with 
success  for  many  years.  In  1887  he,  with  his  good  wife,  moved 
to  Wilbarger  county.  West  Te.xas,  where  they  both  departed  this 
life — he  in  1897,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  and  she  in  the  year 
1900,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight.  Mrs.  Hardin’s  maiden  name 
was  Miss  Mary  Sophonia  Hutchinson,  who  was  also  born  in  Sumner 
county.  Term.,  and  eight  sons  and  six  daughters  wei’e  born  to  the 
union.  When  the  Civil  war  came  on  Andrew  J.  Hardin  organized 
at  Kaufman  Co.  A,  6th  Texas  Cavalry,  Boss’  Brigade,  and  was  himself  elected  captain,  and 
B.  Warren  Stone  became  colonel.  Capt.  Hardin ’s  health  failing  him,  he  resigned  and  came 
home  ill  May,  1862.  He  later  raised  a second  company  of  state  troops,  and  experienced 
eighteen  months’  service  on  the  southern  coast  of  Texas,  when  it  was  abandoned.  Captain 
Hardin  was  a Mason. 

Mr.  Jos.  W.  Hardin  (son)  was  born  in  Lawrence  county,  Arkansas,  July  26,  1840,  and 
was  seventeen  years  old  when  his  parents  settled  in  Kaufman  county.  When  his  father  was 
organizing  Co.  A,  6th  Texas  Cavalry,  Boss’  Brigade,  it  was  quite  natural  for  him  to  enlist  in 
the  same — which  he  did  on  Sept.  10,  1861.  He  experienced  service  in  Missouri,  Arkansas. 
Indian  Territory,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia  and  Tennessee.  Was  in  the 
battles  of  Elk  Horn,  Tuka.  Farmington,  Corinth,  skirmished  around  the  borders  of  Vicksburg 
during  the  siege;  was  in  front  of  Gen.  Sherman  throughout  the  Georgia  campaign,  and  was 
afterwards  with  Gen.  Hood  at  Nashville  and  through  Middle  Tennessee.  When  peace  was 
declared  Mr.  Hardin’s  company  was  disbanded  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  when  he  started  for  Texas 
— never  having  surrendered  to  the  jiresent  day.  Beturning  to  his  home  in  Kaufman,  he  has 
since  resided  in  this  county,  where  he  has  been  successful  as  a farmer  and  stock-breeder.  Mr. 
Hardin  was  married  !March  18,  1869,  to  Miss  Mary  Tobitha  Gray,  in  her  native  Blue  Grass 
county  of  Maury,  IMiddle  Tennessee,  and  they  have  four  sons  and  two  daughters — all  grown. 
Their  home  at  804  Johnson  street,  in  Terrell,  is  one  of  the  most  comfortable  and  attractive 
in  this  little  city.  In  the  family  holdings  is  also  a valuable  120-acre  Black  Land  farm,  bor- 
dering on  the  western  suburbs  of  the  city.  The  family  worship  with  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian church,  and  in  which  Mr.  Hardin  is  an  elder.  The  writer  of  this  article  is  personally 
acquainted  with  the  liistory  of  the  Hardin  family,  and  individually  so  with  that  of  the  Ken- 
tucky branch,  .and  is  jileased  to  note  that  the  Texas  branch  of  the  family  tree  is  still  doing 
credit  and  honor  to  the  name.  Wherever  they  are  found  in  this  nation  the  Hardins  are 
leailers  in  whatever  they  choose  to  follow,  whether  it  be  industrial  or  commercial  pursuits,  in 
warfare,  letters  or  state-craft.  Dating  from  the  earliest  settlement  of  this  country  the  past 
history  of  the  Hardin  family  proves  it  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  remarkable  that  have 
took  jirominent  part  in  making  it  what  it  has  come  to  be.  Mr.  Hardin  belongs  to  Co.  C, 
Texas  Batallion  Confederate  Guards,  and  at  present  time  is  quartermaster  of  same. 
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HUDSPETH,  John  Hutchins 

Truly,  experience  is  a great  teacher,  and  the  man  uho  has  the  most  varied  and  exciting 
experiences  within  social  and  commercial  lines  is  the  richer  for  having  lived  when  the  sunset 
of  life  is  approaching.  A gentleman  whose  career  has  been  full  of  interest,  and  who  is  today 
one  of  the  best  citizens  of  Commerce  and  well  worthy  of  a position  in  this  book,  is  Mr.  John 
H.  Hudspeth.  To  begin  with,  the  Hudspeth  family  in  America  originally  sprang  from  two 
brothers,  who  were  born  in  Scotland,  came  over  to  this  country  following  the  Huguenot  Pil- 
grims, and  took  part  in  the  Eevolutionary  war.  The  family  is  given  to  prolific  extension  and 
can  be  found  in  almost  every  state  in  the  Union,  and  to  a creditable  extent  are  prominent  in 
the  varied  followings.  As  far  back  as  the  memory  serves  in  the  present  case  we  can  only 
begin  tracing,  in  a minute  way,  from  Jack  Hudspeth,  who  was  sheriff  in  a western  Kentucky 
county.  His  son,  William  Hudspeth,  and  father  of  .lohn  H.  Hudspeth,  whose  name  initiates 
this  sketch,  was  born  in  Graves  county,  Kentucky.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Agnes  Dunham, 
of  Warren  county,  of  that  state.  One  son  rvas  born  to  them  in  Kentucky,  which  died  in 
childhood,  and  while  traveling  through  Southeastern  ^Missouri,  en  route  to  their  future  home  in 
Lawrence  county,  Arkansas,  the  present  .John  H.  Hudspeth  was  born.  The  father  soon  after- 
wards died,  and  the  mother  was  a second  time  married  to  Hugh  Morgan,  a race-horse  circuit 
man.  Mrs.  Morgan  died  in  Oklahoma  in  1891. 

John  Hutchins  Hudspeth  was  born  in  Southeastern  Missouri,  Dec.  2,  1838,  and  jockied 
with  race  horses  in  the  interest  of  his  stepfather,  Hugh  Morgan,  until  he  was  fourteen  years 
old,  when  he  became  disgusted  wdth  the  dishonesty  of  the  race  circuit  business  and  abruptly 
ended  his  services  in  the  face  of  harsh  protest  on  the  irart  of  his  commandant.  In  the  mean- 
time, he  was  held  down  to  hard  work  and  deprived  of  school  advantages,  and  informed  his 
mother  that  he  was  going  out  on  his  own  responsibility.  Being  a good  trader  and  a fine 
judge  of  horseflesh,  he  soon  acquired  a small  competency.  ■ At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  joined 
an  expedition  en  route  for  California,  and  finally  landed  in  the  great  and  beautiful  Sacra- 
mento Valley  of  that  charming  state  in  1857.  While  in  California  his  fortune,  characteristic 
of  the  day,  was  up  today  and  down  tomorrow;  vice  versa,  and  at  one  time  he  had  $7,000  worth 
of  cattle,  nearly  all  of  which  he  lost  by  drowning  in  the  Sacramento  river  and  falling  prices. 
This  trouble  finally  pre\ented  him  from  joining  the  Confederate  army,  and  he  returned  to 
Texas  in  1866 — settling  at  Ladonia,  where  he  Avas  married  to. Miss  Eugenie  Maloney  Dec.  25, 
1867.  She  died  in  1872,  and  he  Avas  a second  time  joined  in  wedlock  to  Miss  Emily  Ross  in 
August,  1873;  by  wdiom  Avere  born  four  sons  and  three  daughters,  one  of  each  being  deceased. 
During  the  early  sixties  and  seventies,  when  driving  cattle  to  the  central  market  Avas  the 
star  perform.ance  of  frontier  life,  Mr.  Hudspeth  rode  horesback  in  marketing  cattle  from 
Fannin  county  to  St.  Louis  and  return.  For  a man  of  seventy-three  years  old  Mr.  Hudspeth 
is  exceptionally  active  and  hearty,  and  stands  high  among  the  ])eople  of  Commerce. 

HANKINS,  Samuel  Robert 

In  connection  with  the  work  of  Mr.  Hankins,  general  secretary  of  the  Waco  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
it  is  appropriate  for  us  to  make  a feAV  remarks.  Xot  a great  many  years  ago  its  force  and 
utility  was  not  realized  and  appreciated.  For  the  past  quarter  of  a century  its  development 
has  been  so  marked  and  Avidespread  as  to  penetrate  into  almost  every  commercial  and  industrial 
pursuit  and  home,  and  great  corporations  are  employing  it  everywliere  as  an  asset  in  con- 
trolling and  enlightening  labor.  As  a strong  arm  of  the  church  it  is  directly  aiding  in  Chris- 
tianizing the  w'orld.  The  city  of  Waco  is  not  behind  the  times  in  this  respect,  the  splendid 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  structure  on  the  corner  of  Sixth  and  Washington  streets  representing  a $50,000 
investment.  It  AA'as*  erected  in  1905,  has  all  the  modern  conveniences,  including  a library,  and 
the  membership  is  something  like  515. 

Mr.  Hankins  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  loAva,  July  13,  1877 — his  parents  moving  to  Hastings, 
Xebraska,  when  he  was  quite  young.  He  attended  the  high  school  in  that  city,  and  finished 
his  education  at  Nebraska  State  University,  Lincoln,  in  the  year  1903.  Deciding  to  take  up 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  work,  he  atttended  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Training  School  at  Chicago  in  1905,  and  ac- 
cejited  his  first  call  at  Maysville,..Ky.,  at  Avhich  station  he  remained  for  two  years.  Ordered 
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to  Texas,  lie  held  tlie  Hillsboro  cdiarjje  for  one  year,  and  came  to  Waco  in  February,  1908. 
-Mr.  Hankins  was  married  to  jVIiss  Evalena  !McConaugby,  of  Superior,  Neb.  (old  college  ac- 
quaintances), Dec.  L’4.  1905,  and  both  are  charmed  with  the  beautiful  and  jirosperous  city 
of  Waco.  Since  accepting  the  general  secretaryship  of  the  Waco  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Mr.  Hankins 
has  labored  diligently  at  his  post,  and  has  jierformed  some  good  work.  With  no  intention  of 
reflecting  on  jiast  managements,  it  is  due  Mr.  Hankins  to  say  that  the  institution  at  this 
))lace  has  been  lifted  1o  the  highest  jilane  of  service  and  usefulness  jirobably  in  its  entire 
history.  Both  .Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hankins  are  active  Christian  workers,  and  while  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
is  non-denoniinational,  their  chosen  church  is  the  Methodist. 

HUMPHREYS,  Samuel  Bovell 

One  of  the  lamentable  features  of  southern  life  is  the  rajiid  disaiipearance  of  that  noble 
army  of  men  classed  as  “Gentlemen  of  the  Old  School’ ’—that  character  of  men  of  dignified 
bearing  and  cidture.  The  “Southern  Gentleman,’’  if  you  please;  contradistinctive  from  any 
other  American  citizen — or,  in  the  world,  for  that  matter.  We  lament  his  disappearance  as 
a model  for  southern  young  men  to  copy  and  follow,  and  can  oiMy  hoi)e  that  the  future  will 
never  forget  traditions  of  the  past  in  this  respect.  Mr.  Samuel  B.  Humphreys  rightfully 
belongs  to  this  class  of  men.  Born  at  Somerville,  Morgan  county,  North  Alabama,  Sept.  22, 
1830,  he  began  working  in  a store  as  a salesman  at  Decatur,  Ala.,  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
years.  When  the  Civil  war  came  on  he  joined  the  Confederate  army,  and  was  connected  with 
the  Quartermasters’  Department,  with  rank  of  quartermaster-sergeant,  and  when  peace  was 
declared  was  mustered  out  of  the  service  in  his  native  county.  Deciding  to  come  to  Texas,  he 
entered  Waco  I'eb.  4,  1867 — then  but  a small  town  with  few  business  houses  on  the  ])ublie 
square.  Mr.  Ilumplu-eys  was  in  the  grocery  business  until  1891,  when  he  was  elected  city  tax 
collector,  and  held  this  office  ten  years.  He  then  entered  the  rental  and  real  estate  business, 
which  has  since  commanded  his  time  and  attention — his  office  being  at  303i/h  Austin  avenue. 
Mr.  Humphreys  nas  happily  married  to  Miss  Isabella  Burleson,  sister  of  Dr.  Eufus  C.  Burle- 
son, .Inn.  1,  1850,  and  five  children  were  born  to  them.  Of  the  family  living  there  remains 
only  the  father  and  one  daughter.  Miss  Emma — Mrs.  Humidireys  having  passed  out  of  this 
life  in  1906.  Mr.  Humphreys’  father.  Dr.  Carlisle  Humphreys,  was  a Tennessean  by  birth; 
a practitioner  of  medicine,  and  died  when  the  son  was  a mere  boy.  Mr.  Humphreys’  mother 
before  marriage  was  Miss  Ann  Eoby.  She  was  born  in  Georgia,  but  lived  froin  girlhood  in 
North  Alabama.  But  few  pioneers  in  'Waco  can  at  this  time  give  such  confident  and  accurate 
detail  of  the  conditions  of  early  days,  and  the  transformations  that  have  taken  place  from 
time  to  time,  as  that  of  Mr.  Humphreys.  He  has  witnessed  the  growth  of  Waco  from  a 
village  to  a city,  and  has  played  hm-hmulAe  part  in  this  great  development.  Before  he  left 
Alabama  Mr.  Humphreys  was  ordained  a deacon  in  the  Baptist  church  in  1867,  and  at  this 
writing  is  deacon  in  the  First  Baptist  church,  Waco. 

HOPKINS,  James  F. 

Mr.  James  F.  Hopkins  was  born  in  Hawley,  Wayne  county,  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  Dee.  2, 
18.50.  He  began  learning  the  blacksmith  and  carriage  builders’  trade  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
in  Scranton,  Penn.,  at  which  place  he  left  his  parents  and  came  to  Waco  in  1878.  He  began 
his  labors  in  this  city  in  working  as  a mechanic  for  the  firm  of  Eeese  & Jaugon,  with  whom  he 
remained  for  two  years.  In  1880,  under  the  firm  name  of  Hopkins  Bros.,  he  and  his  brother, 
Mr.  Pat  F.  Hopkins,  engaged  in  business  for  themselves  at  the  corner  of  Banker’s  alley  and 
Fourth  street;  and  from  that  time  on  both  have  been  in  business  for  themselves  in  this  cit}’ — 
sometimes  together,  then  again  separated,  but  at  all  times  friendly  competitors — and  each  of 
their  shops  at  the  present  time  are  the  two  largest  of  their  kind  in  the  city.  In  fact,  from 
the  day  Mr.  Hoi)kins  first  established  himself  in  business  in  Waco,  he  has  maintained  one  of 
the  best  equipped  shops  in  the  state.  His  present  place  of  business  is  prominently  located  at 
212-216  South  Fifth  street,  valuable  projierty  owned  by  him,  and  into  which  he  moved  in  1894. 
Here  he  employs  about  twenty-five  men  in  the  different  repairing  and  manufacturing  depart- 
ments, doing  all  kinds  of  local  work,  and  specializing  the  making  of  ice,  furniture,  laundry, 
bakers’  and  milk  wagons,  spring  drays,  carriages,  etc.,  all  according  to  order  and  shipped 
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to  all  parts  of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  as  far  to  the  southeast  as  Baton  Rouge,  La.  Mr. 
Hopkins’  first  nife  was  Miss  Elizabeth  Cleary,  rvho  was  born  in  Ireland,  reared  in  Waco,  and 
was  educated  in  the  Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  They  were  married  June  21,  1880,  and 
she  died  Dec.  1,  1889 — leaving  one  son,  John,  and  one  daughter,  Mrs.  Frank  Muhl.  Mr. 
Hopkins  was  a second  time  married  to  Miss  Mary  .Jones,  of  Burlington,  in  'November,  1893, 
and  Francis,  Mary,  James  and'*Thomas  are  the  children  by  this  union.  In  the  family  is  also 
David,  the  seventeen-year-old  son  of  Michael,  youngest  brother  of  the  subject  of  this  resume, 
and  who  died  March  9,  1897.  The  family  religiously  worship  in  the  Catholic  faith,  and  the 
home  is  at  35th  and  Speight  streets,  where  Mr.  Hopkins  owns  fifty  acres  of  valuable  land. 
Mr.  Hopkins  is  a man  of  high  order  of  intelligence,  has  led  a busy,  industrious  life,  and  takes 
a lively  interest  in  all  public  affairs,  though  he  has  never  sought  political  office.  A stanch 
Democrat,  his  first  vote  was  for  Horace  Greeley  in  Pittsburgh,  Penn.  He  belongs  to  the 
Knights  of  Columbus. 

HARRIS,  Col.  William  LeGrand 

No  grander  compliment  can  be  paid  to  mortal  man  than  to  say  that  he  was  a brave 
soldier  in  the  Confederate  army.  Of  such  was  Col.  M’illiam  LeGrand  Harris,  one  of  the 
highly  respected  citizens  of  the  old  school  class  in  Waco.  Col.  Harris  was  born  in  Lawrence 
county,  North  Alabama,  Feb.  10,  1837.  His  father,  Eev.  Thomas  Jefferson  Harris,  was 
born  in  White  county,  Virginia,  and  was  a jihysician  and  minister  of  the  gospel.  His  mother 
W’as  nee  Miss  Martha  Wallace,  who  was  a native  of  South  Carolina,  and  at  this  wulting  (1911) 
is  now  living  at  the  ripe  age  of  ninety-one.  His  father  moved  from  Alabama  to  Cass  county, 
Missouri,  in  1840,  and  to  Cook  county,  Texas,  in  1850,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1864.  Owing 
to  the  crude  educational  facilities  of  his  boyhood  days,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  Col.  W.  L. 
Harris,  obtained  his  education  from  books  of  his  own  selection  and  enlightenment.  As  he 
matured  to  young  manhood  he  grew"  into  farming,  stock-raising,  and  stock  and  land  dealing — 
his  farm  being  in  the  Jones’  Ferry  neighborhood,  in  Cook  county.  He  later  settled  in  Fannin 
county,  where  he  was  married  to  Miss  Cadren  Smith,  Feb.  28,  1860,  and  to  them  were  born 
one  daughter  and  four  sons — only  the  eldest  son  now  living,  he  being  in  the  hotel  business  at 
Mineral  Wells.  When  the  civil  war  came  on  Mr.  Harris  raised  a company  from  the  flower 
of  Cook  county’s  manhood — Co.  A — was  elected  caprtain  and  joined  the  loth  Texas  Cavalry. 
Was  in  many  of  the  busiest  engagements,  among  which  might  be  mentioned  Little  Rock, 
three  days’  fighting  at  Arkansas  Post,  Stone’s  River  under  Gen.  Bragg,  Missionary  Ridge, 
Chickamaugua,  Lookout  Mountain,.  Ringgold,  Atlanta  and  Jonesboro — that  part  of  the  Con- 
federate army  that  was  harassing  Gen.  Sherman  “on  his  march  to  the  sea.”  On  the  battle 
field  of  Jonesboro  he  was  promoted  for  gallantry  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  Claibourne’s 
Division.  Retracing,  he  was  captured  at  the  battle  of  Arkansas  Post  in  January,  1863,  taken 
to  Camp  Chase,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  exchanged  the  following  May  at  Richmond,  Ya.  On  the 
day  before  the  battle  of  Jonesboro,  Col.  Harris  W"as  shot  through  the  hand  and  shoulder,  and 
immediately  following  the  close  of  this  battle  he  was  struck  by  a fragment  from  a bursting 
shell  and  broke  both  of  his  legs  near  the  ankles.  Was  carried  to  the  hospital,  but  was  doing 
post  duty  before  the  close  of  the  war.  Col.  Harris  has  been  a man  of  means  during  his  day, 
but  liberality  toward  friends  and  charity  has  lessened  his  finances.  He  is  respected  and  be- 
loved by  all  who  know  him,  and  derives  a keen  pleasure  in  his  occasionally  attending  the 
annual  gatherings  of  the  Confederate  Veterans’  Reunion.  He  is  a Missionary  Baptist,  a 
Mason,  Prohibition-Democrat,  and  at  the  present  time  is  developing  a Rhode  Island  Red  and 
Barr  Phunouth  Rock  chicken  ranch  in  southwestern  suburbs  of  Waco.  His  wife  died  Jan.  10, 
1904. 

HOPKINS,  Pat  F. 

The  wise  philosopher  tells  us  that  the  good  mechanic  combines  two  essential  elements,  that 
of  brawn  and  brain,  and  when  this  fact  is  reinforced  with  that  of  the  subject  being  a thorough- 
bred Irishman,  supplemented  with  his  native  wit  and  frankness,  we  very  nearly  ‘ ‘ have  the 
yeail  thing.”  All  Irishman  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  they  were  either  born  in,  or  descended 
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from  tho  lOiiK-riild  Isle,  and  he  that  is  init,  is  not  worthy  of  the  blood.  Mr.  Pat  F.  Hopkins 
is  an  ideal  representative  of  the  Irish  element  in  Waco.  His  father,  das.  Hojikins,  was  born 
in  Ireland,  and  came  to  this  country  when  a ymuif;  man.  He  lived  in  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
A'ania,  and  died  three  years  ago  in  the  last  named  state  at  the  age  of  eighty-three.  His  mother, 
^liss  Mary  Duffy,  was  also  horn  in  Ireland,  was  married  in  New  York  City,  and  there  was  born 
to  the  couple  six  sons  and  three  daughters — only  three  sons  living.  The  mother  died  in 
Pennsylvania  at  the  age  of  eighty-one. 

Mr.  Pat  F.  Hojikins  was  born  in  Scranton,  Penn.,  March  .5,  IS.'i.'i,  and  has  followed  the 
blacksmith  and  carriage  builders'  trade  since  he  was  eighteen  years  old.  Leaving  his  Pennsyl- 
vania home,  he  came  to  Waco  in  1!S77,  where  he  has  since  been  one  of  the  recognized  and 
indnstnons  citizens  and  business  men  of  this  city — ever  loyal  to  its  interests  and  in  every 
nay  aiding  its  njibn ilding.  Ujion  coming  to  this  city  IMr.  Hojikns  established  his  first  shoji 
at  the  corner  of  Bankers’  alley  and  Fourth  street,  and  what  is  known  as  the  “Old  Hopkins. 
Bros.’  Stand,’’  on  Fifth  street,  is  still  conducted  by  his  brother,  .lames  F'.  Hopkins,  with 
whom  he  was  for  many  years  associated  in  business.  Mr.  Hojikins’  present  jilace  of  business 
is  at  11.5-119  South  eighth  street,  which  valuable  jirojierty  he  owns  and  is  large  and  ample  for 
the  carrying  on  of  his  business,  which  is,  jirobably,  the  most  extensive  of  its  kind  in  the  city — 
that  of  manufacturing  carriage  and  wagons  according  to  order,  and  rejiairing  of  every  de- 
scription in  both  iron  and  wood.  The  fact  of  fourteen  to  eighteen  men  being  regularly  ein- 
jiloyed  conveys  some  idea  of  the  business  and  its  jiatronage.  Mr.  Hojikins  has  been  twice 
married — first  to  Miss  Margaret  Clay,  of  Waco,  by  whom  he  has  two  sons;  and  his  secomi 
marriage  uas  to  Miss  Mary  Cahill,  also  of  Waco,  and  by  whom  he  has  one  son  and  one  daugh- 
ter. Tracing  the  genealogy  of  the  Hojikins  family  back  through  Ireland  tor  centuries,  its 
members  have  ever  been  devout  Catholics,  and  those  of  the  jiresent  age  worship  with  that 
church.  Mr.  Hojikins  is  also  a member  of  the  W.  O.  W.,  Hibernians,  and  is  a Fourth  Degree 
Knight  of  Columbus.  CVhile  i\lr.  Hojikins  has  never  sought  office,  he  takes  a warm  interest 
in  all  public  affairs  as  a Democrat,  and  can  be  “ dejiended  ujion  to  stand  by  his  friends  in 
time  of  need’’ — though  it  sometimes  requires  extraordinary  exertion  to  carry  out  such  con- 
clusions. 

HILL’S  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

Hill’s  Business  College  in  Waco,  esta.blished  in  1881,  is  one  of  the  most  widely  known 
institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  and  the  rejiutation  of  Hill’s  Business  Colleges 
in  Memphis  and  Little  Rock  are  fast  becoming  known  throughout  the  American  business  world. 
()n  Dec.  11,  1911,  the  Waco  institution  suffered  a disastrous  fire,  but  an  enterjirising  manage- 
ment was  soon  doing  business  again — this  time  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Chalmers  block,  and 
where  large,  well  ventilated  and  splendidly  equipped  apartments  are  afforded  the  student- 
body,  teachers  and  management.  Both  of  the  buildings  occupied  by  Prof.  Hill  are  numbered 
among  the  largest  and  most  centvallv  located  in  the  city,  and  when  he  carries  out  his  plans 
to  erect  a building  of  his  own  for  college  imrposes  in  the  near  future,  it  will  be  on  an  elaborate 
scale  befitting  the  custom  and  demands  of  the  business,  and  builded  on  one  of  the  three  choice 
business  sites  owned  by  Prof.  Hill. 

Prof.  Robert  Howard  Hill,  jirojirietor  of  Hill’s  Business  Colleges,  was  born  a jioor  boy 
in  Choctaw  county,  Alabama,  May  9,  1856,  and  was  educated  at  Pennington  Academy,  Fast 
Texas;  Tehuacana;  Southwestern  Colleg-f*  at  Georgetown,  and  Baylor  University  while  it  was 
yet  located  at  Independence — all  covering  a period  of  a number  of  years,  and  incorporating 
that  which  redounds  to  the  literary  education.  Going  east,  he  coursed  through  Eastman’s 
Business  College,  Schenectady,  X.  Y..  and  Eaton  & Burnett’s  Business  College,  Baltimore. 
Returning  to  Waco  in  1881  he  founded  Hill’s  Business  College,  which  has  continued  to  prosper 
and  receive  his  much  interested  attention  to  the  jiresent  hour.  Some  few  years  ago  Prof.  Hill 
established  a college  in  Dallas,  but  has  disjiosed  of  this  property.  On  March  5,  1891,  he  was 
happily  married  to  Miss  Kittie  Clover  Ellis,  of  Star  City,  Ark.,  and  there  were  born  to  them 
five  daughters  and  two  sons — one  son  and  one  daughter  deceased.  The  Hill  residence  at  2604 
Austin  avenue  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  in  Waco,  where  home  life  is  hajijiy.  The  family 
worshijis  with  the  First  Bajitist  church. 
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Hill’s  Brsiness  Colleges  teaches  all  the  modern  essentials  to  a modern  business  course, 
including  Pitman  and  Success  shorthand ; typewriting,  telegraphy,  penmanship,  bookkeeping, 
Itanking,  wholesaling,  civil  service  and  salesmanship — all  according  to  up-to-date  business 
methods.  The  annual  average  attendance  of  the  Waco,  Little  Eock  and  Memphis  colleges 
number  about  1,000  pupils,  with  good  prospects  for  much  larger  attendance.  Prof.  Hill  ranks 
high  among  the  leading  commercial  educators  of  America,  and  the  thousands  of  young  men 
and  young  women  distributed  in  all  parts  of  the  nation,  and  some  in  foreign  lands,  bear 
testimony  and  attribute  their  success  in  life  to  his  thorough  and  wise  instruction.  They  can 
also  testify  to  his  broad  intelligence,  never-failing  congeniality  and  fatherly  interest  taken 
in  their  behalf. 

HOLMAN,  Capt.  Jessee  Austin 

Capt.  Holman,  one  of  the  few  survivors  of  the  famous  “Terry’s  Texas  Eangers,’’  Con- 
federate army,  was  born  in  Payette  county,  Texas,  .June  4,  1842,  and  was  named  for  Stephen 
F.  Austin  and  his  maternal  grandfather,  Capt.  .lessee  Burnam,  who  was  a delegate  to  the  San 
Felipe  Convention  that  gave  Texas  its  first  Constitution.  Get).  T.  Holman,  father  of  Capt. 
J.  A.  Holman,  was  born  in  Buckingham  county,  Virginia.  On  his  way  to  Texas,  in  183(i,  he 
landed  at  Galveston  two  days  after  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  and  was  on.e  of  the  first  set- 
tlers in  Fayette  county — near  where  the  towm  of  Oakland  now  stands.  Some  years  later  he 
moved  to  wlia't  is  now'  known  as  “Holman’s  Bend,’’  on  Hie  Colorado  river,  ten  miles  south 
of  LaGrange,  where  he  died  in  186.5.  A famous  Indian  fighter,  he  was  a member  of  what  is 
known  in  history  as  “Dawson's  Company  of  Indian  Fighters,’’  that  -were  massacred  on  the 
banks  of  the  Salon  river  by  the  Mexicans  in  1843.  Being  delayed  by  the  mere  incident  of 
catching  his  wild  riding  mule  that  had  released  itself  from  hitching,  was  responsible  for  Mr. 
Holman  not  being  massacred  with  his  forty-seven  comrades,  and  the  buzzards  hovering  about 
attracted  his  attention  to  the  slaughter  grounds.  The  bones  of  these  brave  men  were  brought 
back  and  buried  south  of  LaGrange,  where  the  state  erected  monuments  to  their  memory. 
Capt.  Holman ’s  mother  was  Miss  Nancy  Burnam,  w'hich  family  name  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  in  the  nation.  She  rvas  born  in  March,  1822,  before  Stephen  F.  .\ustin’s  Colony 
came  into  Texas  territory,  and  was  the  first  white  female  child  to  be  born  in  Washington 
county.  ' Her  father,  Capt.  Jessee  Burnam,  was  a noted  Indian  fighter,  was  a member  of 
Austin’s  Colony,  and  unfortunately  had  his  buildings,  grain,  etc.,  on  his  farm  burned  by  Gen. 
Sam  Houston  and  his  army  while  they  w'ere  retreating  across  the  Colorado  river.  Of  this  union 
there  were  born  one  son,  Capt.  .1.  A.  Holman,  and  one  daughter,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Tutwiler, 
deceased. 

Capt.  Holman  spent  his  boyhood  days  on  the  ranch  and  range  until  he  w’as  seventeen  years 
old,  when  he  entered  school  at  LaGrange.  The  Civil  war  approaching,  he  left  the  school  room 
and  went  into  drill  practice  at  camp  at  San  Marcos,  and  on  Sept.  16,  1861,  enlisted  at 
Houston,  Texas,  Co.  F,  8th  Texas  Cavalry,  and  which  aftenvards  immortalized  itself  in  history 
as  ‘ ‘ Terry ’s  Texas  Bangers.  ’ ’ He  was  in  battles  of  Shiloh,  Perryville,  Ky.,  Murfreesboro, 
Chickamauga;  was  detached  with  Longstreet’s  corps  to  attack  Burnside’s  “Siege  of  Knox- 
ville,’’ and  was  with  Gen.  ,Jos.  E.  .Johnston’s  army  from  Dalton  to  Atlanta  in  harassing 
“Sherman  on  his  march  to  the  sea,’’  when,  for  a hundred  days  and  nights  lie  was  not  out  of 
gunshot  hearing  and  reach  of  shrapnel.  Mr.  Holman  was  also  in  battle  at  Bentonville,  N.  C., 
the  last  fought  by  Gen.  Jos.  E.  .Johnson  when  he  surrendered  at  Greensboro,  N.  C.  Was  several 
times  slightly  wounded,  never  absent  on  furlough  or  sickness,  and  never  missed  an  engagement 
of  his  company  excepting  tliree  months  spent  in  Camp  Douglas  prison,  Chicago — having  been 
captured  in  battle  Murfreesboro,  Dec.  31,  1863.  Was  exchanged  Apiril  6,  1864,  at  City  Point, 
Va.  When  the  war  was  over,  he  reached  home  .July  6,  1865.  Jn  March,  1867,  Ca]it.  Holman 
was  married  to  Miss  Evaline  Folts,  who  was  born  of  German  parentage  in  West  Tennessee — 
her  people  having  come  to  Texas  when  she  was  quite  young  and  settled  on  Colorado  river  in 
Colorado  county.  Born  of  this  haxipy  wedlock  were  four  sons  and  three  daughters,  and  of  the 
immediately  related  family  there  are  twenty-four  members,  and  in  which  there  has  not  been 
a single  death.  Thos.  E.  (Ned)  is  active  vice-president  of  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce, 
Guthrie,  Okla.;  “Nat”  is  a partner  in  real  estate  business  in  Comanche  witli  his  father: 
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Folts  is  on  a ranch  in  Pecos  county;  !Mrs.  Hilton  Burks,  ^Ivs.  Earl  Cuiiniiitiliam  and  Miss 
Lida  are  tlic  three  daughters,  and  the  remaining  son,  Jessee  Kichmond  Holman,  is  now  in  his 
thirty-third  year  and  has  had  a remarkably  successful  career.  Both  of  his  great-grandfathers, 
for  whom  he  was  named — Cajit.  Jessee  Burnam  and  Richmond  Carney — were  in  battle  of 
Xew  Orleans  with  (ien.  .Jackson,  and  each  lived  to  be  ninety-four  years  old.  The  junior  Mr. 
Holman  was  one  of  the  brightest  military  and  civil  engineer  graduates  of  A.  & M.  College 
in  class  ISOo,  after  which  he  spent  one  year  railroad  building  in  Honduras.  S))anish-American 
war  Vicing  on,  he  came  back  home  and  organized  Co.  M.,  4th  Texas  Vol.  Inf.,  of  which  he 
was  chosen  Captain.  Mas  later  promoted  Senior  Captain  of  two  of  best  drilled  companies  at 
Fort  Sam  Houston  Barracks;  was  later  Commander  Fort  Sam  Houston  for  three  months,  and 
was  in  line  for  jiromotion  to  the  rank  of  Major  when  he  resigned  from  the  army  to  resume 
his  civil  engineering  ambitions.  At  present  time  he  is  Chief  Engineer  for  the  Oregon-Wash- 
ington  Railroad  & Navigation  Co.,  and  otherwise  has  charge  of  some  of  the  most  diflicult 
problems  in  the  great  Northwest.  For  a numVier  of  years  Ca)it.  .1.  A.  Holman  was  official 
surveyor  of  Comanche  county,  but  his  main  financial  success  has  been  achieved  in  the  real 
estate,  land  and  loan  business.  He  is  a member  of  the  local  Camp  John  Pellam,  U.  C.  Y., 
and  Episcopal  church.  The  Holman  family  is  one  of  the  largest  in  number  and  one  of  the 
most  noted  in  America. 

HOLLOWAY,  Prof.  Robert  Fanning 

Prof.  R.  F.  Holloway,  Superintendent  of  Comanche  Pulilic  Schools,  was  born  of  Irish, 
descent,  Feb.  24,  1867,  on  a farm  near  Gilmer,  seat  of  government  of  Upshur  county.  His 
faiher.  Rev.  .Jno.  T.  Holloway  (a  farmer  and  minister  of  the  Christian  church)  was  born 
on  a farm  near  Atlanta.  Ga..  and  was  in  the  Confederate  ainny — during  which  active  service 
he  was  at  one  time  wounded.  Upon  coming  to  Texas,  he  first  settled  in  Rusk  county  in 
about  1846,  where  he  remained  until  after  the  civil  war  and  moved  to  Upshur  county,  and 
died  at  Gilmer  in  1877.  Mr.  Holloway,  senior,  was  married  in  1859  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Read, 
wl.ose  people  had  migrated  from  the  proud  state  of  Mississippi  and  settled  in  Upshur  county 
when  she  was  twelve  years  old,  and  slie  there  matured  to  young  womanhood.  Of  the  two 
sons  and  five  daughters  born  of  this  union,  two  daughters  are  dead,  and  the  mother  still 
resides  at  Gilmer,  aged  seventy-five  years,  and  is  widely  known  in  Eastern  Texas  as  “Aunt 
Mary.’’  When  her  husband  died  in  1877,  leaving  her  the  sole  responsibility  of  rearing  their 
children,  she  accepted  this  duty  wdth  a strong  heart,  and  has  given  all  of  them  a college 
education  and  made  of  them  useful  men  and  women. 

Prof.  Holloway  spent  his  boyhood  days  around  Pleasant  Hill,  in  Upshur  county,  and 
there  attended  the  public  schools.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  had  obtained  a first  grade 
certificate  and  began  teaching  school.  Later  he  attended  Add-Ran  University,  Thorp  Springs, 
during  1886-7  anad  1890-91.  The  year  he  graduated  he  was  elected  to  the  Adjunct  Professor- 
ship of  jMathematics  of  this  institution,  and  to  full  Professorship  the  following  year,  where 
he  remained  three  years.  He  next  taught  the  Oak  Cliff  (Dallas)  High  School  for 
one  year.  Back  to  Thorp  Springs,  he  joined  Prof.  Randolph  Clark  in  establishing  Jarvis 
College — for  two  years.  In  answer  to  a call  from  the  people  of  Lancaster,  Dallas  county,  he 
and  Prof.  Clark  went  there  and  founded  Randolph  College,  which  is  still  in  a healthy 
existence.  Back  to  Thorp  Springs  again,  he  joined  Profs.  Addison  and  Randolph  Clark  in 
conducting  what  was  known  by  this  time  as  the  Add-Ran- Jarvis  College  for  four  years. 
Prof.  Holloway  was  then  elected  to  the  Chair  of  Mathematics  in  John  Tarleton  College, 
Stephenville,  which  he  held  for  two  years.  Was  chosen  Superintendent  of  Comanche  City 
Schools  in  1911,  and  is  now  handsomely  pleased  with  his  location  and  work.  On  Dec.  23, 
1896,  Prof.  Holloway  was  married  to  Miss  Luella  Clark,  daughter  of  his  former  college  and 
business  associate.  Prof.  Randolph  Clark,  and  they  have  two  sons — Robert,  twelve  years,  and 
Sterling,  aged  eight  years.  Personally,  Prof.  Holloway  is  one  of  the  well  known  educators 
of  Texas,  understands  well  the  mission  and  scope  of  his  work,  and  possessed  of  a vigorous 
intellect  and  much  energy,  is  a polished  gentleman  and  a scholar.  He  belongs  to  the  K.  of  P. 
and  worships  with  Christian  church.  The  city  schools  of  Comanche  are  among  the  best  in 
the  state  and  affiliate  with  the  universities  with  full  entrance  credits — which  reflects  the  intelli- 
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gence  of  the  people  and  shows  tlieir  appreciation  of  educational  matters.  The  buildings 
represent  a capital  investment  of  about  $75,000,  of  which  the  elegant  new  High  School  building 
was  erected  at  a cost  of  $25,0U0. 


For  the  historian  to  muse  him- 
self in  writing  a history  of  Texas 
minus  the  personality  of  Gen.  Sam 
Houston  would  be  like  trying  to 
write  the  ‘‘Else  and  Fall  of 
Eome”  minus  the  personality  of 
Julius  Cjesar;  the  French  Revolu- 
tion minus  the  individuality  of 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  or  the  an- 
cient history  of  England  without 
mentioning  Cromwell.  The  careers 
of  such  great  men  have  formed 
mental  mileposts  in  defense  of 
liberty  and  the  civilization  'of  the 
world. 

BIOGRAPHICAL.— Gen.  Sam 
Houston  was  born  March  2,  1793, 
at  a place  called  Timberridge 
Church,  seven  miles  east  of  Lex- 
ington, Rockbridge  county,  Vir- 
ginia, he  being  an  admixture  of  the 
Scotcli,  Irish,  English  and  German 
bloods.  His  ancestry  were  of  suffi- 
cient prominence  in  the  old  country 
to  sport  a coat-of-arms,  and  were 
conspicuous  defenders  of  the  Lon- 
donderry reign  in  England.  His 
grandfather  was  one  of  the  early 
colonists  to  settle  in  Philadelphia 
in  1689,  and  the  death  of  his 
father,  Maj.  Samuel  Houston,  occurred  during  the  Revolutionary  war  while  serving  as 
Assistant  Inspector-General  in  Gen.  George  Washington’s  army,  leaving  his  mother  with  nine 
children.  She  moved  from  the  foothills  of  Virginia  to  a small  settlement  on  the  Tennessee 
river,  in  Blount  county.  East  Tennessee,  when  Sam  was  thirteen  years  old.  Careless  of  his 
lessons,  but  a remarkably  apt  pupil  at  learning  in  the  crude  rural  school  rooms  during  the 
limited  time  his  mother  was  able  to  keep  him  away  from  the  Cherokee  Indian  tribes,  with 
whom  he  was  vigorous  in  his  choosing  to  live;  he  clerked  in  the  mountain  store,  taught  school 
with  much  eclat,  and  took  a course  at  old  Maryville  Academy,  which  was  all  the  education 
he  was  able  to  obtain.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolutionary  war  he  enlisted  at  the  age 
of  twenty  as  a private  soldier  in  Tennessee  Volunteers.  The  parting  injunction  on  the  part 
of  his  mother,  a woman  of  strong  virility  of  character,  was : ‘ ‘ There,  my  son,  take  this 

musket- — never  disgrace  it;  for,  remember,  I had  rather  all  my  sons  should  fill  one  honorable 
grave  than  that  one  of  them  should  turn  his  back  to  save  his  life.  Go,  and  remember,  too, 
that  while  the  door  of  my  cabin  is  open  to  brave  men,  it  is  eternally  shut  to  all  cowards.” 
Gen.  Houston  was  promoted  rapidly  for  meritorious  conduct  on  the  battlefield,  was  once 
mortally  wounded,  and  for  taking  hazardous  risks  of  his  life  won  the  respect  and  affection 
of  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson,  which  filial  admiration  ended  only  at  the  graves  on  the  part  of  both, 
their  rugged  characters  being  largely  of  the  same  mould. 

Studied  law  v/ithout  a preceptor,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Nashville,  and  without  a 
dollar  at  his  command,  settled  for  practice  in  Lebanon.  Upon  being  appointed  prosecuting 
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littoniey  of  tlio  judicial  dislrict  lie  returned  to  Nasliville.  Soon  afterwards  he  engaged  in 
a duel  just  o\er  the  Kentucky  line  and  slew  his  antagonist,  (len.  White,  a distinguished 
lawyer  and  man  of  luilita'v  standing.  In  1823,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  he  was  chosen  to 
rei'iesent  the  Xinth  Tenne.ssee  district  in  Congress;  was  reidected  in  1825,  and  during  his 
residence  :it  Washington  came  near  lighting  two  duels,  and  was  one  of  President  Andrew 
.laiksou’s  effecti\e  suiiporters  during  those  storm-tossed  and  trying  days  of  the  nation.  With 
the  suiiport  of  the  Jackson  wing  of  the  Democratic  ]iarty  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Ten- 
nessee in  1827  l>y  12,(100  majority.  While  making  a canvass  of  the  state  for  reelection  he 
learned  that  his  heautifiil  young  wife  of  three  months'  standing,  .Miss  Kliza  Allen,  had 
silently  left  her  home  in  Xashville  and  returned  to  her  parents  at  Gallatin.  This  shocked  his 
friends  and  stimulated  the  timgue-monger  of  vituperation  and  calumny  on  the  part  of  his 
enemies.  .Mrs.  Houston  was  a charming  young  lady  of  a'sthetic  temperament,  of  pure  char- 
acter and  a fine  family,  and  though  much  has  been  said  and  written  concerning  the  fact  that 
each  thereafter  spoke  in  the  most  respectful  terms  of  the  other  when  (luestioned,  and  carried 
the  secret  of  their  separation  to  their  graves,  it  is  generally  accejited  this  late  day  that  each 
realized  there  e.xisted  no  affinity  between  them,  .Mrs.  Houston  having  olieyed  the  dictates  of 
her  parents  to  marry  Gov.  Houston  for  position  in  society.  .Mrs.  Houston  later  married  her 
true  love  and  lived  for  many  years  afterwards,  honored  and  resjiected  to  her  demise.  The 
ne.xt  day  after  Gen.  Houston  got  back  to  Xashville  he  tendered  his  resignation  as  Governor 
of  Tennessee  to  the  Sei-retary  of  State  and  disappeared  from  the  state  so  inysteriously  as  to 
cause  alarming  conjecture  as  to  what  route  he  could  hare  went,  lest  the  ground  had  swallowed 
him.  He  went  to  Fort  (iibson,  Indian  Territory,  where  he  joined  his  old  Gherokee  Indian 
friends. 

In  1833  Gen.  Houston  came  to  Texas  as  a secret  commissioner  under  orders  from  Presi- 
dent .\ndrew  Jackson  to  report  to  him  on  the  agricultural  and  commercial  value  of  the  terri- 
tory, and  of  the  feasibility  of  the  same  being  wrested  from  Mexican  control.  His  report  was 
a glowing  description  of  what  is  today  the  greatest  and  most  ])romising  country  on  the 
American  continent.  From  that  time  on  until  he  was  impeached  as  Governor  of  Texas,  on 
account  ot  his  violent  oj)position  to  Texas  seceding  from  the  .■Vmerican  TTnion  during  the 
civil  war  period,  his  personality  was  a conspicuous  part  of  the  history  of  Texas,  justly  and 
appropriately  titling  him  the  “Father  of  Texas.’’  Knowing  of  the  Goliad  brutality,  and 
apprised  of  the  .41amo  slaughter  of  120  Americans  by  Gen.  Santa  Anna  and  his  army  of 
6,000  soldiers  on  March  6,  1836,  Gen.  Houston's  command  on  the  San  Jacinto  battlefield  on 
.\liril  21  was,  “Femember  the  .A.Iamo;  remember  Goliad.’’  On  this  memorable  day  at  3 
o clock,  when  the  ^Mexicans  were  taking  their  usual  siesta,  Gen.  Houston  and  his  782  braves 
swooped  down  on  Gen.  Santa  Anna 's  army  of  2,400  soldiers,  killed,  captured  and  put  to  flight 
the  whole  army,  and  won  Texas’  independence  from  Mexico,  Gen.  Houston  being  wounded 
ill  the  leg.  Summarizing  he  was  Commander-in-eliief  of  the  Army  of  Texas;  was  President 
of  the  Texan  Repulilic  for  two  years,  and  was  twice  elected  Governor  after  Texas  came  into 
the  Union  and  went  to  the  United  States  Senate,  and  the  prominent  part  he  took  in  its  devel- 
opment from  every  standpoint  is  too  well  known  by  all  Texas  jieople  to  necessitate  a review 
at  this  time.  Gen.  Plouston  was  converted  and  baptized  into  the  Baptist  church  by  his  ardent 
friend  and  suiiporter.  Dr.  R.  C.  Burleson,  in  1854,  from  which  time  cn  to  his  death  he  lived  a 
zealously  religious  life,  his  death  occurring  at  Huntsville,  July  26,  1863,  aged  seventy  years, 
where  a magnificent  monument  was  recently  erected  to  perpetuate  his  memory  and  undying 
fame,  in  the  dedication  of  which  the  Hon.  W.  J.  Bryan  was  the  orator  of  the  day.  Truly, 
Gen.  Houston  was  one  of  Xature’s  greatest  men,  born  in  the  rough  that  he  was. 

HARRIS,  Japhet  Newland 

Another  of  those  who  donned  the  uniform  of  the  Gray  and  offered  his  life  in  defense  of 
the  the  Southern  Cause  was  iMr.  J.  X".  Harris,  of  Comanche — a gentleman  sans  pere  san/t 
reproache.  Indeed,  his  character  is  so  well  built,  his  life-long  conduct  so  blameless  that  his 
obituary  might,  with  ])ro[)iiety,  be  written  while  he  is  yet  living,  as  the  facts  of  it  would  be 
heartily  a]iproved  by  his  neighbors  and  many  warm  friends — esjieeially  his  old  comrades  in 
arms.  .Mr.  Harris  was  born  in  Kemper  county,  Miss.,  May  3,  1843.  His  father.  Wash  Harris, 
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was  a tiller  of  the  soil  in  Alississijnh,  and  migrated  to  Bellvue,  Eusk  county,  East  Texas,  in 

1851,  and  was  a “freighter'’  from  Shreveport,  La.,  west,  during  the  wild  frontier  days  whe)i 
the  cowboys  and  the  Iiuiians  were  in  their  most  vigorous  elements.  His  death  occurred  in 

1852,  when  the  son,  whose  name  initiates  this  sketch,  was  nine  years  old,  and  a^ter  which 
the  mother,  who  was  fornieriy  Miss  Martha  Morris,  moved  to  Union  Parish,  La.,  where  she 
liad  a brother  living.  Of  the  eliildren  born  to  the  original  union  were  three  sons  and  two 
daughters:  J.  N.  Harris,  .1.  T.  Harris,  mechanic  at  Dallas,  and  Mrs.  .Jack  Eiordan,  whose 
husband  died  six  years  ago,  and  she  has  recently  “took  up”  land  in  New  Mexico;  and  one 
son  and  one  daugliter  are  dead.  The  mother  died  in  1899  at  Stephenville,  where  she  had 
resided  for  twenty-three  years. 

It  was  back  in  Union  Parish,  Louisiana,  that  Mr.  .1.  X.  Harris  enlisted  in  the  Confed- 
erate army  in  18G2,  in  Co.  !.,  3!st  La.  Reg.,  Capt.  .1.  A.  White  and  Col.  Morrison.  For  some 
lime  this  branch  of  the  Confederate  army  performed  service  up  and  down  the  Mississippi 
river — on  west  side — “looking  out”  for  gunboats,  etc.,  and  was  in  the  battles  of  Big  Black 
and  F'ort  Gibson.  Crossing  to  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi  river  they  operated  in  the 
Vicksburg  vicinity  for  about  two  years  and  participated  in  the  famous  “Siege  of  Vicksburg.’’ 
The  surrender  came  in  .July,  18(34.  The  health  of  the  soldiers  was  bad,  dysentery  having- 
reduced  Mr.  Harris  to  a mere  skeleton.  Obtaining  his  parole,  lie  and  two  other  comrades  left 
the  hospital,  crossed  the  turbulent  Mississippi  river  on  a tow  of  logs  and  made  their  way 
through  the  Louisiana  swamps  and  canebrakes  for  many  miles  to  their  homes.  Weak, 
emaciated,  falling  on  the  wayside  from  exhaustion  and  almost  dead,  Mr.  Harris  finally 
reached  home  by  the  aid  of  a faithful  negro.  For  some  time  Mr.  Harris’  mother  refused  to 
accept  him  as  her  recognized  son.  He  remained  six  months  and  went  back  to  the  army,  and 
was  at  Alexandria,  La.,  when  the  surrender  came.  Mr.  Harris  was  married  Nov.  1,  1877,  to 
Miss  Nannie  Painter,  of  Stephenville,  and  they  have  two  sons  and  two  daughters  living  and 
one  son  deceased.  The  family  conduct  what  is  j)Oimlarly  known  as  the  Harris  House  in 
Comanche.  Mr.  Harris  is  a machinist  by  trade,  and  has  for  the  past  twenty  years  been 
connected  with  the  Frisco  Railway,  being  connected  with  their  water  service  at  the  present  time. 
He  is  an  Odd  Fellow,  Missionary  Bajitist,  and  belongs  to  -John  Pellam  Camp,  U.  C.  V.,  No.  565. 

HARRIS,  W.  P. 

There  are  not  many  men  in  this  section  of  Texas  whose  personal  qualities  make  for  them 
a larger  circle  of  warm  personal  friends  than  is  possessed  by  Postmaster  W.  P.  Harris,  of 
Sulphur  Springs.  His  father,  Jno.  Harris,  was  a Missourian  and  a pioneer  in  the  early  days 
of  Texas.  His  mother,  before  marriage,  was  Miss  Letitia  Sickles,  born  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
was  related  to  the  famous  family  of  that  name  in  and  from  that  state.  His  mother  departing 
this  life  when  he  was  six  months  old,  and  his  father’s  demise  occurring  when  he  was  fourteen 
months  of  age,  left  him  an  orphan,  and  he  was  tenderly  cared  for  and  reared  and  educated  by 
his  grandfather,  William  Sickles,  a farmer  of  Hopkins  county.  Hence  Mr.  Harris  was  born 
on  a fai-ni  in  Hopkins  county,  Deo.  27,  1865,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  changed  from 
bucolic  pursuits  to  that  of  a merchandise  salesman  for  some  years.  We  next  find  him  Deputy 
United  States  Marshal  in  the  Eastern  District  of  Texas,  for  one  year  under  United  States 
Marshal  John  Grant,  and  for  more  than  seven  years  under  the  then  ITnited  States  Marshal, 
A.  J.  Houston,  son  of  Gen.  Sam  Houston,  father  of  the  Texas  Republic  and  independence. 
He  resigned  this  position  and  was  soon  afterwards,  on  March  1 1,  1908,  appointed  postmaster 
of  Sulphur  Springs.  Under  his  very  progressive  administration  this  office  has  continued  to 
increase  in  the  volume  of  business  and  the  salary  raised  accordingly.  Nine  rm’al  free  delivery 
routes  radiate  from  the  Sulphur  Springs  jiostoffice,  some  of  the  carriers  having  motorcycle 
equipments. 

As  an  assistant  in  fighting  the  battles  of  this  life  Mr.  Harris  was  wedded  to  Miss  Berta 
Ingram,  daughter  of  W.  J.  Ingram,  who  was  for  years  a veteran  in  the  United  States  Marshal 
service  of  Texas,  but  now  a well-to-do  farmer  in  this  county,  and  they  have  two  sons,  William 
Joseph  and*  John  Hamilton  Harris.  Personally  Mr.  Harris  is  a polished  gentleman,  suave 
and  courtly  in  his  bearing  toward  his  fellow  men.  His  nearly  nine  years’  Federal  office 
service  gave  him  a wide  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs  and  many  hazardous  experiences,  in 
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that  it  fell  to  his  duty  to  arrest  iiian_’  desperate  characters.  Mr.  Harris  has  been  a lifelong 
Kepublican,  and  has  ser\ed  his  party  conspicuously  in  the  past.  He  is  a member  of  the  Odd 
F'ellows  ,'md  \V.  ().  ^V.  secret  fraternities. 


HOWARD,  Dr.  William  Avory 

Beginning  in  the  first  jiart  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  tlie  Carolinas,  and  coining  on 
down  through  the  channels  of  Tennessee  to  Texas — tracing  the  advancement  of  the  country 
from  eavly  civilization  to  the  jiresent  state  of  modern  develoiunent — is  a long  span  for  one 
immediate  family.  Xehemiah  Howard,  father  of  the  gentleman  whose  name  jirecedes  this 
sketch,  was  born  in  Hnion  county,  South  Carolina,  in  1SU5,  and  migrated  to  tiiles  county, 
Tennessee,  in  early  manhood,  where  he  held  official  honors  at  the  hands  of  the  jieople,  and 
died  in  1881  as  a wealthy  farmer  and  Hardshell  Baptist.  His  grandfather,  Stephen  Howard, 
fought  in  the  Revolutionary  war  under  Gen.  Francis  Marion.  Dr.  Howard’s  mother  before 
marriage  was  iUiss  Boena  Hammonds,  who  was  born  in  Xorth  Carolina  in  1813  and  died  in 
Giles  county,  Tenn.,  in  1854,  she  being  a cousin  of  ex  Gov.  Jelks,  of  Alabama. 

Dr.  Howard  was  born  on  his  father’s  plantation  in  the  Shoal  CTeek  neighborhood,  near 
Minor  Hill,  Pulaski  county,  Tenn.,  Sept.  2,  1854.  Having  attended  the  public  schools  he 
finished  his  education  at  noted  Bethel  College,  Bethel,  Tenn.  Choosing  the  medical  profession, 
he  attended  Bellevue  Medical  College,  New  York  City,  during  1877-78,  and  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  jMedical  College  during  1880-81.  Soon  after  returning  to  his  Tennessee  home  his  father 
died,  and  he  tl'Cn  turned  his  face  to  the  setting  sun  of  the  West,  coming  to  Waco  June  22, 
1881.  He  was  not  long  in  building  up  a prosperous  practice,  which  he  has  since  uninter- 
ruptedly enjoyed  to  the  present  hour,  and  today  stands  at  the  head  of  his  profession  in  Central 
Texas.  Dr.  Howard  has  served  as  President  of  the  Waco  Medical  Association,  and  as  Vice- 
President  of  the  Central  Texas  Medical  Association,  of  which  he  was  a charter  member  and 
has  otherwise  served  on  the  local  health  boards.  The  Tennessee  Club  organized  a few  years 
ago  with  about  fifteen  hundred  members  in  McLennan  county,  and  some  idea  of  Dr.  Howard’s 
popularity  can  be  surmised  when  it  is  known  that  he  was  its  'first  and  only  President  to  the 
present  time.  Indeed,  Dr.  Howard  is  one  of  Waco’s  most  distinguished  and  lovable  citizens, 
he  seeming  to  fit  in  here  with  the  people  most  admirably,  and  with  whom  he  has  shared  his  lot 
and  labored  through  sunshine  and  shadow  for  the  past  thirty  years.  A strong  believer  in 
Texas,  Dr.  Howard  still  loves  the  old  hom,e-place  and  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood  days  back  in 
sunny  Tennessee.  Hail,  hearty  and  well  met,  he  is  extensively  posted  on  the  current  thought 
of  the  day,  and  is  frank  and  pleasant  in  expressing  his  very  decided  and  independent  views 
on  all  subjects,  whether  of  science,  ancient  or  present-day  history.  Religiously  Dr.  Howard  is 
an  old  school  Presbyterian.  ^ 

JOHNSON,  Thomas  Maddox 

Some  idea  of  the  importance  of  Hill  can  be  gained  as  one  of  the  greatest  Idack  land 
farming  counties  in  Texas  when  it  is  known  that  its  taxable  valuation  (far  below  its  actual 
value)  is  about  $30,000,000,  and  also  one  can  get  a line  on  the  extraordinary  wealth  of  Hills- 
boro, the  seat  of  government,  when  its  population  is  considered  to  be  about  6,000,  and  its 
taxable  valuation,  approximately,  $4,000,000.  In  this  connection  the  publisher  takes  pjleasure 
in  speaking  of  Mr.  Thomas  Maddox  Johnson,  City  Tax  Assessor  and  Collector  of  the  city  of 
Hillsboro.  Mr.  Johnson’s  parents  were  natives  of  Alabama;  his  father,  J.  F.  .Johnson,  was 
born*  in  Green  county  of  that  state,  migrated  to  Tippah  county.  Miss.,  and  to  Ripley,  where 
he  died  in  1866  when  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  twelve  years  old.  His  mother  was  Miss 
Leah  Maddock,  born  in  Alabama,  and  her  parents  moved  to  Pontotoc  county.  Miss.,  in 
earlier  days.  There  were  bom  into  the  family  one  son  and  two  daughters,  both  of  the  latter — 
Mrs.  L.  A.  McCowan  and  Miss  Bettie  Johnson — are  now  residing  in  Tippah  county,  in  the  old 
state.  The  mother  died  at  Ripley,  Miss.,  in  1864. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Johnson  was  born  in  Pontotoc  county.  Miss.,  Oct.  9,  1854,  and  spent  his  boyhood 
days  on  the  farm,  which  was  then  the  following  of  his  father.  Approaching  maturity,  he 
entered  the  furniture  business  as  a salesman  at  Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  and  was  later  engaged 
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in  this  line  of  business  on  his  own  account  at  Eipley,  Miss.,  for  a period  of  ten  years.  On  Oct. 
24,  1882,  Mr.  Johnson  was  joined  in  holy  wedlock  to  Miss  Birt  Bead,  of  Tippah  county,  Miss., 
and  they  have  three  children — one  daughter,  Miss  Mary,  and  Bead,  named  for  his  grandfather, 
and  Thomas  Maddox,  named  for  his  father.  In  1894  Mr.  Johnson  came  to  Hillsboro  and  con- 
tinued in  the  furniture  line  of  labor  until  1909,  when  he  entered  the  courthouse  as  an  assistant 
in  the  tax  assessor’s  office.  However,  he  remained  in  this  position  but  a few  months,  being 
appointed  City  Tax  Assessor  and  Collector  in  August,  1910,  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of 
W.  P.  Dooley,  deceased.  Was  recently  elected  with  446  against  174  votes  of  two  opponents. 
The  efficient  manner  in  which  he  has  conducted  the  affairs  of  his  office  is  such  as  to  warrant  the 
prediction  that  the  people  will  keep  him  there  as  long  as  he  desires  to  remain.  Mr.  Johnson 
has  the  happy  faculty  of  being  a good  conversationalist,  loves  humanity  and  has  many  friends. 
While  he  still  cherishes  a warm  jdace  in  his  heart  for  the  old  home  place  back  in  Mississippi,  he 
believes  Texas  is  the  greatest  place  on  earth.  It  is  his  judgment  that  Hillsboro  has  doubled  in 
population  since  he  came  here  in  1894.  The  family  worship  with  the  Methodist  church,  and 
Mr.  Johnson  also  belongs  to  the  F.  U.  of  A.  and  U.  V.  A.  secret  orders. 

JENKINS,  Prof.  William  David 

Comanche  county  is  noted  throughout  'the  state  for  the 
splendid  condition  and  working  results  of  its  public  schools, 
which  cover  many  years  of  history-making  and  has  taxed  the 
best  thought  and  talent  of  its  progressive  people.  As  a part 
of  this  history-making  in  educational  circles  it  is  the  writer ’s 
jjleasant  duty  to  speak  kindly  of  Prof.  W.  D.  Jenkins,  the 
present  Superintendent  of  Comanche  County  Schools,  and 
who  has  conscientiously  devoted  twenty-five  years  of  his 
time  and  labor  to  the  u2)building  of  the  j)ublic  schools  of 
Comanche  county.  Prof.  Jenkins,  hajjjiily,  was  born  right 
here  in  the  j^rosperous  little  city  of  Comanche — then  a mere 
trading  post — May  16,  1865.  However,  his  father,  J.  W. 
Jenkins,  was  born  in  Virginia,  and  when  a young  man 
migrated  from  the  Old  Mother  State  to  Nashville,  Tenn. 
In  1855  he  came  to  Texas  and  first  settled  in  Coryell  county, 
and  to  Comanche  county  in  1856.  He  was  one  of  the  fron- 
tier Indian  fighters,  and  during  the  civil  war  belonged  to  the  Scout  Service  in  protecting 
women,  children  and  stock  from  dejiredations  of  the  Indians.  He  lived  the  life  of  a farmer, 
a consistent  member  of  the  Methodist  church  and  died  Oct.  16,  1893.  His  wife’s  maiden  name 
was  Miss  Mary  Anna  Martin,  who  was  born  in  Georgia,  and  who  came  along  with  her  fieople, 
who  settled  in  Comanche  county  in  1860.  The  marriage  took  place  in  1861,  of  which  union 
two  sons  and  one  daughter  were  born.  Of  the  family  all  are  dead  excejit  Prof.  Jenkins,  the 
mother’s  untimely  taking  off  occurring  on  the  night  of  March  20,  1911,  when  she  was  burned 
to  death  in  the  destruction  of  the  home  while  alone  in  the  building. 

Prof.  Jenkins  continued  at  manual  labor  on  the  farm  until  nineteen  years  of  age,  when, 
in  order  to  finish  his  education,  he  borrowed  money  at  five  per  cent  a month  to  defray  his 
expenses  while  coursing  through  Sam  Houston  State  Normal  at  Huntsville,  receiving  his 
diploma  in  1891.  Having  been  teaching  since  he  was  eighteen  years  old,  he  again  resumed 
his  chosen  profession,  this  time  with  better  qualifications  and  renewed  vigor  and  still  better 
results.  He  was  for  two  years  jtrincipal  in  the  Comanche  schools,  and  a number  of  the  schools 
in  Comanche  county  that  are  today  in  a flourishing  condition  were  made  so  by  his  efforts  and 
progressive  and  sound  judgment,  with  the  result  that  he  is  the  best  known  and  the  most 
popular  man  among  the  scholastic  population  in  Comanche  county.  In  the  fall  of  1910  Prof, 
.lenkins  was  chosen  by  the  people  of  this  county  to  his  present  office,  and  as  one  of  the  hardest 
educational  workers  in  Texas  is  certainly  doing  a good  work.  Among  other  progressive  features 
he  has  interested  the  Boy’s  Corn  Club,  and  has  adopted  the  stereopticon  illustrative  service 
in  the  school  room  to  demonstrate  to  pupils  the  nature  and  danger  of  contagious  diseases — 
why  we  should  swat  the  fly,  mosquito,  etc.  Prof.  Jenkins  was  married  April  29,  1894,  to 
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Miss  Daisy  Welih,  of  Dublin,  lu-r  ]ifOj>le  hailing  from  Montgomery  eonnty,  Hast  Texas.  They 
have  one  daughter  deceased,  and  two  sons  and  one  daughter  living.  Prof.  .lenkins  belongs 
to  the  Free  Will  Baptist  ehnivh,  K.  of  P.  and  W.  O.  W.  lodges.  The  scholastic  i.opulation  of 
C omaiK'he  county  is  i ,,fl)o,  and  about  Do  teachers  are  employe*!.  Tlie  \*aluation  of  the  county 
school  buildings  is  about 

JOHNSTON,  Rev.  W.  C. 


To  live  in  a community,  prosper  and  enjoy  not  only  the 
res[)ect  but  the  love  of  the  predominance  of  the  ]ieo]ile,  is  the 
greatest  satisfaction  and  the  highest  achie\ement  one  can  accom- 
plish in  this  life.  Such  is  the  social  and  commercial  standing 
of  Ke\'.  Walter  Charles  .Johnston,  of  Como,  Northeast  Texas. 
-Mr.  .Tohnston  was  born  in  C’olumbiana,  Ala.,  Aug.  l.'i,  1861,  and 
received  his  education  in  the  juildic  schools.  His  father,  W.  C. 
.Johnston,  was  a native  of  .Mississijijji,  and  died  in  .A.lal)ama  in 
186').  His  mother,  before  marriage,  was  Mi.ss  Anna  Wingo, 
born  in  Alabama,  and  after  the  death  of  her  husband  moved  to 
Red  River  county,  Texas,  and  settleil  on  a farm  ten  miles  east, 
of  Paris.  She  died  in  Dallas  in  181)4,  where  she  had  been  living 
for  a number  of  years.  Mr.  .Johnston  was  reared  a farmer  l‘oy, 
and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  branched  to  that  of  railroading.  He 
was  connected  with  many  of  the  great  systems  of  the  country  in 
the  capacity  of  fireman,  brakeman,  switchman,  yardmaster,  conductor  and  engineer  through 
the  states  of  Texas,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  California,  Colorado,  Missouri,  Kansas  and 
Arkansas,  covering  a jjeriod  of  fifteen  years.  In  1895  i\lr.  .Jolinston  disengaged  himself  from 
railroading,  purchased  a farm  and  located  at  Como.  Six  years  ago  he  gave  life  to  the 
.lohnston  Mercantile  Company,  under  which  caption  he  conducts  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
attractive  dry  goods  stores  in  the  town,  in  a prominent  new  brick  building,  where  he  is 
gratified  with  an  extensive  patronage  and  is  prosperous.  Retracing  to  1890,  it  was  April  3 
of  this  year  that  Mr.  .Johnston  was  happily  married  to  Miss  Lula  Smith,  daughter  of  Esq. 
.1.  F.  Smith,  Como’s  most  prominent  and  beloved  citizen,  and  who  is  aiipropriately  spoken  of 
elsewhere  in  this  publication.  !Mr.  and  Mrs.  .Tohnston  have  one  daughter,  Miss  iMildred,  aged 
twenty,  and  one  so7i,  Roy  C.,  aged  eighteen,  and  all  of  whom  take  a part  in  the  conduct  of 
the  store.  Brother  .Johnston  was  converted  to  the  Christian  faith  in  the  year  1905,  has  been 
preaching  the  Gospel  about  six  years,  but  was  not  technically  ordained  to  the  Baptist  ministry 
until  ^larch,  1910,  since  whicli  time  lie  has  preached  almost  every  Sunday,  frequently  going 
quite  a distance  from  home.  Although  iie  is  a very  busy  man,  he  is  never  too  much  occujiied 
with  his  own  affairs  but  what  he  can  lay  them  down  to  take  up  the  laird’s  work.  His  is  a 
happy  Christian  home — a beacon  light  to  the  coifnnunity. 

JACOBS,  Charles  Frederick 

Mr.  Charles  F.  .Jacobs,  mechanic  and  jiroperty  owner  of  Comanche,  Texas,  was  born 
Oct.  14,  1855,  in  what  was  then  Kaufman,  but  is  now  Rockwall  county.  His  father.  Dr.  E. 

.Tacobs,  was  a native  of  \'ermont,  and  when  a boy  left  his  “down  Eastern  home’’  for 

Kentucky,  and  a few  years  later  migrated  to  Arkansas,  settling  on  the  Black  river.  Here 
he  was  twdee  married  and  reared  two  seta  of  children  in  the  course  of  his  life.  In  1.85.3  he 
came  to  Rockwall,  Texas,  where  lie  practiced  medicine  for  twenty-five  years.  M'hen  the  civil 
war  came  on — being  also  .Justice  of  the  Peace — he  mustered  in  three  different  companies  for 
the  service  of  the  Confederate  army,  but  being  an  old  and  affectionately  established  physi- 
sian  his  neighbors  refused  to  permit  him  to  go  to  the  front  in  ilefense  of  the  cause  he  so 
ardently  espoused.  Changing  his  home  to  the  South  Texas  Coast  country  he  located  in  the 
Matagorda  Peninsula,  and  in  the  di.sastrous  storm  on  Sept.  16,  1875,  lost  everything  he  had 
in  the  way  of  goods  and  jiroperty,  and  one  son,  daughter,  son-in-law  and  twin  male  nephews. 
Back  to  Dallas  county,  he  jiracticed  one  year  at  Garland,  and  tlyen  moved  to  Indian  Gap, 

southwestern  jiart  of  Hamilton  county,  where  he  spent  the  last  of  his  declining  years  in  a 
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long  life  of  much  usefulness,  his  death  occun-iug  in  1899,  aged  ninety-one  years.  Dr.  Jacobs 
was  a strong  believer  in  the  justice  of  the  Southern  Cause,  in  which  he  risked  everything  that 
he  possessed,  turning  all  his  property  into  paper  money  and  gold.  A member  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  moral  and  temperate  in  all  things,  he  believed  a jdiysician  that  would  indulge  in 
strong  drink  ‘ ‘ should  be  shot.  ’ ’ 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Jacobs,  whose  name  initiates  this  sketch,  was  a son  by  his  father's  second 
wife,  who  was  Miss  .lane  Robinson,  who  was  born  and  reared  on  the  Black  River  in  Arkansas. 
The  marriage  took  place  in  18-51,  and  of  the  three  daughters  and  four  sons  born  to  the  union 
there  are  now  living  Chas.  F„  Edward,  farmer  and  stockman,  and  “ Gus,  ” blacksmith  and 
owner  of  300  acres  of  land,  both  residing  at  Indian  Gap,  in  Hamilton  county.  Mr.  Chas.  F'. 
Jacobs  was  married  June  10,  1876,  to  Miss  Martha  Mills,  whose  family  were  next  to  the  oldest 
settlers  in  Dallas  county,  and  were  directly  related  to  the  late  and  lamented  Roger  Q.  Mills, 
statesman  and  soldier.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacobs  had  one  son  to  die  in  infancy,  and  those  of  their 
children  living  at  present  are;  John  William,  farmer  in  this  county,  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Tate, 
Mrs.  Lee  Milholland,  of  Comanche,  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Childers,  of  Santa  Anna,  Coleman  county. 
The  greater  part  of  Mr.  .Jacobs’  life  has  been  spent  in  Rockwall  and  Indian  Gap,  Texas,  and 
his  coining  to  Comanche  was  about  eight  years  ago.  While  he  has  devoted  many  years  to 
farming,  twenty-five  years  of  his  life  has  been  assiduously  devoted  to  the  blacksmith  and 
woodworking  business,  in  which  he  has  been  a pronounced  success,  he  being  known  as  au 
exceptionally  fine  mechanic.  In  financial  matters  he  has  also  been  a success,  having  shown  his 
faith  in  the  future  of  Comanche  by  investing  in  something  like  four  pieces  of  residence  prop- 
erty. Mr.  Jacobs  enjoys  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  all  who  know  him,  which  is  the  richest 
heritage  a man  can  leave  to  his  children.  He  worships  with  the  Christian  church. 

JOHNSON,  J.  E. 

No  firm  or  individual  has  done  for  Waco  and  Central  Texas  in  the  matter  of  educating 
its  business  men  and  citizens  to  appreciate  the  beauties  of  modern  architecture  and  develop 
along  building  lines  than  Mr.  J.  E.  .Johnson,  who  for  the  past  seventeen  years  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  interests  of  Central  Texas  in  the  capacity  of  contractor  and  builder.  Mr. 
Johnson  was  born  in  the  poetical  land  of  Norway^  Sept.  16,  1868,-  and  there  matured  to 
young  manhood  and  learned  the  carpenter ’s  trade.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  sailed  for  the 
promised  land  of  America,  and  landed  at  Baltimore  in  1888.  From  there  he  went  to 
Scandia,  Kansas,  where  he  lived  for  two  and  one-half  years,  when  he  began  making  his 
future  home  in  Waco  in  1890,  where  he  continued  to  follow  the  carpenter’s  trade  until 
branching  into  contracting  and  building  for  himself  in  1894.  He  therefore  made  announce- 
ment of  his  purposes,  and  having  demonstrated  his  skill  and  reliability,  he  was  soon  in  receipt 
of  orders  which  engrossed  his  entire  time  and  attention,  and  since  that  time  has  been  one  of 
the  busiest  men  in  the  building  business  in  Central  Texas,  his  work  having  incorporated 
almost  every  class  of  structures  and  over  a wide  range  of  territory,  some  of  which  samples 
are  as  follows:  Tirnes-Herald,  Lavinsky’s  jewelry  store,  Austin  Street  Methodist  church  j)ar- 

sonage.  Slaughter  building.  Auditorium,  Waco  Wholesale  Drug  Company,  Brazos  Valley 
Oil  Mill;  residences  of  iVfat  Cooper,  I.  Goldstein,  Waco,  and  Mrs.  Barton,  of  Calvert; 
Lutheran  church  at  Robertsville,  State  Bank  at  Mart,  etc.  At  the  present  time  Mr.  .Johnson 
has  the  contract  and  is  engaged  in  erecting  Waco’s  new  Central  High  School  building, 
which  is  to  cost,  approximately,  $112,000.  He  was  awarded  the  contract  Nov.  22,  1910; 
broke  dirt  first  part  of  .January  and  the  job  is  to  be  completed  Sept.  10  of  this  year.  The 
building  will  afford  all  the  modern  conveniences,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  architectural 
beauty  will  not  be  sur2)assed  anywhere  in  the  state,  considering  the  amount  of  capital  invested. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  married  to  Miss  .lennie  Olsen,  who  was  also  born  in  Norway,  Feb.  4. 
1895,  and  twm  sons  and  two  daughters  have  blessed  the  union.  The  family  uorshiji  with  the 
Lutheran  church,  and  reside  in  their  comfortable  home  at  1122  North  Tenth  street.  As 
previously  stated,  Mr.  .Johnson  stands  high  in  the  contracting  and  building  and  business  world 
of  this  part  of  the  st%te,  and  is  known  for  his  strict  rule  of  integrity  in  carrying  out  his 
agreement  with  customers  to  every  honest  letter,  which  has  won  him  many  friends.  He 
employs  an  average  of  forty  men  the  year  round,  and  as  high  as  one  hundred. 
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JORDON,  Col.  Harry  Philip 

The  subject  of  tliis  sketch. 
Col.  Harry  P.  .Torilon,  can  dis- 
tinctly trace  his  ancestry  back  to 
the  “War  of  the  Eoses’’ — one 
white,  the  other  red — in  the  feudal 
days  of  England,  which  lasted  for 
about  forty  years,  and  in  which 
the  Prince  of  York  and  the  Prince 
of  Lancaster  were  the  contestants 
In  this  war  the  .Tordon’s,  clothed 
with  titles  and  oflicial  power,  were 
conspicuous  coninianders,  and  in 
many  ways  displayed  their  gal- 
lantry and  bravery.  One  of  those 
that  survived  the  struggle — Merit 
Jordon — was  afterwards  eminently 
married,  and  three  of  his  sons — 
Thomas,  James  and  Henry — were 
among  the  colonists  to  come  over 
and  join  the  Jamestown  settlement 
during  the  time,  or  soon  after  the 
trying  experiences  of  Capt.  John 
Smith,  of  Pocahontas  stake-relief. 
Soon  afterwards,  in  order  to  con- 
tent the  pioneer  colonists,  England 
sent  over  a shipload  of  healthy 
marriageable  young  ladies  from 
Holland,  which  were  landed  at 
Jamestown.  It  was  customary  for 
those  that  chose  a wife  to  pay  the 
ship  commander  for  lier  passage  with  a hogshead  of  tobacco,  and  about  this  time  the  tobacco 
business  was  booming.  The  three  Jordon  brothers  were  rated  as  good  tobacco  producers  and 
were  among  the  first  to  choose  wives,  and  from  that  time  on  down  the  line  to  the  present 
hour  this  jirolific  family,  distributed  throughout  the  nation,  have  demonstrated  their  good 
citizenship  from  almost  every  standpoint. 

Col.  Harry  P.  Jordon,  a direct  descendant  of  the  Jordon  family,  was  born  in  Warring- 
ton, Ya.,  E’eb.  16,  187.5.  Shortly  after  his  birth  his  father,  the  late  Dr.  Powhatan  Jordon, 
yellow  fever  expert,  received’  the  appointment  as  Government  Quarantine  Officer  at  New 
Orleans,  through  the  influence  of  his  double  cousin,  Gen.  Willidm  Mahone.  United  States 
Senator  from  Yirginia,  and  the  family  moved  to  New  Orleans,  and  there  resided  for  about 
four  years.  They  then  located  in  Beaumont  when  it  was  yet  a village, -where  the  son  received 
his  early  schooling  at  tlie  Beaumont  Academy,  presided  over  by  Prof.  Charles  Stovall  and 
Dr.  William  Alexander,  both  of  whom  have  taken  high  rank  as  educators  in  Texas  and  the 
Southland.  He  finished  Ihe  course  at  the  academy  before  he  was  old  enough  to  enter  college, 
and  as  his  father  was  largely  interested  in  the  Beaumont  Ice,  Light  & Eefrigerating  Company, 
he  spent  one  year  in  the  office  as  assistant  manager.  He  then  entered  the  A.  & M.  College 
at  Bryan,  Texas,  which  was  presided  over  as  president  by  the  late  Gen.  “Sul”  Ross,  of 
Indian  and  Civil  war  fame,  and  former  governor  of  the  state,  and  completed  the  course  of 
that  college — graduating  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Civil  Engineering  in  1895.  The 
Military  Institute  of  Texas  is  included  in  that  college,  and  while  there  he  held  high  rank  as 
officer  in  the  Corps  of  Cadets.  While  there  he  also  received  direct  appointment  from  the 
congressman  of  his  (Beaumont)  district  to  both  the  United  States  Military  and  Naval  Aca- 
demies, but  declined  them.  During  his  graduating  year  he  received  from  Gov.  Hogg  the  ap- 
pointment of  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  in  the  Sixth  Infantry,  Texas  Volunteer  Guard,  and  has 
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since  risen  to  the  position  ot  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  Infantry,  which  230sition  in  the  National 
Guard  he  now  holds.  x\s  an  officer,  of  the  National  Guard  he  reiiresented  this  state  uiion  the 
staff  of  Gen.  Corbin  as  special  escort  to  President  Eoosevelt  at  the  World’s  Fair  in  St. 
Louis.  After  receiving  his  degree  from  the  technical  branch  of  the  University  of  Texas,  he 
spent  a year  in  the  law  offices  of  Judge  W.  H.  Ford,  of  Beaumont,  and  Maj.  W.  M.  Walton, 
of  Austin,  where  he  read  law,  and  then  entered  the  law  department  of  the  University  of 
Texas — graduating  in  June,  1898,  with  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  law  and  literature.  He  was 
immediately  admitted  to  the  bar  and  located  for  practice  in  the  city  of  Waco,  where  he  now 
has  an  extensively  stocked  library  and  office  quarters  on  fourth  floor  of  Provident  building, 
and  commands  a wide  clientele  of  the  highest  order  of  business. 

Col.  Jordon’s  mother  was  Miss  Alberta  Edwards,  of  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama,  and  there 
were  born  of  this  union  two  sous  and  two  daughters,  of  whom  only  Col.  .Jordon  and 
Mrs.  Pat  C.  Byrne,  of  Duncan,  Oklahoma,  are  now  living.  The  mother  died  at  Sabine, 
Texas,  in  1877,  and  the  father  in  1904  at  Beaumont.  Several  years  ago  Col.  .Jordon, 
was  Jjiarried  to  Miss  Vera  Higginson,  youngest  daughter  of  Caj)!.  C.  H.  Higginson,  who 
was  captain  in  the  Confederate  army  from  JCentucky  and  is  now'  one  of  Waco’s  most 
substantial  and  honored  citizens,  and  they  have  one  daughter,  Margaret,  to  aid  in  the 
Happiness  of  their  home.  After  settling  up  his  father’s  estate  in  Beaumont,  Col.  Jordon 
and  his  sister  went  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  where  they  have  a very  distinguished  uncle 
and  aunt,  Senor  and  Mine.  Degollado.  Gen.  Degollado  was  Maximilliau ’s  Imperial 
Ambassador  to  the  ITnited  States  and  was  high  in  the  confidence  of  this  courageous 
martyr  for  his  cause.  Col.  Jordon’s  father  served  throughout  the  entire  lieriod  of  the 
Civil  War — entered  as  Caiitain  and  Surgeon,  and  came  out  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the 
Seventh  Texas  Cavalry.  His  tw'o  aunts.  Mine.  Degollado  and  Mrs.  Gen.  Earl  Eogers,  of 
Veroqua,  Wisconsin,  are  members  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Eevolution.  Col. 
.Jordon’s  grandmother’s  father,  Count  Vonyard,  came  over  from  Prance  with  Gen. 
Jjafayette  during  the  Eevolutionary  War  and  fought  with  the  Colonial  troops  under 
Gen.  Lafayette.  Col.  Jordon’s  sister  married  Pat  C.  Byrne,  of  Duncan,  Oklahoma,  who 
is  a nephew  of  Doun  Paul  Kreuger,  of  Boer  War  fame.  Col.  .Jordon’s  other  aunt  is  the 
wife  of  Gen.  Earl  Eogers,  of  A^iroqua,  Wis.  Gen.  Eogers  served  with  distinction  in  the 
United  States  Army.  He  cominaiided  the  troops  that  guarded  and  made  p)0ssible  the 
construction  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Eailroad  against  Indian  raids.  He  was  Adjutant- 
General  of  Wisconsin  for  many  years  and  is  one  of  the  best  known  and  highly  esteemed 
liublie  men  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  Col.  .Jordon  is  at  iireseut  Commander  of  the 
“Sul”  Eoss  Camji  of  LTnited  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans.  As  an  alumnus  of  both  the 
A.  & M.  College  and  University  of  Texas  he  takes  much  interest  in  the  jirogress  and 
development  of  these  two  noted  institutions  of  learning  jirided  by  all  Texans.  A thirty- 
second  degree  Mason,  a Jvnight  Templar  and  a Shriner,  he  is  a verj’-  active  member  in 
good  standing  of  all  the  several  branches  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  in  which  he  finds 
much  interest  and  i^leasure.  Col.  .Jordon  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  demonstrated 
the  fact  that  in  choosing  law  for  a i^rofession  he  has  selected  as  his  life-work  that  for 
which  Nature  has  best  endowed  him,  being  strong  in  logic,  jirofound  in  argument,  and 
i^ainstaking  to  the  last  degree.  Aside  from  serving  as  Assistant  County  Attorney  from 
1898  to  1902,  he  has  never  held  or  sought  public  office,  x^referring  to  battle  for  his,  the 
Democratic,  party  “as  a private  in  the  rear  ranks.”  Being  now  in  the  flower  of  his 
vdgor,  he  takes  a warm  interest  in  the  current  thought  of  the  day,  the  development  of 
Waco  and  the  state  at  large,  and  is  closely  identified  with  the  business  and  social 
interests  of  this  city.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  young  man  of  his  age  and  acquaintance 
has  more  loyal  supporters  and  friends  in  the  grand  old  State  of  Texas  than  does  Col. 
Harry  Philip  .Jordon,  and  they  are  now  looking  forward  to  his  future  with  great  jiride 
and  expectancy. 

JOHNSTON,  Gen.  Albert  Sidney 

Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  was  born  in  Mason  county,  Kentucky,  Feb.  3,  1803.-  He 
obtained  his  literary  education  at  Transylvania  University,  and  was  graduated  from  the 
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United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  in  June,  1826,  being  number  eight  in  a 
biilliant  class  of  which  Jefferson  Davis  was  a member.  He  was  assigned  as  second  lieutenant 
of  the  2nd  Infantry,  transferred  to  the  Gth  Infantry  in  1827,  was  regimental  adjutant  from 
1828  to  1832,  and  participated  through'oiP  the  Black  Hawk  war  as  chief  of  staff  to  Gen. 
Atkinson.  Owing  to  the  serious  illness  of  his  wife,  who  died  the  following  year,  he  in  1834 
resigned  from  the  army  and  engaged  in  farming  until  Maj’,  1836,  when  he  came  to  the 
Bepublic  of  Te.xas  and  enlisted  as  a private  soldier  in  the  army.  His  merit  soon  brought  him 
promotion,  and  he  was  by  Gen.  Thos.  J.  Eusk  made  adjutant-general  of  the  Army  of  Texas, 
aiid  not  long  after  chosen  senior  brigadier-general  and  chief  commander  of  the  army  in  the 
place  of  Gen.  Felix  Huston,  then  in  command  of  the  forces  and  a disappointed  competitor  for 
the  place.  In  the  duel  which  followed  .Johnston  was  seriously  wounded.  In  1838  he  was 
made  Secretary  of  War  of  the  Eepublic  of  Texas.  In  1839  he  led  an  expedition  against  the 
hostile  Cherokee  Indians,  and  in  a battle  on  the  Neelies  defeated  and  routed  them  with  great 
slaughter.  After  Texas  had  been  annexed  to  the  Union  and  the  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  broke  out  he  organized  a regiment,  the  1st  Texas  Rifles,  and  hastened  to 
the  Rio  Grande.  He  was  distinguished  in  various  battles,  especially  at  Monterey,  where  he 
had  three  horses  shot  from  under  him.  He  returned  now  to  his  Texas  plantation  and  the 
care  of  his  family,  where  he  remained  until  1849,  when  without  his  knowledge  he  was  appointed 
by  President  Zachary  Taylor  to  be  paymaster  in  the  United  States  Army  with  the  rank  of 
major.  Six  years  later  President  Franklin  Pierce  appointed  him  colonel  of  the  2nd  cavalry, 
a new  regiment,  and  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Department  of  Texas,  where  he 
remained  until  18.57,  when  he  was  put  in  command  of  an  expedition  to  Utah  to  force  the 
Mormons  to  submit  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  Government.  He  overcame  great  diffi- 
culties and  showed  such  ability  and  tact  in  the  delicate  mission  that  he  was  made  brevet 
Brigadier-General  in  the  United  States  Army.  When  the  war  between  the  states  broke  out 
Gen.  Johnston  was  in  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Pacific.  When  he  received  the  news 
of  the  secession  of  Texas  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  made  his  way  by  land  to  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  reaching  there  in  September.  He  had  a cordial  reception,  was  made  a full  general 
and  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Department  of  the  West,  in  which  post  he  rendered 
heroic  service  to  the  Confederacy.  He  fell  “on  the  field  of  glory”  at  Shiloh,  April  6,  1862, 
while  leading  a desperate  charge  to  victory.  There  are  many  military  critics  and  world- 
famed  soldiers  who  endorse  the  opinion  of  President  Jefferson  Davis  that  he  was  the  greatest 
general  whom  the  war  produced.  Gen.  Johnston  had  many  times  expressed  the  wish  to  be 
buried  in  Texas,  and  so  his  remains  are  interred  in  the  State  Cemetery  in  Austin,  and  above 
his  grave  Texas  has  placed  the  exquisite  recumbent  statue  by  the  Texan  sculpturess,  Eliza- 
beth Ney.  Gen.  .Tohnston  was  married  in  1829  to  Miss  Henrietta  Preston.  Their  son,  William 
Preston  Johnston,  graduated  from  Yale  in  1852;  was  aid-de-camp  to  Jefferson  Davis  through- 
out the  whole  war;  professor  of  history  and  literature  at  Washington  and  Lee  University 
(under  presidency  Gen.  Robt.  E.  Lee)  and  from  1880  until  his  death,  July  16,  1899,  was 
president  of  Tulane  University  in  New  Orleans. 

KELLY,  George  Addison 

But  few'  men  have  lived  and  died  in  the  history  of  Northeast  Texas  who  left  a more 
genuine  impress  for  the  good  they  have  wrought,  and  set  a higher  model  for  young  men 
to  follow,  than  Mr.  George  A.  Kelly,  founder  of  the  well-knowm  Kelly  Plow  and  Farm 
Machinery  Manufactory,  of  Longview.  We  are  pleased  to  briefly  sketch  the  history  of 
his  life,  because  it  is  interesting.  Born  October  17,  1832,  in  Green  county.  East  Ten- 
nessee, his  father  before  him,  Jacob  Kelly,  was  a farmer.  Leaving  the  historic  moun- 
tains of  East  Tennessee,  the  family  moved  to  Nachotoches  Parish,  Louisiana,  where  the 
father  died  in  1863,  aged  sixty-three  years.  George  A.  Kelly’s  earlier  life  was  spent 
on  the  farm,  at  timber  works,  and  toiling  as  a deck  hand  on  the  Red  and  Mississippi 
river  steamboats.  It  was  in  1854  that  he  came  to  Jefferson,  then  the  metropolis  and 
commercial  distributing  point  for  the  Western  country,  and  without  means  settled  at  a 
point  four  miles  west  of  .Tefferson,  which  was  for  many  years  known  as  Kellyville,  and 
began  to  supply  the  much  needed  demand  for  cowbells  and  country  hollowware  for 
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the  thousands  of  wagoners  j^assing  and  camping  near  his  shop.  He  was  among  the 
first  to  realize  the  sore  need  of  the  country  for  a plow  adapted  to  the  local  soil,  and  in 
1860  fashioned  and  built  the  Kelly  Blue  plow,  which  became  a household  word  and  laid 
the  foundation  for  his  fame.  His  patronage  graduallj"  grew  to  large  proportions  and 
in  the  course  of  time  his  plant  had  been  enlarged  to  where  it  was  employing  250  people. 
During  the  Civil  War  he  was  detailed  by  the  Confederate  government  to  manufacture 
» army  supplies.  In  1871  he  discovered  local  iron  ore  beds  and  pioneered  in  the  making 
of  pig  iron  to  supply  his  own  plant  and  some  outside  demands,  which  he  continued  to  do 
until  1882.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  now  owns  these  ore  beds  and  the  output 
is  now  being  shipped  to  Pittsburg,  Pa.  His  manufacturing  plant  burned  in  1880  and 
was  rebnilt  in  1881;  at  which  point  of  the  proceedings  he  had  met  with  financial  reverses 
and  voluntarily  surrendered  his  resources  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors.  In  1882,  with 
but  a few  dollars,  he  cariie  to  Longview  and  on  the  strength  of  his  good  name  organized 
a stock  comjiany  and  began  his  industrial  life  anew.  With  what  success  is  too  wdll 
known  by  the  people  of  Texas  to  be  repeated  in  this  connection.  In  1894  the  old  plant 
at  Kellyville  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Kelly  and  continued  in  operation  until  1908,  when 
it  was  dismantled  and  the  machinery  moved  to  Longview.  Beginning  at  Kellyville 
with  the  making  of  only  one  style  of  plow,  the  scope  was  enlarged  to  the  manufacture 
of  wagons,  cooking  and  heating  stoves,  molasses  mills,  mill  supplies,  engines,  etc.  At 
present  the  plant  at  Longview  is  putting  upon  the  market  both  steel  and  cast-iron 
plows  of  all  kinds  and  sizes,  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  soil,  together  with  cultivators, 
harrows,  planters  and  a complete  line  of  implements — goods  of  honest  and  modern  make 
and  sold  on  the  principle  of  close  margins.  The  plant  is  up  to  date  in  its  equipment  and 
employs  about  125  people. 

In  1856  Mr.  Kelly  was  happily  married  to  Miss  Lucy  Ann  Stewart,  who  was  born  in 
Virginia.  Mrs.  Kelly’s  mother  was  a native  of  Scotland  and  was  related  to  the  Stewart 
family  of  that  country.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kelly  were  born  four  daughters  and  four  sons, 
two  of  the  latter  being  dead.  The  mother  is  still  living  at  this  writing.  Mr.  Kelly  died 
October  2,  1909,  aged  seventy-seven  years.  During  1886-8  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
serve  as  Mayor  of  Longview,  against  his  wishes.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  death  he  had 
been  a Mason  something  like  forty  years,  and  as  a conscientious  and  faithful  member 
of  the  Methodist  church  derived  much  pleasure  and  profit  in  active  church  work  and 
financially  aiding  the  cause  of  his  Master.  He  was  a friend  to  young  men  just  begin- 
ning life;  was  kind  and  charitable  to  the  poor,  and  as  a public-spirited  citizen  was  an 
effective  factor  in  the  development  of  East  Texas,  and  especially  in  the  making  of 
Longview  the  prosperous  little  city  it  is  today.  A lifelong  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Kelly 
stated  to  the  writer  that  “from  early  boyhood  he  manifested  a pure  mind  and  moral 
traits  of  character,  and  throughout  his  long,  active  and  useful  life  was  a high-toned 
Christian  gentleman.  ’ ’ Before  passing  out  of  this  life  Mr.  Kelly  had  trained  his  two 
able-bodied  sons — E.  M.  and  L.  D.  Kelly — to  take  his  place;  and  he  having  dedicated 
his  business  to  clean  hands,  they  will  continue  to  do  him  credit  and  perpetuate  the 
same  in  his  honor.  His  gallant  spirit  went  forth  to  meet  death  with  the  same  smile 
with  which  he  faced  the  new  country  of  East  Texas  as  a poor  Irish  boy  fifty-seven  years 
ago.  He  worked  his  way  to  success  with  his  strong  hands,  his  unflinching  courage,  and 
with  his  big,  open,  boyish  heart.  A man  of  positive  character,  yet  the  gentlest,  the  most 
easily  moved  of  men.  He  had  friends  in  all  walks  of  life,  sprinkled  all  over  the  South- 
west. He  worked  hard  and  played  hard,  and  he  loved  his  fellowmen,  not  theoretically, 
but  with  a hearty  and  personal  affection.  Texas  needs  more  such  men  as  was  the 
lamented  and  departed. 

KEEBLE,  Judge  Humphrey  Rob 

One  of  the  marked  characteristics  of  American  life  is  the  parting  line  between  the 
old  and  the  new  generations — where  and  when  the  father,  rich  in  ripe  age  and  having 
exhausted  his  force  of  vitality,  willingly  transfers  the  mantle  of  responsibility  to  the  incoming 
son,  with  the  solemn  admonition  that  the  family  trailer  must  never  lag  in  the  dust.  One 


of  the  yoiiiit;  'rexans — tlie  son  of  a no)ile  sire— that  lias  accepted  this  duty  with  the  full 
understanding  of  its  importance,  is  Judge  II.  Holi  Keehle,  son  of  Kev.  J.  W.  Keeble,  one 
of  the  well  known  Episcopal  ministers  of  the  nation.  Dating  haidt  for  several  generations, 
Kev.  Keehle  comes  of  a long  line  of  sea  captains — his  father,  thipt.  Walter  Keeble,  having 
for  years  been  at  the  head  of  a line  of  sea-faring  vessels  that  plied  between  Baltimore 
and  Eiver]iool,  and  he  was  the  first  of  the  lineal  family  to  break  away  from  the  following 
of  the  great  waters.  Wev.  Keelde,  father  of  the  son  whose  name  initiates  this  sketch, 
was  born  in  \'irginia — on  tiwinn’s  Island,  Chesajieake  Hay — and  during  his  long  career  as 
a minister  of  the  Ejiiscopal  churcJi  held  idiarges  in  nearly  every  state  in  the  South  and 
West,  and  was  jiastor  in  a number  of  the  largest  churches  in  the  Xorth  and  East.  He 
has  been  making  his  home  in  Abilene  for  the  jiast  fourteen . years,  where  he  is  living  a 
retired  life,  and  is  now  in  his  eightieth  year.  Early  in  life — back  in  Virginia — he  was 
joined  in  wedlock  to  Miss  Lucy  Kobinson,  and  two  sons  and  one  daughter  were  bom  to 
them,  as  follows:  ^\'.  R.  Keeble,  assistant  cashier  Farmers  and  Merchants  Bank  of  Abi- 

lene; Judge  H.  Rob  Keeble,  ami  iSlrs.  .\lston  tiowdy — all  of  Aliilene.  Mrs.  Keeble ’s 
father,  J.  W.  Roliinson,  was  a member  of  the  \’irginia  legislature,  owned  several  plantations 
and  about  three  hundred  negroes,  and  died  during  the  Civil  war. 

.ludge  Keeble  was  born  Dec.  21,  ISSl  at  St.  Mary’s,  Maryland,  and  had  the  good 
fortune  to  receive  his  inspiration  and  be  educated  at  Washington-Lee  University,  Lexing- 
ton, Va.,  where  he  attended  from  1S1>8  to  1902,  and  graduated  in  literature  with  a B.  A. 
degree.  During  the  years  of  his  attemlanoe  his  cousin,  the  Hon.  AVilliam  L.  Wilson,  author 
of  the  famous  Wilson  tariff  bill  during  President  Cleveland 's  administration,  was  president 
of  Washington-Lee  Universit}',  and  he  resideil  with  the  family  of  this  distinguished  states- 
man during  his  college  jieriod.  Mr.  Keeble  taught  two  years  in  Fort  \Vorth  public  schools, 
and  studied  law  in  tl\e  office  of  Cockrell  A Gray,  Dallas.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
190(5,  and  has  since  made  Abilene  his  home.  He  was  city  attorney  during  1907-8,  and 
being  elected  justice  of  the  peace  in  1908,  he  is  now  serving  his  second  term.  On  Jan. 
■5,  1910,  Judge  Keeble  was  married  to  Miss  Fay  Wilson,  daughter  of  Mr.  Colbert  IVilson,  of 
Abilene.  Yet  on  the  sunny  side  of  life  and  in  the  flower  of  his  vigor  and  usefulness. 
Judge  Keeble  is  a seasoned  lawyer,  commands  the  respect  of  his  legal  brothers  and  the 
bench,  and  his  decisions  in  the  equity  of  justice  have  met  with  general  satisfaction.  He  is 
an  Odd  Fellow,  W.  O.  W.  and  an  Episcopalian,  and  his  father  is  also  an  Odd  Fellow  and 
a Mason. 

KIRKPATRICK,  Addison  Young 

On  the  publisher’s  visit  to  Hillsboro  he  kindly  requested 
Mr.  A.  Y.  Kirk23atrick  to  suj)ply  him  with  a brief  and  reminis- 
cent sketch  of  his  life;  he  being  the  accepted  historian  of  Hill 
county,  and  having  the  haiq)y  faculty  of  being  an  easy  and 
interesting  writer.  The  fact,  too,  that  Mr.  Kirki^atrick  came 
to  Hill  county  before  it  was  formed,  heljied  to  organize  it,  and 
has  been  a i)rominent  and  conspicuous  figure  in  its  transient 
welfare  to  the  present  time,  naturally  makes  him  a potent 
])art  of  the  history  of  the  same.  He  takes  an  intense  interest 
in  all  historical  affairs,  frequently  contributes  to  the  press, 
and  recently  published  a book  under  the  title  of  “Early  Set- 
tler’s Life  in  Texas,  and  the  Organization  of  Hill  County.” 
Mr.  Kirkpatrick  is  widely  known  for  his  redeeming  qualities 
of  heart  and  mind,  is  especially  loved  by  Hill  county  people, 
and  has  a fine  family.  The  following  is  his  contribution  to 
our  request: 

I was  born  in  Abbeville  District,  South  Carolina,  June  23,  1836 — hence  my  age  is 
seventy-five  years.  My  grandfather,  Thos.  Kirkpatrick,  came  to  the  United  States  from 
Scotland  before  the  war  of  1812,  and  particiijated  with  conspicuous  valor  in  same.  My 
mother’s  maiden  name  was  Biddie  Jones,  was  a second  cousin  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  and 
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ilied  in  South  Carolina.  My  father  left  his  South  Carolina  home  and  started  to  Texas 
in  1846,  getting  as  far  as  Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas,  and  was  water-bound  for  nearly  three 
years  among  alligators,  mosquitos  and  buffalo  gnats.  This  was  the  trying  time  of  my  life 
■ — ehilling  every  other  day,  and  a spleen  in  my  side  that  made  a fellow  walk  side-wise. 
In  1849  we  resumed  our  journey  to  Texas  and  landed  in  what  is  now  Hill  county  territory 
that  same  year;  our  family  being  as  follows:  W.  H.  Kirkpatrick,  my  father;  two  brothers 

— IV.  P.  and  ,1.  R.  Kirkpatrick — both  older  than  1,  and  three  sisters,  namely:  Mary, 

Antoinette  and  Alleen.  There  were  seven  of  us  in  the  family,  with  six  negroes.  All  of 
the  family  are  dead  but  J.  R.  and  myself — he  lieing  now  eighty-one  years  old,  and  lives 
in  Falls  county,  near  Chilton,  Texas.  My  father  died  at  New  Braunfels,  Texas,  in  1863, 
while  on  his  way  from  Mexico.  Originally  we  settled  on  Bynum  Creek,  and  lived  in  a 
small  log  hut,  with  dirt  floor  and  stick  and  mortar  chimney.  This  was  then  the  territory 
of  Navarro  county,  from  which  Hill  county  was  formed  May  14,  1853.  The  first  election 
was  held  on  Jack's  Branch  at  Lexington,  now  known  as  Union  Bluff,  and  this  was  the 

only'  voting  box  in  the  new  county.  There  were  only  about  150  voters  in  the  county  and 

all  did  not  vote.  I attended  this  election.  J.  H.  Dyer  was  elected  the  first  chief  justice, 
now  known  as  county  judge;  C.  N.  Brooks,  the  first  county  and  district  clerk,  and  was 

also  justice  of  the  peace;  Charley  Davis,  first  sheriff;  A.  R.  Fancher,  first  assessor  and 

collector;  Geo.  E.  Hart,  notary  2>ublic,  and  Thomas  Bragg,  Thomas  Stiuer;  J.  Rans  Davis 
and  J.  M.  Sanford  were  the  first  commissioners.  The  people  lived  in  log  cabins,  tents 
and  camps.  I have  rode  all  day  without  seeing  a road  or  a cabin,  or  a white  man,  and 
slept  with  my  saddle  under  my  head.  The  country  was  full  of  Indians,  buffalo,  deer,  ante- 
loi^e,  wild  turkeys,  etc.,  from  which  source  we  obtained  our  venison.  I have  known  the 
time  here  when  people  did  not  have  an  item  of  bread  in  their  camps  for  a period  of  six 
months.  These  were  trying  times  on^the  first  settlers,  who  blazed  the  way  for  civilization. 
All  honors  to  those  old  ])ioneers  and  heroes  who  first  came  here  and  drove  the  savage 
Indians  from  our  country.  It  was  in  the  early  fifties  that  we  began  to  buy  horses,  mules 
and  cattle — and  it  was  then  that  I lived  in  the  saddle,  with  my  dragoon  Colt ’s  revolver 
and  a U.  S.  Yorger,  with  both  of  which  I became  a perfect  shot.  I could  kill  most  any- 
thing with  my  pistol  on  horseback  at  full  speed,  and  it  made  little  difference  if  the  game 
was  sitting,  standing,  running  or  flying,  “he  was  my  meat.’’  During  my  long  experience 
in  the  management  of  stock  I learned  to  manipulate  the  rope  like  a Mexican,  and  could 
“rope”  anything  that  tread  the  sod,  to  the  largest  Iiull  on  the  prairie,  tie  him  down,  and 
never  get  off  my  horse.  “It  was  easy  done  if  you  knew  how.”  I was  here  during  the 
Civil  war,  and  the  people  lived  easy  at  home  during  that  eventful  period.  Being  poisoned 
in  the  stomach  in  1858  1 was  nearly  a dead  man  for  seven  years,  tried  to  enlist  in  the 
Confederate  army  during  this  time,  but  the  officers  would  not  accept  me.  Our  most  serious 
trouble  came  after  the  war — with  the  carpetbaggers  and  negro  police.  When  a man 
retired  for  a night’s  rest,  it  was  a question  whether  he  would  be  a corpse  or  a live  man 
next  morning.  It  was  before  this — in  the  early  fifties — that  I exjierienced  the  happiest 
day  of  my  life,  when  I found  the  handsomest  looking  girl  in  all  of  Johnson  county,  the 
daughter  of  Esquire  A.  J.  Higgins,  of  Grandview,  Texas,  who  had  migrated  with  his 
good  family  from  Pulaski,  Tenn.  In  this  I was  hap2)ily  married  to  Miss  Elinor  Higgins, 
at  the  home  of  the  bride,  Oct.  9,  1868.  ^ At  this  writing  we  have  been  living  together  for 
about  forty-three  years,  and  have  five  chiblren  living — two  sons  and  three  daughters — 
their  names  being  as  follows:  Krum,  Van,  Ella,  Florence  and  Gladys,  and,  singular  as  it 

may  seem,  all  were  born  on  Friday.  Ammaer  and  Tobie  are  both  dead,  and  two  died  in 
infancy.  Krum  is  in  the  real  estate  business  and  Van  is  cashier  of  the  Hill  County  State 
Bank — both  residing  in  Hillsboro.  Ella  is  at  home  with  myself  and  her  mother.  Florence 
is  living  at  Hooston,  La.,  her  husband  being  H.  H.  Rogers;  Gladys  lives  five  miles  east  of 
Hillsboro  on  the  farm,  her  husband  being  Ira  McDaniel.  Politically  I am  a rock-ribbed 
Democrat.  Religiously  I am  a Christian,  a member  of  Christ  church.  Yours,  for  true 
happiness  and  a i^erfect  religious  life.  A.  Y.  KIRKPATRICK. 

Capt.  Kirkpatrick  largely  devoted  his  busy  life  to  stock-raising  and  farming,  in  which 
he  i)rospered,  and  today  lives  in  one  of  the  most  elegant  homes  in  Hillsboro.  He  has 
witnessed  all  the  changes  in  this  section  of  the  state,  from  a savage  wilderness  to  a 
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modern  jiaradise  of  eivilization,  and  there  is  not  a man  living'  here  today  that  was  here 
when  he  first  came  to  Hill  county  territory.  To  throw  a further  light  on  the  life  of  those 
interesting  days,  Caj)t.  Kirkj)atrick  stated  that  the  first  time  he  saw  the  young  lady  that 
afterwards  became  his  wife  in  matrimony,  she  was  wearing  a homespun  dress — which  had 
been  carded,  spun,  woven  and  made  by  her  own  hands. 

KAUFMAN  ICE  FACTORY 

It  was  the  dawning  of  a brighter  day  for  the  peojtle  of  Kaufman  when  the  fact 
became  established  in  1911  that  this,  the  seat  of  goveriiment  of  Kaufman  county,  would 
have  a new  and  moileru  ice  manufacturing  plant.  The  jieople  here  had  not  beeu  accorded 
the  i)i'o[)er  consideration  in  price  and  manner  of  supplying  them  with  ice,  and  when  Mr. 
.John  V.  Singleton,  of  IVaxahachie,  coneeiveil  the  idea  and  ])reseuted  a proposition  to  its 
citizens  to  take  one-half  the  capital  stock  in  founding  a new  ice  manufactory,  they  readily 
accepted  their  share  of  the  stock.  The  Kaufman  Ice  Company  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  Texas,  wish  a capital  stock  of  .fHOjOOO,  and  the  following  ollicers:  d.  W.  Single- 

ton,  Waxahachie,  president;  T.  A.  Coleman,  of  Kaufman,  vice-president,  and  John  1'. 
Singleton,  secretary-treasurer  and  general  manager.  .1.  M.  Hardaway  and  P.  G.  Bacon, 
of  Kaufman,  in  connection  wdth  the  officers,  comjdete  the  board  of  directors.  Dirt  was 
broken  Feb.  15,  1911,  and  the  first  block  of  ice  was  pulled  May  24th  of  this  same  j'^ear. 
In  machineiy  equipment  the  jrlant  is  up-to-date  in  every  detail — having  a capacity  of 
twenty-five  tons  every  twenty-four  hours.  Ample  water  supply,  of  the  most  wholesome 
quality,  is  obtained  from  the  citj'  lake,  and  the  size  of  blocks  turned  out  is  that  of  300 
jiounds.  Aside  from  supplying  local  demands  the  management  will  ship  to  the  surround- 
ing trade  territory,  which  will  hereafter  assist  in  relieving  much  suffering  and  stringent 
demands  during  the  heated  season  in  these  climes. 

Mr.  John  V.  Singleton,  manager,  was  born  on  a farm  in  the  splendid  county  of  Ellis, 
near  Waxahachie,  Aug.  25,  1885.  His  father  is  vice-president  of  the  Citizens  National 
Bank,  W'axahachie,  the  strongest  financial  institution  in  Ellis  county,  and  is  a well-to-do 
farmer  and  one  of  the  best  kuown  citizens  in  that  section  of  the  state.  After  graduating 
in  the  Waxahachie  high  school,  Mr-.  Singleton  attended  the  academic  department  of  State 
Universitjq  Austin,  during  1904-fi.  He  then  engaged  in  the  wholesale  produce  business 
at  Waxahachie  and  Ennis — having  disposed  of  the  first  named  house  Jan.  1,  1911,  and 
still  conducts  the  one  at  Ennis.  Mr.  Singleton  was  married  to  Miss  Jennie  Shelton,  of 
Waxahachie,  Nov.  24,  1909,  and  they  are  now  making  their  home  in  Kaufman.  Mr. 
Singleton  informed  the  writer  that  the  charming  and  prosperous  little  city  of  Waxahachie, 
his  former  home,  is  now  taking  on  new  life  and  fast  coming  into  its  own,  being  assured  of 
two  interurban  railways  from  Dallas,  among  other  good  things,  and  he  hopes  to  see 
Kaufman  catch  the  same  stride  of  ju'ogress.  Mr.  Singleton  is  an  Elk  and  a Methodist. 

KEITH,  Judge  John  Buckner 

-Judge  -John  B.  Keith,  of  Stephenville,  and  one  of  the  best  known  men  in  Texas,  par- 
ticularly among  the  legal  fraternity  of  the  state,  was  born  Oct.  1,  1862,  on  his  father’s 
ranch  in  Hood  county.  His  father,  A.  E.  Keith,  was  born  in  Tennessee,  in  February,  1829, 
his  people  migrating  to  Arkansas,  near  Little  Bock,  in  the  earlier  days,  where  he  matured 
to  young  manhood.  In  1859  the  family  moved  to  Johnson  county,  Texas,  and  settled  on 
Poluxy  Creek,  which  territory  was  incorporated  into  Hood  county  when  the  same  was 
created.  In  this  same  county  A.  E.  Keith  was  married  in  1860  to  Miss  Samantha  Henseley, 
who  was  born  in  Titus  county.  East  Texas.  Of  the  four  sous  and  four  daughters  born  to 
them,  one  daughter  has  jiassed  to  a higher  life.  The  father  was  a farmer  and  stock-raiser, 
a IMason  and  Methodist,  and  died  at  Granbury.  county  seat  of  Hood  county,  in  1903, 
and  the  mother  now  resides  at  Hico,  in  Hamilton  county,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years. 

.Tudge  Keith’s  father  was  a great  admirer  of  Gen.  Simon  Bolivar  Buckner,  of  Kentucky, 
and  named  him  in  honor  of  the  distinguished  Confederate  general.  Having  been  born  in 
the  good  county  of  Hood,  he  there  grew  to  young  manhood  and  finished  his  literary  educa- 
tion at  Granbury  Ctdlege,  and  it  was  at  this  veil  known  institution  of  lasting  influences 
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over  the  youth  that  he  laid  the  foundation  for  a good  English  education  and  an  ambition 
born  of  laudable  desire  to  carve  out  the  career  that  has  given  him  distinction  and  promi- 
nence as  a leader  of  men  in  advanced  thought  and  a practitioner  of  law  before  all  the 
courts  of  the  state.  Again  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  groomed  for  the  law  by  an  able 
tutor,  in  the  person  of  Judge  B.  M.  Estes,  of  Granbury,  between  whom  there  is  yet  a 
strong  attachment.  From  1893  to  1897  Judge  Keith  served  as  county  attorney  of  Hood 
county,  at  the  end  of  which  term  he  moved  to  Stephenville,  and  is  now  serving  his  second 
term  as  county  judge  of  Erath  county,  with  entire  satisfaction  to  its  people.  In  May, 
1891,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Ida  Dysart,  of  Hood  county,  and  they  have  one  son,  Fi-ed, 
seventeen  years  old,  and  who  is  now  a pupil  in  .John  Tarleton  College,  which  splendid  insti- 
tution was  made  possible  in  this  city  by  the  munificent  gift  of  $100,000  by  a pioneer 
citizen,  John  Tarleton,  before  his  death  several  years  ago — and  the  balance  of  his  fortune 
he  gave  for  similar  purposes  back  in  the  old  states.  Judge  Keith  is  a man  of  easy 
approach  and  interesting  personality,  and,  along  with  his  legal  mind  and  mental  culture, 
he  possesses  grace  and  dignitj''  of  address,  and  that  suavity  and  charm  of  manner  and 
expression  which  adds  so  much  to  the  popularity  of  character  and  potency.  A Methodist 
in  religious  worship,  he  also  belongs  to  the  Odd  Fellows,  K.  of  P.  and  W.  O.  W.  .Judge 
Keith  has  never  interested  himself  to  own  jiroperty,  though  he  has  varied  investments, 
and  has  confined  himself  strictly  to  the  practice  of  law,  from  local  to  the  State  supreme 
court. 

KETON,  Frank 

Waco,  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Black  Land  Belt  of  Texas,  has  generally  been  re- 
garded as  a large  countr_y  town  up  to  a few  years  ago,  but  now  having  about  35,000  people,  is 
today  merging  into  the  city  class  and  from  this  time  on  will,  in  the  history  of  Texas,  be 
classed  as  one  of  the  metropolis  ’ of  the  state.  It  is  our  pleasure  in  this  connection  to  pay 
tribute  to  those  who  came  here  in  earlier  days,  invested  their  capital  and  labored  faithfully 
toward  the  upbuilding  and  development  of  this  beautiful  and  prosperous  city.  It  is  to  this 
class  of  men  that  we  one  much,  and  it  is  to  them  that  w'e  should  accord  every  consideration. 
One  of  those  men  is  Mr.  Frank  Keton,  who  was  born  in  the  village  of  Lhota,  Bohemia,  April 
7,  1870.  Attending  his  nathe  schools,  he  learned  the  baker’s  trade,  and  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen sought  to  better  his  condition  by  coming  to  America — which  he  has  done  to  an  admirable 
degree  He  landed  at  New  York  City  and  came  directly  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  remained 
little  more  than  a year,  after  which  he  resided  for  a short  time  in  Chicago  during  the  World ’s 
Fair  in  1893.  This  same  year  he  came  to  Waco,  where  he  has  since  resided  and  prospered. 
Soon  after  coming  here  he  established  himself  in  the  bakery  business  at  121  South  Thii'd 
street.  Purchasing  a vacant  lot,  150x165  feet  at  316-318  South  Third  street,  he  erected  a nice 
brick  building  and  moved  into  the  same  in  January,  1907,  where  he  has  since  developed  his 
business  to  much  larger  proportions.  He  has  also  had  builded  a large  brick  structure  on 
another  part  of  these  premises,  and  the  same  is  now  occupied  as  a wholesale  grocery  estab- 
lishment. In  addition  to  this  Mr.  Keton  also  owns  valuable  residence  property.  His  bakery 
is  representative  of  ail  the  modern  improvements  of  the  day,  and  besides  jiies,  cakes,  rolls,  etc., 
is  capable  of  turning  out  as  much  as  20,000  loaves  of  bread  per  twenty-four  hours.  Three  free 
delivery  wagons,  including  automobile,  are  daily  kept  busy  in  Waco,  and  breadstnlfs  are 
shipped  several  hundred  miles  in  all  directions  to  the  out-of-town  trade — special  attention 
being  given  to  mail  orders.  full  line  of  groceries  is  also  carried  in  the  establishment. 
Mr.  Keton  was  married  to  Miss  Mattie  Masck,  of  this  county,  June  17,  1905,  and  they  have 
two  sons  and  three  daughters.  Mr.  Keton  belongs  to  the  Odd  Fellows,  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus, and  Master  Bakers’  Association,  both  state  and  national.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Keton 
on  his  success  in  Waco,  and  the  warm  and  loyal  interest  he  takes  in  its  general  advancement. 

LITTLE,  J.  J. 

Mr.  Little,  proprietor  of  one  of  the  most  elegant  dry  goods  stores  in  Como,  Texas,  was 
born  in  Harrison  county  of  this  state,  Jan.  15,  1870 — on  a farm.  His  father,  E.  C.  Little, 


\v:»s  born  in  Ihirris  county,  Georgia;  came  to  Texas  wlien  he  was  seventeen  years  old,  was  a 
strict  inemlK'r  of  the  Bajitist  church  and  died  in  Cass  county  in  lSt)2.  His  mother  before 
marriage  was  Miss  Koena  Flint,  native  of  Harrison  county,  Texas,  and  is  still  living  at  the  old 
home|dace  in  Cass  eounly.  To  this  twain  were  born  five  sons  and  five  daughters — three  sons 
and  two  daughters  now  living.  Mr.  Little's  parents  moved  from  Harrison  to  Cass  county  in 
187d.  He  continued  to  farm  to  the  age  of  twenty-two,  when  he  accepted  a position  as  a 
mercantile  salesman  at  Hughes  Sjirings,  Cass  county,  and  later  entered  business  on  his  own 
account  at  Cash,  Hunt  county,  in  ISlOl.  In  190(5  he  transferred  his  operations  lo  Como,  in  Hop- 
kins county.  Mr.  Little  was  marrieil  to  Miss  Clyde  Allen,  of  iMorris  county,  May  20,  1894. 
and  one  daughter  and  four  sons  contribute  to  the  sunshine  of  their  comfortable  and  self- 
owned  home.  iMr.  and  Mrs.  Little  are  both  active  workers  in  the  M.  H.  church,  of  which  Mr. 
Little  is  superintendent  of  Sunday-school  and  is  a member  of  the  Board  of  Stewards. 

The  town  of  Como  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  attractive  in  Fast  Texas,  and  espe- 
cially elicits  comment  on  the  part  of  strangers  for  its  landscape  view,  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  ]datted,  modern  architecture,  new  buildings  and  the  jirosperity  of  its  business  houses— 
of  which  iilr.  Little’s  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  brick  structures.  The  town  is  supported 
with  large  coal  mining  interests  and  rich  farming,  fruit  and  vegetable  crops,  and  where  the 
greater  part  of  the  business  section  is  now  situated  there  existed  but  two  dwelling  houses 
two  years  ago.  With  a jiopulation  of  1,500  jieople,  new  buildings  going  up  in  every  direction, 
and  ei  eryone  busy  and  prosiierous,  Como  is  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  jn’omising  young 
sisters  in  tlie  East  Texas  country — and  Mr.  J.  ,T.  Little  is  one  of  the  potent  factors  in  its 
sjilendid  dexelopment. 

LANE,  Roy  Ellsworth 

Hon.  Woodrow  Wilson,  Governor  of  New  .lersey  and  candidate  for  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  the  Presidency,  recently  returned  from  a tour  over  the  country,  and 
in  reference  to  the  South  he  said:  “It  is  all  right,  but  a man  has  to  visit  it  every  ten 
days  to  keep  a]iace  w’ith  its  marvelous  development.’’  It  is  true  that  the  South  is 
advancing  remarkably  fast;  especially  is  it  true  of  Texas,  but  its  greatest  development 
is  yet  to  come.  In  the  broad  scope  of  this  great  wmrk  the  architect  is  doing  more 
toward  encouraging  and  directing  the  building  developments  along  modern  lines — educat- 
ing the  people  to  appreciate  the  beauties  of  advanced  architecture  and  the  simplest  of 
conxeniences — than  any  other  class  of  men.  Standing  at  the  head  of  his  profession  in 
this  state  is  Mr.  Eoy  E.  Lane,  w'ith  ample  office  and  draughtman’s  quarters  in  the 
splendid  Amicable  Life  building  in  Waco.  Mr.  Lane  w’as  born  in  Western  Kansas, 
Felnuary  3,  1883.  His  father,  .1.  .lay  Lane,  W'as  an  organizer  and  promoter  of  railroads, 
banks  and  mercantile  establishments,  and  W'as  president  of  the  Caldwell  (Texas)  National 
Bank  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  April  21,  1903,  aged  forty-eight  years. 
Mr.  Lane's  mother  before  marriage  was  Miss  Frances  Morrison,  of  Winona,  Illinois,  and 
four  sons  were  born  to  the  union,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  being  the  only  one  living, 
and  he  having  his  mother  with  him  in  Waco.  Mr.  Lane  grew  to  young  manhood  in 
Kansas  City,  ^Missouri.  He  wms  educated  in  Minnesota  University,  Minneapolis,  in  litera- 
ture, civil  and  mechanical  engineering  and  architecture,  from  which  high-ordered 
institution  he  finished  in  1901.  He  at  once  established  himself  in  business  in  Kansas 
City,  where  he  was  architectural  engineer  for  the  Kansas  City  Southern  Eailroad,  the 
Texarkana  (k  Fort  Smith  Railroad  and  the  Port  Arthur  Canal  & Dock  Company,  having 
designed  and  constructed  most  of  the  wharves,  docks  and  warehouses  at  Port  Arthur. 
Mr.  Lane  came  to  IVaco  in  1907.  He  believed  Texas  was  the  place  for  a young  man, 
and  in  this  he  has  made  no  mistake,  the  wide  scope  of  his  business  throughout  the  state 
having  since  engrossed  his  entire  time  and  attention,  and  keeps  busy  from  three  to  six 
expierienced  draughtsmen.  The  character  of  Mr.  Lane ’s  work  is  that  of  the  best  struc- 
tures now  going  up,  as  is  shown  by  such  samples  as  the  Cotton  Palace,  the  Huaco  Club, 
and  the  residences  of  William  Cameron  and  S.  P.  McLendon.  He  was  connected  with 
the  firm  of  Sanguinet  & Staats  as  associate  architect  in  the  construction  of  the  new 
Amicable  Life  Insurance  Company’s  building  in  Waco,  which  is  twentj'-two  stories  high, 
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the  highest  building  in  the  entire  South,  and  in  which  he  now  maintains  office  quarters. 
Mr.  Lane  also  maintains  his  office  in  Kansas  Cit3^  He  is  an  Elk,  Ben  Hur,  Modern 
Woodman,  and  has  created  man_v  warm  ties  of  friendship  since  coming  to  grand  old  Texas. 

LOWREY,  N.  P. 

Waco  is  just  now  stepping  out  of  the  in'ovincialism  of  a country  town  to  that  of  a 
city  of  metropolitan  class,  this  condition  of  affairs  being  verj^  apparent  at  this  time, 
and  these  facts  are  being  talked  about  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  with  splendid  adver- 
tising results.  The  demand  for  buildings  of  every  description  is  much  greater  than  the 
supply,  and  with  new  structures  going  up  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  the  abilitj^  of  the 
contractors  and  builders  is  being  taxed  to  relieve  the  pressing  demands.  Standing  at  the 
head  of  this  list  of  business  men  is  Mr.  N.  P.  Lowrejq  who  makes  a specialty  of  fine 
residences,  business  houses  and  buildings  of  every  description.  Mr.  Lowrey  was  born 
on  his  father’s  farm  in  Hill  county,  March  19,  1881.  About  fifteen  years  ago  he  began 
learning  the  brick  business,  and  in  later  years  acquired  valuable  knowledge  in  the 
contracting  and  building  line  as  manager  of  large  construction  works  over  the  country 
for  important  contracting  concerns.  He  has  been  in  this  line  of  business  on  his  own 
account  in  Waco  for  the  i:>ast  seven  years,  and  as  a man  of  modern  ideas,  mechanical 
ability  and  honor  and  honestj'  in  his  work,  none  stands  higher  in  the  state.  “When  he 
delivers  the  key  of  a job”  it  is  strictly  according  to  the  specifications  of  the  contract, 
and  in  this  respect  Mr.  Lowre\'  enjoys  the  supreme  confidence  of  all  who  have  had  busi- 
ness transactions  with  him.  Some  of  the  most  2^alatial  homes  in  Waco  were  erected  by 
Mr.  Lowrejq  among  which  might  be  mentioned  those  of  W.  W.  Cameron,  G.  K.  McClennan, 
N.  K.  Smith,  E.  S.  Lazenbjq  W.  T.  Watts,  Dr.  F.  C.  McConnell  and  S.  T.  McClennan;  and 
one  of  the  best  business  buildings  is  that  of  the  McLendon  Wholesale  Hardware  Com- 
jrany ’s  home,  being  brick  and  covering  a half  block  of  floor  sjiace. 

Mr.  Lowrey  was  married  to  Miss  Jennie  Harlan,  of  Waco,  Seiffember  9,  1900,  and 
they  have  one  daughter,  Ethel,  ten  years  old,  and  one  son,  Byron  G.,  four  jmars  old. 
The  family  worship  with  the  Clay  Street  Bap>tist  Church,  of  w'hich  Mr.  Lowrey  is  a 
deacon,  and  he  also  belongs  to  the  Odd  Fellows,  Masons  and  Maccabees. 

F.  L.  Lowrey,  father  to  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  and  reared  near  luka, 
Mississii:)2ii,  being  a contractor  and  builder  of  many  years  ’ standing.  Mr.  Lowrey ’s 
mother  was  formerly  Miss  Sarah  Gattis,  who  was  born  and  reared  in  luka,  Mississiptfi. 
Of  the  three  daughters  and  two  sons  born  to  this  union,  two  daughters  and  one  son  are 
now  dead.  The  Lowrej"  famih^  originally  descends  from  North  Carolina,  and  the  blood  is 
represented  in  some  of  the  best  families  in  Tennessee,  Gen.  “Bob”  Lowrejq  of  Blue 
Mountain  Female  College  and  Civil  War  fame,  being  one  among  them.  Eevs.  A.  P. 
Lowrey,  Port  Worth,  and  T.  N.  Lowrey,  Merkel,  both  evangelists,  are  connections  of 
the  family.  Mr.  Lowrey  emploj's  from  twentj'-five  to  seventy-five  men  and  at  the  irresent 
writing  has  five  different  jobs  under  course  of  construction. 

LANGSTON,  Dr.  I.  A. 

Dr.  Langston,  counts'  health  officer,  was  born  at  Larissa,  Cherokee  county',  Te.xas, 
Nov.  16,  1864.  In  securing  his  literary  education  he  attended  Add  Ean  College,  Thoiqie 
Springs,  Hood  county;  afterwards  he  graduated  at  Poi>lar  Springs  Normal  College,  Alissis- 
sipjii,  with  B.  S.  degree  in  1889.  In  qualifjdiig  for  the  iiractice  of  medicine  and  surgery 
he  graduated  in  medical  department  of  Fort  Worth  Universitj'.  Dr.  Langston  w’as  orig- 
inally licensed  to  irractice  in  1893,  and  located  at  Boss,  AleClennan  countjq  where  he 
remained  until  removing  to  East  Waco  in  1904.  This  same  j^ear  he  w'as  elected  county 
health  officer,  and  his  official  service  in  this  connection  has  been  continued  to  this  hour. 
When  Dr.  Langston  got  ready  to  take  unto  himself  a life  jrartuer  to  help  him  fight  the 
battles  of  this  life  he  went  to  Tupelo,  Miss., — John  Allen’s  town,  the  celebrated  statesman- 
humorist — and  married  Miss  Elizabeth  E.  Ledbetter,  Sept.  3,  1900;  Mrs.  Langston  l)eing 
a member  of  an  old  established  southern  familj'.  Thej'  have  two  sous,  Sam  Y.  and  Louis 
C.,  and  the  home  is  at  612  Busk  street.  East  Waco. 


Dr.  Langston ’s  I'atlier,  I.  P.  Langston,  was  born  in  Alabama,  and  came  to  Texas  in 
1837.  He  was  a member  of  ‘‘The  Minute  Company”  during  Indian  depredation  days  of  the 
frontier,  was  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  died  at  Hico,  Texas,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight. 
Dr.  Langston’s  mother  before  marriage  was  Miss  Elizabeth  Evans,  and  a native  of  Missis- 
sippi. Their  family  consisted  of  four  daughters  and  three  sons,  and  she  died  at  Hico,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-seven,  where  she  and  her  husband  had  resided  since  1873.  Both  lived 
a useful,  Christian  life  in  the  Baptist  church  and  commanded  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  their  neighbors. 

Through  the  practice  of  his  profession  and  mixing  with  the  people.  Dr.  Langston  is 
one  of  the  best  known  and  most  popular  men  in  McLennan  county.  Being  a man  of  tender 
sympathies  for  humanity,  and  of  a progressive  i)ublic  spirit  in  aiding  progress  and  devel- 
opment, he  is  naturallj^  one  of  ilcLennan’s  most  useful  citizens.  He  was  ordained  a 
deacon  in  the  Baj)tist  church  by  the  beloved  Dr.  E.  C.  Burleson  during  his  day,  and  is  also 
a member  of  the  \V.  O.  W.  Dr.  Langston’s  office  is  at  418  Elm  street.  East  IVaco. 

LITTLETON  FAMILY,  The 

The  publislier  of  this  book  was  born  and  partially  reared  in  the  charming  mountains  of 
East  Tennessee — at  Kingston,  seat  of  government  of  Eoane  county,  where  was  held  the  first 
session  state  legislature  in  what  is  now  called  “the  old  Sam  Henderson  residence;”  the 
town  being  situated  at  confluence  of  famous  Tennessee  and  Clinch  rivers,  noted  for  early- 
day  transportation  and  Indian  and  Civil  war  scenes.  Eoane  county  is  the  original  home  of 
the  Littleton  family,  of  which  the  writer  is  acquainted  with  the  “root  and  branch,”  and  he 
considers  it  one  among  the  most  remarkable  in  the  history  of  the  nation.  Of  Scotch-Irish 
descent,  coming  down  through  the  channels  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  thi;?  blood  and 
stnrdj'  stock  was  re-inforced  with  hardy  pioneer  mountain  environments,  which  necessarily 
produces  strong  individuality.  The  father  and  head  of  the  present  Littleton  family  now  un- 
der review — Thomas  Jefferson  Littleton — was  born  in  and  is  directly  connected  with  the 
early-day  history  of  Eoane  county,  where  he  is  now  living  a retired  and  peaceful  life; 
modestly  happy  in  the  conclusion  that  he  has  played  a useful  part  in  this  drama  of  life,  and 
has  given  the  country  a number  of  its  most  useful  and  enlightened  men  and  women — of 
which  he  is  justifiably  proud.  The  senior  Mr.  Littleton  was  never  a man  of  large  wealth, 
but  what  he  lacked  in  this  respect  he  made  up  in  quality  and  bulk  of  character.  A farmer  and 
business  man,  he  is  ruggedly  honest  in  all  his  business  transactions  and  uncompromising  in 
his  views  on  all  public  questions — imbedded  and  predominant  characteristics  of  East  Ten- 
nessee mountaineers.  He  “helped  to  handle  the  Indians,”  and  when  the  Civil  war  came  on 
he  insisted  on  “j)reserving  the  Lbiiou”  as  a Federal  soldier.  He  was  twice  married — first 
to  a Miss  Ingram,  whose  father  fougfit  in  the  Eevolutionary  war,  and  of  the  eight  sons  and 
one  daughter  born  of  this  union  there  is  now  living  William,  Moses,  Jesse  j\L,  Charlie  C., 
I^Iartin  \V.  and  a daughter  at  Weatherford,  Texas.  .John  ,J.  was  a fearless  writer  and  an  able 
newspaper  man  of  Tennessee,  and  was  a number  of  years  ago  dramatically  murdered  on  the 
streets  of  Xasliville,  as  the  outcome  of  a brilliant  race  he  had  made  for  mayor  of  that  city, 
in  which  he  was  slightly  defeated — having  just  returned  from  attending  a meeting  of  the 
Xational  Eepublican  Executive  Committee,  of  which  he  was  the  Tennessee  member.  Jesse 
M.  Littleton,  resident  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  was  the  nominee  of  the  Eepublican  party  for 
governor  of  that  state  a few  years  ago,  was  prominently  mentioned  for  the  United  Stares 
Senate  in  1911,  and  is  one  of  the  eminent  lawyers  and  wealthy  citizens  of  the  Old  Volunteer 
State.  Martin  W.  Littleton  developed  from  an  obscure  farmer-boy  and  railway  section-hand 
around  Weatherford,  Texas,  to  his  present  national  eminence — his  being  one  of  the  most 
noted  cases  of  self-confidence  and  self-making  in  the  history  of  the  country,  and  many  are 
the  interesting  incidents  told  about  his  meteoric  and  successful  career.  In  many  ways  he  has 
shown  his  warm  gratitude  toward  those  who  loaned  him  books  and  helped  him  along  the 
rugged,  narrow  way.  He  qualified  for  the  law  at  Weatherford,  Texas,  and  was  soon  in  pos- 
session of  a paying  clientele.  He  moved  to  Dallas,  and  soon  afterward  became  assistant  city 
attorney.  A man  of  extraordinary  fine  ifliysique  and  commanding  appearance,  as  becomes 
the  Littleton  family,  when  lie  “decided  to  become  a New  York  lawyer”  he  carried  strong  let- 
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ters  of  lecoinmendation  to  the  Hon.  David  B.  Hill,  and  in  course  of  time  he  was  one  of  the 
luminous  figures  of  New  York  Democracy,  and  is  today  one  of  the  pre-eminent  lawyers  of 
that  great  metropolis.  Bor  a number  of  years  he  was  president  of  Brooklyn  Borough,  N.  Y., 
•and  later  could  have  been  Democratic  nominee  for  governor  of  that  state  should  he  have 
accepted — to  avoid  which,  his  friends  say,  he  made  a trip  to  Europe,  where  he  was  honored, 
dined  and  wined  by  the  royal  blood.  He  overcame  an  enormous  Eepubliean  majority  in  ex- 
President  Eoosevelt's  congressional  district,  and  is  in  Congress  at  this  writing.  Was  a can- 
didate for  United  State  Senate  in  1911,  but  the  “signs  were  not  right,’’  and  should  there 
■be  a deadlock  in  the  next  National  Democratic  Convention  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  will 
be  the  next  Democratic  nominee  for  the  presidency.  Charles  C.  Littleton,  who  has  also 
emerged  from  humble  circumstances,  is  ex-mayor  and  ex -postmaster  of  Weatherford,  Texas, 
.where  he  resides  as  a wealthy  citizen,  and  is  interested  in  cottonseed  oil  mills  in  Weatherford, 
Mineral  Wells,  Gainesville  and  Whitesboro.  Mr.  T.  J.  Littleton  (father)  was  a second  time 
married  to  Miss  Anna  McNutt,  daughter  of  a prominent  physician  of  Kingston,  and  of  this 
marriage  there  were  born  nine  children — which  makes  him  the  father  of  eighteen  children — 
and  those  of  the  last  wedlock  have  all  proven  their  respectability.  In  1881  the  family  moved 
to  a farm  in  Parker  county,  near  Weatherford,  Texas,  and  lived  until  1888,  when  all  returned 
to  Tennessee  abodes  excepting  Martin  W.,  Charlie  C.  and  one  married  daughter — the  two 
sons,  being  mere  lads,  preferring  to  remain  in  the  West  and  “make  their  own  way,’’  in  which 
they  have  made  “good  jobs  in  chiseling  gold  out  of  the  dearth,’’  and  the  public  knows  the 
rest. 

LITTLEPAGE  FAMILY — Lineal  and  Reminiscent 

The  publisher  of  this  book  solicited  Eev. 
S.  C.  Littlepage  to  prepare  an  article,  such  as 
would  reflect  the  past  history  and  the  circum- 
stances of  his  antecedents,  and  would  be  of 
interest  to  the  present  and  future  generations. 
Eev.  Littlepage  has  been  a minister  of  the 
gospel  for  the  past  fifty-six  years,  and  was  a 
pioneer  during  the  frontier  and  historically 
stormy  days  of  Texas.  He  is  known  to  be  one 
of  the  most  conscientious  Christians  and  lovable 
men  in  Texas  Methodism,  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  following  article  written  by  him,  and  given 
ver  batum,  will  be  interesting  to  his  thousands 
of  friends  throughout  the  state; 

I was  born  in  Allegheny  county,  Virginia. 
Aug.  16,  1832.  My  father’s  name  was  James 
Beverly,  son  of  Capt.  John  D.  Littlepage.  My 
mother’s  name  was  Susan  Shanklin  VanAnsdall. 
Her  father,  Caleb  VanAnsdall,  was  of  Irish 
descent,  wliile  my  father  was  of  English  stock. 
My  father  had  two  brothers — the  eldest  named 
Samuel,  died  young.  The  next,  named  Charles 
Person,  reared  cjuite  a family,  his  sons  being 
named  John,  .Tames  and  Samuel.  By  a second 
marriage  my  grandfather  had  a son  named  Adam 
B.  Littlepage,  who  had  four  sons — the  eldest,  Samuel;  second,  Charles;  third,  Adam  B.;  the 
fourth,  a physician,  whose  name  I have  forgotten.  All  live  in  Charlestown,  West  Virginia. 
Adam  B.  represents  his  district  in  Congress,  elected  by  the  Democratic  party.  My  father, 
with  ills  family,  started  from  the  White  Sulphur  Springs,  in  Greenbriar  county,  for  Linn 
county,  Missouri,  in  1838,  and  traveling  by  easy  stages,  spent  one  summer  in  Williamson 
county,  Ohio,  and  one  winter  in  Bonham  Bottom,  on  the  Mississippi  river — reaching  Bruns- 
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wick,  ^[o.,  in  1840,  aiul  from  them-e  l)v  tno-horse  nagon  to  Parsons  Creek,  Linn  county.  iMy 
father's  family  consisted  of  Patsy  Estlier,  William  Wallace.  Sarah  Ann,  Elizalieth  Dickson, 
Caleb  I'anAnsdall,  .lames  Arbuckle,  .Samuel  Carpenter  and  Chailes  Pearson,  ^ly  eldest  sister 
’Harried  .John  Brown;  my  second  married  .Jos.  Slaf^el;  third,  Jsom  Co.x^ — sister  Patsy  married 
in  Virf’inia,  Sarah  and  Klizaljeth  in  Linn  county,  Missouri. 

My  father  and  his  brother,  Charles,  were  in  the  war  of  1812 — his  father's  brother,  Cen. 
I.ewis  Liltlepage,  becanie  distinguished  as  the  envoy  of  the  King  of  Poland  to  the  Court  of 
Prance.  My  father  enteied  the  service  of  his  country  under  Gen.  William  Henry  Harrison  in 
his  sixteenth  year.  Brother  Calel)  was  in  the  war  with  iMexico  under  Gen.  Sterling  Price. 
Brother  Charles  was  in  the  ranger  service  in  Texas  during  the  early  fifties.  1 was  reared 
on  a farm  in  Missouri,  attending  school  about  three  months  during  the  winter  season,  as  was 
the  custom  in  that  newly  settled  state — working  on  the  farm  during  the  spring  and  summer. 
Our  money  crops  were  tobacco  and  hem]»,  though  corn,  wheat  and  the  cereals  generally  were 
raised  successfully.  The  result  was  that  1 grew  to  manhood  without  the  education  I should 
have  had.  But  I was  fond  of  books  and  read  e\erything  my  father's  library  affordeil,  and 
liorrowed  from  our  neighbors  when  opportunity  afforded.  My  brother-in-law,  Brown,  loaned 
me  a little  volume,  entitled  “Pike's  Persuasives  to  Karly  I’iety,  “ which  led  to  my  conviction 
and  salvation,  and  after  1 entered  the  ministry  I made  it  a rule  to  keep  that  book  on  hand, 
and  in  my  pastoral  charges,  and  w hen  traveling  over  "the  district  as  presiding  ehler  I circu- 
lated that  book  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  means  of  bringing  sinners  to  Christ.  1 professed 
religion  and  joined  the  iM.  E.  Church,  South,  at  the  Parsons  Creek  camp  meeting  in  about  1848; 
Willis  E.  Dockery,  father  of  Missouri’s  popular  congressman  of  that  name,  being  preacher-in- 
(harge.  Peeling  my  need  of  an  education,  the  following  year  1 entered  school  at  Linnius, 
W.  T.  Ellingfon,  principal,  and  boarded  with  ,J.  P.  Withrow,  neither  costing  me  anything — 
both  knowing  that  my  father  had  disinherited  me  \vhen  1 determined  to  enter  the  ministry. 
1 applied  myself  too  close  to  my  studies,  though  walking  three  miles  to  school  and  living  un- 
der the  care  of  a [’hysician;  and  with  all  the  care  I was  capaVde  of  I lost  my  health,  became 
a dyspeptic,  and  was  comiioiled  to  quit  school,  though  my  teacher  said  1 made  more  rapid 
progress  than  any  pupil  he  had  ever  known.  I was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Spring  Hill 
(Mo.)  Quarterly  Conference,  Edwin  Robinson,  presiding  elder,  Aug.  21,  1854.  I was  admitted 
on  trial  in  the  ^Missouri  Conference  at  Brunswick  in  1854,  Bishop  Kavenaugh  j)residing,  and 
assigned  as  junior  preacher  under  old  Pather  Win.  Ketron  on  the  Trenton  Mission.  By  Bro. 
Ketron’s  jiermission  1 organized  four  Sunday-schools  on  this  charge,  with  thirty-four  officers 
and  teachers,  ti41  volumes  in  library,  collected  .t90.10  for  Sunday-school  purposes,  received 
thirty-four  members  into  the  church;  was  appointed  Deputy  District  Degree  Temjilar,  and 
organized  a number  of  lodges  of  Good  Templars,  a temperance  institution  of  great  value.  As 
I now’  remember,  we  had  little  or  no  thought  of  banishing  the  saloons  from  the  state,  but  to 
save  men  from  its  baleful  influences.  This  year  I became  an  Odd  Pellow;  also  a member  of 
the  Masonic  fraternity — my  motto  being  to  “Prove  all  things,  and  hold  fast  to  that  which 
is  good.’’  I received  thirty-four  members  into  the  church — I don't  remember  how  many 
Pather  Ketron  received.  Our  mission  embraced  most  of  three  counties,  and  two  county  seats, 
Trenton  and  Princeton.  We  had  twenty-seven  appointments  on  the  mission,  filling  them  every 
two  weeks  in  the  month ; meeting  each  other  once  a month,  and  in  case  of  protracted  meetings 
we  were  together  preaching,  usually  time  about.  My  second  appointment  was  to  the  Athens 
Mission,  in  1855,  as  junior  preacher  under  Bro.  IVm.  Sutton;  appointed  by  Bishop  John 
Early  from  Richmond,  which  was  the  seat  of  our  conference  that  year.  This,  as  I remember, 
was  a verj'  successful  year,  but  I kept  no  account  of  specific  results.  My  third  appointment 
in  1855-G  was  to  the  Maryville  circuit  as  preacher  in  charge.  This  was  a very  successful  year, 
as  I rememlier  there  were  about  seventy-five  conversions  and  accessions  to  the  church.  My 
fourth  appointment  was  to  the  Athens  circuit  as  preacher-in-charge  in  1857.  This  year  we  had 
some  sixtj’  conversions  and  accessions.  I bought  one  Sunday-school  library  at  a cost  of  $100, 
inaugurated  the  building  of  a large  brick  church,  the  walls  of  which  were  going  up  when  I 
left  the  stale. 

Mr  parents,  with  Bros.  .James  and  Charles,  started  to  Texas,  as  I started  to  my  first 
appointment.  I made  one  day's  journey  with  them,  camping  out  as  they  traveled  in  a two- 
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horse  \\agon  ami  a carriage.  Jusr  before  parting  with  tliem,  my  father  gave  me  a $60  note, 
and  told  me  if  he  prosp.ered  in  Texas  1 would  hear  from  him  again,  but  this  was  the  last  time 
I ever  saw  him.  Three  years  after  this  lie  was  killed  by  a mule  he  had  driven  from  Missouri. 
He  was  riding  it  home  from  Austin,  when  it  ran  away — under  a leaning  tree — and  crushed 
him  to  death.  At  the  close  of  this  year  the  conference  met  in  Chillicothe,  Mo.;  held  by  Bishop 
John  Early,  who  ordained  me  elder,  with  quite  a good  class.  At  the  close  of  the  conference 

I requested  the  bishop  to  give  me  a transfer  to  Texas.  “I  can’t  transfer  a man  just  for  a whim; 
I’ll  transfer  you  to  the  Kansas  Mission  conference.  They  need  you  in  Kansas;  they  don’t 
need  you  in  Texas.  What  do  you  want  to  go  to  Texas  tor?”  said  he.  “Bishop,”  I replied, 
“when  1 started  to  my  first  mission  four  years  ago,  my  parents  started  to  Texas.  My  father 
has  since  died  ; my  mother  is  old  and  infirm.  I want  to  transfer  to  Texas  that  I may  be  near 
her,  and  minister  to  her  infirmities  in  old  age.”  “ I.’ll  transfer  yon,  sir,  but  a black  coat 
when  you  get  to  Texas.’’  f was  dressed  in  a suit  of  snuff-colored  cloth,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  my  presiding  elder,  B.  K.  Baxter.  Bidding  farewell  to  my  friends  of  the  Missouri 
conference,  one  of  the  grandest  set  of  men  that  ever  lived,  I started  to  St.  Louis,  where  Bishop 
Geo.  F.  Pierce,  who  had  ordained  me  deacon  two  years  before,  was  to  preside  over  the  St. 
Louis  conference.  I traveled  from  Chillicothe  on  private  conveyance  until  I met  the  Hannibal 
& St.  Josejih  railroad,  then  completed  about  half  way.  This  was  the  first  train  I ever  saw;  and 
boarding  it  reached  Hannibal  in  good  time — taking  a steamer,  and  found  Bishop  Pierce  glad 
to  hare  me  as -a  traveling  companion  to  Texas.  Conference  closing,  the  bishop.  Dr.  Chas. 
Taylor,  returned  missionary  from  China,  and  myself  took  passage  on  the  John  Dickey  for 
Memphis.  Took  breakfast  in  the  city  and  re-embarked  for  Gain’s  Landing,  Ark.,  thence  to 
Camden  by  stage  coach,  spent  the  night,  where  the  bishop  preached,  and  the  next  morning  we 
hired  a hack  and  drove  to  Shrereport,  La.  There  we  procured  another  hack  and  drove  to 
Marshall,  Texas.  There  the  bishop  left  me  and  went  to  Chapel  Hill,  to  assist  in  laying  the 
corner  stone  of  the  Soul  University.  I remained  in  Marshall,  preaching  for  Bros.  Joice  and 
Fields. 

Nov.  10,  1858,  quite  a number  of  us  started  to  the  East  Texas  conference,  which  was 
to  convene  at  Tyler.  There  I met  the  bishop  again,  and  B.  Alexander,  J.  W.  Whipple  and 
Gains  Garden,  of  the  Texas  conference.  Here  one  of  the  most  awful  scenes  occurred  1 ever 
witnessed.  On  Saturday  night  the  wooden  church  was  crowded  to  hear  Bishop  Pierce  preach 
a great  missionary  sermon.  Tlie  service  had  begun  when  a rock  in  the  foundation  broke,  or  a 
brick  cracked,  or  sometliing  that  made  the  impression  that  the  house  was  falling.  Then  such 
screaming  I never  heard  before.  The  most  fearful  panic  and  stampede  imaginable.  Soon  the 
church  was  nearly  empty  and  the  service  was  abandoned — a faint  effort  by  singing  was  made 
to  recall  the  people,  but  they  rvere  too  badly  scared  to  reassemble.  The  next  day,  the  Sab- 
bath, the  bishop  had  a small  audience,  and  on  Monday,  loth,  at  11  o’clock,  I tried  to  preach 
in  the  same  house,  but  a norther  had  sprung  up,  and  the  windows  being  broken  out  by  the 
stampede,  the  service  didn’t  amount  to  much.  Bro.  Carden  and  I took  a hack,  and  on  the  18th 
of  November,  1858,  we  arrived  in  Waco,  Texas,  and  stopped  at  Major  W.  W.  Downs.  On  the 
,20th  we  reached  Austin,  and  on  the  21st  visited  my  precious  mother,  who  was  making  her  home 
with  Bro.  James,  and  spent  several  days  with  them.  On  Saturday  I returned  to  Austin  with 
my  mother  and  preached  in  the  Methodist  church  with  great  liberty,  the  first  sermon  my 
mother  ever  heard  me  preach.  The  next  day  was  the  Sabbath;  Bishop  Pierce  preached  in  the 
hall  of  the  legislature.  Tuesday  night  conference  adjourned,  and  I was  appointed  to  the 
Waco  station.  I spent  several  days  with  mother  and  brothers,  and  Dec.  9,  1858,  started  to  my 
:new  field  of  labor  in  the  stage  coach,  and  reached  Waco  on  Dec.  10th.  On  Sabbath,  12th,  at 

II  o’clock,  Bro.  Alexander  preached,  and  I preached  my  first  sermon  in  Waco  that  night. 
During  the  year  I had  some  twenty-five  accessions.  I raised  money  and  purchased  twenty-one 
acres  of  land,  including  the  Bosque  Springs,  costing  $300,  and  erected  an  arbor — the  whole 
estimated  at  $1,000 — and  we  had  a very  profitable  camp  meeting.  The  greatest  work  of  this 
j^ear,  if  not  of  my  life,  was  the  protracted  meeting  held  in  Old  Springfield,  Limestone  county 
— held  in  connection  with  Bro.  O.  M.  Addison,  P.  E.,  and  his  brother  James,  resulting  in  the 
conversion  of  Dr.  S.  F.  Stanley,  John  B.  Henry,  Judge  Boberts,  James  Davis,  and  many 
others.  On  June  1,  1859,  I was  married  to  Miss  F’annie  Kidd,  in  Leon  county,  Texas, 
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daughter  of  Webb  Kidd,  of  Oak  Bowery,  Ala.  iMy  dear  Fannie  died  in  fourteen  months  and 
twelve  days  after  our  marriage,  leaving  a sou,  wlio  grew  to  manhood  ami  died  away  from* 
home,  llis  name  was  Fletcher.  I was  appointed  to  the  Springfield  cliarge,  tlie  second  year 
built  an  elegant  church  at  Springfield,  and  one  at  Battle  Creek,  near  where  Dawson  now 
stands. 

When  the  war  between  the  states  came  on,  I joined  Major  Farrow’s  Comiiany,  and  went 
witli  it  into  Parson’s  Keg.  of  state  troops — drilled  with  them  in  day  time  and  ])reaehed  for 
them  at  night — and  when  that  effort  at  arbitration  came  on,  tliinking  the  close  of  hostilities 
near,  I received  another  appointment  and  was  stationed  at  LaGrange  by  Bishop  Early,  who 
held  our  conference  at  Huntsville  in  1861 — making  my  home  at  Bro.  Ligons.  This  proved  a 
most  ]irosperous  year,  indeed,  we  had  a very  great  revival  and  many  accessions  to  our  church. 
In  1862  1 Mas  married  to  Miss  Josephine  Daviss,  daughter  of  'Wm.  E.  and  Nancy  Daviss,  of 
Freestone  county,  Texas,  and  took  my  bride  with  me  to  LaGrange.  At  the  close  of  this  year 
I was  ajipointed  to  the  Fairfield  circuit,  Mhere  my  wife  gave  birth  to  our  first  child,  Eliza, 
Mho  only  lived  a few  days.  In  1863  I Mas  appointed  missionary  to  Forney  Division  of  the 
Confederate  army.  Leaving  my  wife  with  her  parents,  I joined  the  command  near  Camden, 
Ark.,  and  remained  M'ith  it  until  the  war  closed,  except  a short  visit  home  in  1864,  and  was 
in  the  breakup  at  Hempstead.  During  my  connection  with  the  army,  besides  M'hat  good  I 
did  in  the  May  of  preaching,  organizing  four  army  churches — one  in  each  brigade  of  the 
division — I made  and  saved  to  the  soldiers  $30,000,  according  to  my  report  to  T.  G.  John, 
D.  D.,  secretary  of  our  Army  iUission  Board.  My  oldest  daughter,  Beulah,  Mas  born  in 
Freestone  county,  Texas,  Aug.  8,  1864.  My  eldest  son,  Marvin,  Mas  born  in  the  same  county, 
Sept.  16,  1866.  Also  Samuel  Clarence,  on  Nov.  1,  1868;  AVm.  D.,  Aug.  5,  1871;  Benjamin 
Pliilpot,  in  Bryan,  Texas,  .Inly  16,  1874 — (mIio  died  in  Houston,  Aug.  27,  1900) — Josephine 
Susan,  born  in  Bryan,  Texas,  Sept.  9,  1876;  and  Ernest  Paxton,  born  in  Huntsville,  Nov.  1, 
1878.  The  Mar  being  over,  our  country  devastated  and  the  future  of  our  church  uncertain,  I 
took  charge  of  the  Fairfield  circuit  at  the  request  of  our  Board  of  Stewards ; preached  on 
Sabbaths,  Saturdays  and  of  nights,  and  taught  school  during  the  week  at  Harrison’s  chapel. 
And  my  wife  taught  another  one  at  Avant  Prairie,  and  we  bearded  at  Uncle  .los.  Philpot’s. 
But  the  first  money  I made  after  the  W’ar  was  for  painting  the  *A.vant  church  at  Dew.  These 
were  ‘ ‘ days  that  tried  men ’s  souls.  ’ ’ The  next  year  I was  regularly  appointed  to  the  circuit 
by  Bishop  James  O.  Andrews,  who  held  the  Texas  conference  at  Chapel  Hill.  We  had  several 
gracious  revivals  on  the  charge  this  year.  So  had  Bro.  J.  Y.  Bryce,  who  was  on  the  Corsicana 
circuit.  Col.  E.  Q.  Mills  had  lost  his  country  and  much  of  his  fortune,  and  sought  the  con- 
solation of  religion.  He  wished  to  join  the  Methodist  church,  wanted  to  be  baptized  as  his 
parents  had  been  by  immersion,  said  he  had  never  studied  the  subject  of  baptism,  and  didn’t 
intend  to  study  it.  Nor  did  he  intend  that  anybody  should  talk  to  him  about  it — he  wanted 
me  to  baptize  him,  which  I did  in  Col.  Elliott’s  tank;  he,  his  wife  and  law  partner,  and 
brother-in-law,  Capt.  Halbert — and  preached  for  them  in  the  Presbyterian  church  at  11 
0 ’clock. 

At  the  organization  of  the  Northwest  Texas  conference  in  Waxahachie  by  Bishop  Marvin 
in  1866,  was  appointed  to  the  Corsicana  circuit,  and  for  three  successive  years  was  returned 
to  that  charge.  These  were  prosperous  years  in  my  ministry,  and  we  had  a number  of  fine 
revivals  in  the  charge.  However,  I had  overtaxed  my  strength,  needed  rest.  So,  on  receiving 
a proposition  from  3uy  brother,  C.  V.,  from  Guatemala,  to  join  him  in  business,  with  the 
consent  of  my  Board  of  Stewards  and  the  P.  E.,  Bro.  McCarver,  I applied  for  a location, 
sold  out  my  little  home  and  about  everything  I had,  took  my  family  to  Galveston  and  joisied 
my  brother  in  Central  America.  We  discussed  the  invention  and  he  made  a model  of  it,  and 
we  returned  to  Texas.  This  was  in  1869.  We  went  to  Washington  City,  took  out  several 
patents;  submitted  our  chief  invention,  a dinemometer,  as  brother  called  it,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  latitude  at  sea.  We  submitted  the  invention  to  Chas.  Mason,  our  patent  attorney 
at  Washington  City,  and  he  appeared  amazed  at  it,  and  could  see  no  reason  why  it  would 
not  work.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  W.  G.  Ckinningham,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  whom  I met 
at  Baltimore,  and  to  whom  I showed  a description  of  the  invention  I had  prepared  for  Com- 
modore Maury,  who  M'ould  not  consider  it,  but  admitted  Ihe  correctness  of  the  principle  in- 
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volved.  We  desired  to  patent  this  instrument  simultaneously  in  the  principal  European 
countries,  and  in  America,  and  to  do  this  we  set  about  making  money  from  a patent  planing 
saw.  By  this  time  I had  regained  my  health,  and  was  admitted  to  the  St.  Louis  conference, 
and  appointed  to  the  Bethel  Mission  in  the  city,  where  I did  a very  hard  year’s  work,  and  in 
the  fall  I transferred  to  the  Texas  conference,  and  was  stationed  at  Bryan  in  1873-74.  Here 
we  had  one  of  the  greatest  revivals  of  my  ministry.  I think  there  were  about  180  conversions 
and  accessions  to  our  church.  From  Bryan  to  Houston  was  my  next  station — Shearn  church, 
in  1875.  From  here  I was  returned  to  Bryan  for  one  year.  There  appointed  presiding  elder 
of  the  Huntsville  district  for  three  successive  years.  We  had  great  prosperity  in  the  dis- 
trict, but  the  work  was  too  heavy  for  me  and  I begged  to  be  relieved,  and  d petition  from 
Huntsville  secured  by  appointment  to  that  station  for  one  year.  E'rom  Huntsville  I was 
sent  to  Chapel  Hill  station  in  1881 — here  on  June  12,  1882,  my  dear  wife,  Josephine,  in  great 
peace  and  triumph,  passed  to  her  final  home.  At  the  close  of  this  year  I was  appointed  to  the 
Fairfield  charge,  and  on  Aug.  7,  1883,  I was  married  to  Mrs.  Mary  H.  DeLony,  at  Capt.  D.  E. 
Gurley’s  residence  in  Waco — returning  the  next  day  to  Fairfield,  where  I served  four  con- 
secutive years,  and  was  appointed  to  the  Columbus  station  in  1886.  In  1887  was  appointed  to 
the  Bastrop  station,  where  we  remained  two  years.  To  Cameron  in  1889,  and  to  the  Eogers 
circuit  in  1891,  where  we  built  an  excellent  parsonage.  Here  an  old  lady  donated  for  the 
parsonage  one  hundred  acres  of  land  in  Haskell  county,  and  deeded  it  to  me  .for  $200,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  several  years  I sold  it  for  $1,500 — the  profits  coming  in  after  I was  super- 
annuated, thus  saving  me  from  want.  In  1893  Ave  were  appointed  to  Troy,  where  Ave  remained 
two  years,  and  then  were  sent  to  Crawford  and  McGregor  in-  1896;  then  to  Erath  in  1896; 
thence  to  Whitney  one  year;  thence  to  Bristol  one  year;  thence  to  Foreston;  to  Ovilla  in 
1891;  to  Ah-erado  in  1900  for  three  years,  and  at  the  close  of  my  Avork  there  in  1903  aaus 
placed  on  the  superannuated  roll.  And  in  the  Providence  of  God,  having  purchased  an  acre  of 
land  in  the  southern  part  of  Waco,  my  first  pastoral  charge  in  Texas,  I built  a little  home 
and  moved  into  it  in  July,  1905,  AA'here  I await  my  final  transfer. 

After  a someAAhat  careful  survey  of  my  life,  I think  it  a conservative  estimate  to  say 
that  I have  been  instrumental  in  the  salvation  and  accession  to  our  church  of  about  four 
thousand  souls.  Am  uoav  a member  of  the  Fifth  Street  church  and  Quarterly  conference  and 
have  been  for  years  chaplain  at  Pat  Cleburne  Camp  of  Confederate  Veterans.  Am  in  reason- 
ably good  health,  and  hope  Avhen  my  sun  of  life  shall  set,  through  the  Grace  of  God,  to  be  for- 
ever with  the  Lord.  S.  C.  LITTLEPAGE. 

LOCKHART,  Judge  Francis  Asbury 

Judge  F.  A.  Lockhart,  ex-confederate  soldier,  ex-county  judge  of  Camp  county,  and 
for  the  past  twenty-four  years  publisher  of  the  Pittsburg  Gazette,  was  born  at  Opelika, 
Ala.,  March  25,  1843.  As  a Methodist  minister,  his  father,  Eev.  David  Lockhart,  preached 
the  Gospel  for  forty  years,  and  died  at  Dadeville,  Ala.,  in  1876,  aged  seventy-five  years. 
He  was  married  in  Georgia  to  Miss  Pheroby  Hardy,  who  died  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of 
her  age.  Thirteen  children  AA'ere  born  to  them,  of  Avhieh  three  are  now  living,  as  follows: 
J.  W.  Lockhart,  of  Opelika,  Ala.;  Mrs.  J.  N.  Dupree,  of  Camp  Hill,  Ala.,  and  the  subject 
of  this  sketch.  Judge  Lockhart. 

Judge  Lockhart  quit  the  school  room  in  Opelika,  Ala.,  and  joined  the  Confederate 
army  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  in  the  spring  of  1861.  He  enlisted  in  the  Opelika  True 
Volunteers,  Company  H,  Sixth  Alabama  Eegulars,  Capt.  J.  F.  Waddell  and  Col.  Seibles. 
He  remained  with  the  Army  of  Virginia  nine  months,  and  re-enlisted  in  an  artillery 
company  under  Capt.  Waddell  and  joined  the  Army  of  Tennessee.  He  was  in  the  battle 
of  Champion  Hills,  Miss.,  and  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  and  was  with  Gen.  Kirby  Smith  in 
Kentucky.  He  was  with  Gen.  Jos.  E.  Johnston,  in  fighting  Sherman  from  Dalton  to 
Atlanta ; got  into  many  hot  places  and  previously  missed  by  a narroAv  margin  of  time 
the  battles  of  Bull  Eun  and  Atlanta.  He  was  captured  at  Columbus,  Ga.,  by  Wilson’s 
raid  and  was  a prisoner  of  war  at  Macon  when  surrender  came.  The  war  being  over,  he 
returned  to  the  farm  in  Alabama,  and  came  to  Pittsburg,  Texas,  in  1871,  continuing  to 
farm  for  some  years  in  Camp  county.  He  served  as  county  judge  of  same  for  little  less 


than  eight  years  and  took  charge  of  the  I'ittsburg  Gazette  in  1S87  for  a joint  stock  eoin- 
jiany  and  afterwards  bought  the  jilant.  .Judge  Jjockhart  lias  been  twice  married — first  to 
-Miss  Mary  K.  I’ruitt,  of  iSaleni,  Ala.,  wliere  tlie  wedding  took  jdace  Dec.  23,  18(19.  Of  this 
marriage  three  sons  and  one  daughter  were  born,  one  son  and  one  daughter  being  now 
deceased.  Frank  F.  Lockhart,  his  youngest  sou,  was  iirivate  secretary  to  Congressman 
Morris  !8heiipard  nine  years,  but  is  now  clerk  for  public  buildings  and  ground  committee, 
\Vashington,  J).  C.,  of  which  committee  Congressman  IShepimrd  is  (diairman.  E.  B.  Lock- 
hart, the  elder  son,  is  active  editor  of  and  associate  imblisher  of  the  Pittsburg  Gazette, 
on  which  paper  lie  apprenriced  liimself  and  learned  the  jirinteis’  trade  under  the  tutelage 
of  lion.  O.  B.  t'obiiiitt,  present  goxernor  of  Te.xas,  and  who  founded  the  paper  in  1884. 
The  mother  died  in  1894,  ami  .ludge  J.,ockhart  was  again  married  to  Mrs.  E.  A.  Bead,  of 
Pittsburg,  in  .lanuary,  1900.  Other  newspapers  have  come  and  gone  in  Camp  county,  but 
the  Pittsburg  Gazette  continues  to  prosper  more  than  ever  liefore  and  is  generally  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  best  weekly  newsiiajiers  in  the  state.  The  jiaper  is  published  under 
the  linn  name  of  F.  A.  Lockhart  & Sons,  has  line  machinery  and  mechanical  equipment, 
including  a type-setting  machine,  and  is  sjileudidly  prepareil  to  take  care  of  all  business, 
.ludge  Lockhart  has  been  a INIason  for  the  past  twenty-live  years,  a trustee  and  steward  in 
the  Methodist  church  for  thirty-li\e  years,  and  says  when  thej'  couldn’t  get  any  better 
material,  during  darker  church  ilays,  he  served  for  some  years  as  superintendent  of  the 
Sunday  school. 

LEMONS,  Judge  Samuel  Green 

Wherever  the  writer  may  roam  through  Texas  and  discover  a native  East  Tennessean 
he  considers  it  a distinguished  privilege  to  speak  kindly  of  him  in  this  book — as  he  him- 
self was  born  at  the  confluence  of  the  blue  waters  of  the  famous  Clinch  and  Tennessee 
rivers.  East  Tennesseans  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.  They  are  a peculiar  people  to 
themselves,  and  the  fact  that  people  in  other  sections  of  the  country  little  understand 
them  and  their  unconquerable  virtues,  concerns  them  little.  A hardy  race,  hard  of  brain, 
and  large  of  bone  and  muscle,  they  grow  up  in  a mountain  atmosphere  that  believes 
in  a wide  range  of  freedom,  that  personal  honor  is  higher  than  statutory  law,  and,  while, 
the  feudal  si)irit  rages,  they  never  lock  their  doors  to  keep  out  thieves.  Death  alone 
can  change  their  convictions,  be  they  good  or  bad.  Yes,  sir,  .fudge  Samuel  tf.  Lemons, 
[lostmaster  of  C'resson,  Texas,  is  a native  East  Tennessean — in  the  mountain  strong- 
holds— born  in  Blount  county,  Oct.  23,  1848.  His  father,  Curran  Lemons,  was  born 
in  Monroe  county.  East  Tennessee,  and  came  to  Parker  county,  Texas,  in  1872.  He 
lived  the  life  of  a farmer,  was  one  of  the  first  Parker  county  commissioners  under  the 
new  constitution,  and  was  for  a number  of  years  justice  of  the  peace.  His  death 
occurred  in  Seiitember,  1909.  His  wife  was  Miss  Mary  Hill,  who  was  born  in  Haywood 
county,  Y.  C.,  and  she  still  lives,  at  the  age  of  eightj'-tive  years,  at  Weatherford. 
Mrs.  Lemons  is  a sister  of  the  Kev.  Noah  Hill,  who  was  sent  as  a missionary  from 
Georgia,  and  who  was  a prominent  Baptist  minister  during  the  earlier  days  of  Texas — 
being  closely  associated  with  Gens.  Travis  and  Houston.  She  was  also  related  to  Gens. 
A.  P.  and  D.  H.  Hill,  and  the  illustrious  Ben  Hill  of  Georgia. 

Leaving  his  birthplace,  .fudge  Lemons  lived  four  years  in  Lincoln  county.  Middle 
Tennessee;  two  years  in  Obion  county.  West  Tennessee,  and  came  into  Texas  in  1871. 
Brief  residences  in  Washington  and  Harrison  counties  brings  him  into  Parker  county, 
in  1873,  and  to  his  i^resent  location  in  Cresson  in  190(i.  He  was  married  Jan.  4,  1883, 
to  Miss  Sallie  Withers,  of  Johnson  county,  and  one  son,  Morrison  W.,  and  one  daughter, 
Nellie  B.,  are  the  results  of  this  union.  The  wife  died  Alay  21,  1904.  .fudge  Lemons 
was  engaged  in  farming  up  to  1907,  when  he  was  appointed  postmaster  of  Cresson.  At 
present  he  is  also  justice  of  the  peace,  notary  public,  public  weigher,  chairman  board 
of  stewards  M.  E.  church,  and  a member  of  the  mercantile  firm  of  A.  B.  Anderson  & 
Company — supplementing  all  of  which  he  is  a member  of  the  K.  of  P.  lodge.  In  fact. 
Judge  Lemons  is  about  the  “whole  thing’’  in  Cresson.  He  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
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Republican  party  in  Texas,  which  affords  him  a wide  acquaintance  and  many  friends, 
and  all  told,  has  his  hands  full  from  January  to  January. 


McDonald,  John  Clarence 

The  saying  of  an  ancient  jjhilosopher, 
“Choose  your  friends  with  care,  but  select 
your  enemies  with  caution,  ’ ’ plays  but  little 
part  in  the  personalitj"  and  environment  of 
Mr.  John  C.  McDonald,  county  court  clerk  of 
Upshur  county,  Gilmer  being  county  seat.  Pos- 
sibly not  every  man  in  Upshur  county  would 
vote  for  him  for  public  office,  but  few  of  them 
that  would  not  do  so,  are  his  enemies,  and 
still  fewer  of  them  can  say  aught  against  his 
frank  character,  which  is  as  trans2)arent  as  the 
noonday  sun.  Mr.  McDonald  was  born  Aug.  26, 
1884,  on  a farm  in  Ujjshur  county,  and  de- 
scends from  Scotch-Irish  bloqcT.  His  father, 
.T.  W.  McDonald,  was  connected  with  the  w-ell 
known  McDonald  family  in  Wilson  county. 
Middle  Tennessee,  and  he  was  there  born  at 
Lebanon,  county  seat.  During  his  career  in 
Upshur  county  he  followed  farming,  merean- 
tiled,  held  minor  j)ublic  office,  and  uj)  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  in  1895,  was  engaged  in 
buying  cotton — jjassing  away  at  the  age  of 
sixty  years.  His  wife  before  marriage  was 
Miss  Alice  Yeary,  whose  ancestry  trace  back 
to  two  brothers  of  that  name  that  came  over 
from  Ireland,  iiartieipated  in  the  revolution- 
ary war  and  were  aggressive  business  men  on  a large  scale  in  the  East.  Of  this  union 
were  born  one  son  and  one  daughter,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  .John  C.  McDonald,  and 
Mrs.  George  Cope,  whose  husband  is  engaged  in  farming  and  milling  in  Camp  county. 
The  mother  died  in  1884,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five  years.  Hence  it  will  be  seen  that 
Mr.  McDonald’s  mother  died  in  the  year  he  was  born,  and  he  was  left  an  orj)han,  eleven 
years  of  age,  when  his  father  passed  away.  He  was  reared  by  foster  jiarents — Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Reynolds — who  enjoy  the  love  and  respect  of  the  peoi>le  of  Upshur  county. 
Their  truly  hosj)itable  home,  situated  in  the  midst  of  their  large  and  well  iinjirovea  stock 
tfarm,  four  miles  east  of  Gilmer,  is  one  of  the  most  popular  and  old-fashioned  visiting 
jJaces  in  the  countjK  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reynolds  are  known  for  their  broad  symi)athies  and 
many  human  kindnesses  in  life,  but  in  none  of  their  transactions  in  life  have  they  done 
so  well  as  in  that  of  giving  to  Upshur  county  one  of  its  most  popular,  most  moral,  sub- 
stantial and  influential  young  citizens — that  of  County  Clerk  McDonald.  And  in  all  the 
writer’s  experience  he  has  never  known  a man  who  was  so  appreciative  of  what  his 
foster-parents  had  done  for  him,  and  which  can  best  be  expressed  in  the  word  ‘ ‘ grati- 
tude. ’ ’ Mr.  McDonald  is  still  single,  and  makes  his  home  on  the  farm  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Reynolds  as  one  of  the  family,  who  suiiplied  him  with  the  means  for  his  education. 
After  attending  the  public  schools  and  taking  a course  in  Draughon ’s  Business  College 
at  Fort  Worth,  Mr.  McDonald  was  bookkeeper  for  three  years  in  Gilmer.  In  the  Demo- 
cratic jirimary,  July  23,  1910,  he  was  a candidate  for  county  court  clerk  and  led  the  ticket 
against  five  opponents  by  158  votes.  In  the  second  primarj^  he  defeated  his  oyiponent 
by  twenty-eight  votes,  and  he  is  today  one  of  the  youngest  county  court  clerks  in  Texas. 
Born  of  Methodist  Christian  jiarents  and  reared  in  a Christian  home,  Mr.  McDonald  wor- 
shiirs  with  that  denomination.  He  is  a Royal  Arch  Mason,  K.  of  P.  and  W.  O.  W. 
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McILHENNY,  Samuel  Edgar 

In  1870  Dallas  was  a town  of  something  like  seven  or  eight  hundreil  people,  and 
from  that  year  to  the  inesent  time  but  few,  if  any,  of  the  old  settlers  have  been 
more  closely  identified  with  the  commercial  and  social  life  of  this  city  than  Mr.  S.  E. 
^Icllhenny.  Moreover,  but  few  men  in  the  present-day  life  of  Dallas  are  so  familiar, 
and  can  talk  so  interestingly  of  the  city’s  history  and  its  truly  wonderful  growth  and 
development  as  he,  and  basing  his  judgment  on  the  past,  Mr.  McJlhenny  makes  the 
enthusiastic  prediction  that  the  city  will  some  future  day  grow  from  its  present  125,000 
l)opulation  to  250,000  to  300,000  people. 

!^[r.  Mcllhenny  was  born  in  Georgetown,  Ohio,  Oct.  2(1,  1837.  His  father,  Eobert 
Mcllhenny,  was  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  located  at  Georgetown,  Ohio,  when  he 
was  a young  man,  where  he  was  marrie<l  to  Miss  Elizabeth  W.  Campbell,  each  of  them 
being  descendants  of  thoroughly  Scotch  families.  Of  the  children  born  to  them,  one 
daughter  died  young;  Mrs.  Hiram  Waltman  resides  near  Georgetown,  lud. ; Jos.  K.  is 
a merchant  at  Martinsville,  Ind.,  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  S.  E.  Mcllhenny.  In 
1839  the  family,  being  attracted  by  the  name  “Georgetown,’’  removed  from  George- 
town, Ohio,  to  Georgetown,  Ind.,  where  the  father  died  in  the  year  1855,  the  mother 
jiassing  away  while  visiting  in  Iowa  some  years  later.  Maturing  to  young  manhood 
in  Georgetown,  Mr.  S.  E.  Mclihenn}'  engaged  in  mercantiling  there  and  at  Columbus, 
Ind.,  until  1870,  when  he  came  to  Texas.  Coming  out  from  Shreveport,  the  T.  & P. 
railroad  was  builded  only  as  far  as  Hallville;  the  country  crude,  wild  game  abounded, 

and  freighters  and  stage  lines  had  to  be  heavily  guarded  from  the  Indians  and  des- 

peradoes. Here  he  waited  three  days  for  an  opportunity  for  him  and  his  family  to 
“get  over’’  in  the  stage — leaving  behind  two  of  his  trunks  in  December,  he  received 
same  following  April.  On  reaching  Dallas  with  his  wife  and  children,  he  stopped  at 
the  old  Crutchfield  hotel,  and  being  unable  to  find  a vacant  house,  he  purchased  an 
interest  in  this  hostelry,  which  was  one  of  only  two  in  the  town,  that  of  the  Crutch- 
field house.  He  became  connected  w'ith  Windsor  hotel  in  1878,  and  Col.  W.  E.  Hughes, 

owning  both  proj>erties,  finally  consolidated  Le  Grand  wdth  the  Windsor,  and  styled 
same  Grand  Windsor.  For  many  years  the  Grand  Windsor  was  the  pride  of  Dallas  and 
all  Texans,  and  was  the  social,  political  and  commercial  center  of  the  state.  When 

the  old  building  recently  burned  the  last  chapter  was  written  in  one  of  the  most  im- 

portant dramas  of  Texas  history.  Mr.  Mcllhenny  was  associated  with  Crutchfield 
hotel  about  three  years,  all  told;  three  years  in  mercantile  business  on  Court  square, 
after  which  time  he  reverted  to  that  of  an  active  hotel  life,  which  ended  in  1908,  when 
he  and  his  good  wife  retired  to  their  beautiful  home  at  5302  Columbia  avenue.  He  was 

chief  clerk  and  later  manager  of  the  Windsor,  and  Grand  Windsor,  which  connection 

continued  until  1896.  In  the  meantime  he  had  gone  to  Galveston  and  spent  one  year 
in  overhauling  and  permanently  establishing  the  Tremont;  then  he  was  manager  for  one 
year,  and  lessee  for  one  year  of  the  Beech  hotel  during  the  more  prosperous  days  of 
that  institution.  Beginning  in  1897  he  was  chief  clerk  of  the  Oriental  hotel,  Dallas, 
for  one  year,  and  eight  years  manager.  He  then  went  to  Oklahoma  City  and  in  a brief 
period  of  time  succeeded  in  lifting  the  well  known  Lee-Huckins  hotel  to  a higher  plane 
of  poi)ularit,y  with  the  ])ublic.  Back  to  Dallas,  he  was  appointed  receiver  of  the  Majestic, 
now  the  Park  hotel,  by  Judge  Nash,  and  in  one  year’s  time  was  successful  in  closing  the 
I>roceedings.  Having  come  to  Dallas  when  it  had  no  railroad,  Mr.  Mcllhenny  was  local 
stage  agent  for  Sawyer  Ficklin,  who  operated  a stage  line  from  Sedalia,  Mo.,  to 
Dallas,  San  Antonio  and  El  Paso,  Texas — furnishing  a six-horse  stage  each  way  once  a 
day  the  entire  distance,  and  was  the  biggest  thing  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  Pare 
from  Sedalia  to  Dallas  was  $55,  with  extra  charge  for  baggage.  Mr.  Mcllhenny  pur- 
chased stock  in  the  first  street  car  system  established  in  Dallas — oi>erated  from  Central 
depot  via  Main  street  to  Crutchfield  hotel — and  the  first  mule  car  was  driven  by  his 
baby  son,  E.  C.  Mcllhenny.  Mr.  Mcllhenny  was  married  at  Nashville,  Ind.,  Jan.  2, 
1861,  to  Miss  Euth  Manville,  and  of  the  children  born  to  them,  one  daughter  died 
young;  one  son,  Jos.  M.,  died  in  1901;  WTlliam  E.  is  a merchant  at  Seattle,  Wash.; 
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E;  C.  is  in  the  hotel  business  at  Sej^mour,  Texas,  and  Mrs.  Walter  Glower  resides  in 
Dallas.  Mr.  Mcllhenny  has  been  a Mason  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  belongs  to  the 
Scottish  Eite  and  Shriners.  He  was  formerly  a Presbyterian,  but  now  worshij)s  with 
the  Christian  Science  church.  Politically  he  has  never  sought  public  preferment. 

MARSHALL,  James  Monroe 

Mr.  J.  M.  Marshall,  ex-Confederate  soldier  and  one  of  the  most  influential  citizens 
of  Gilmer,  was  born  on  a farm  in  Chambers  county,  Alabama,  Nov.  8,  1846.  His  father, 
Jesse  S.  Marshall,  was  a native  of  Coweta  county,  Georgia,  where  he  matured  to  young 
manhood,  and  was  married  to  Miss  Catherine  Shaw,  her  native  state  being  South  Caro- 
lina. Six  sons  and  four  daughters  blessed  this  union,  and  those  now  living  are  as 
follows:  Hon.  Ed.  P.  Marshall,  retired  lawyer  of  Dallas;  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Boyd,  Mrs. 

Lucia  A.  Ward  and  Mrs.  Martha  Walker,  all  of  Wise  county,  and  -J.  M.  Marshall,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch.  The  famih'  moved  from  their  Georgia  home  to  Chambers  county, 
Alabama,  and  resided  there  for  a number  of  years,  and  came  to  Texas  in  18.52,  settling 
on  a farm  in  Upshur  county,  near  Gilmer,  county  seat,  when  the  country  was  yet  in  its 
crude  state  of  development.  Mr.  Marshall,  senior,  was  one  of  Upshur  county’s  first 
treasurers,  held  that  ofiice  for  four  years,  and  was  an  influential  worker  in  the  Baptist 
church.  He  died  in  1879,  aged  seventy-seven  years.  His  wife  died  'in  1874,  aged 
sixty-eight  years. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Marshall  lived  on  a farm  until  he  was  twenty-eight  years  old.  In  1874 
he . was  elected  county  court  clerk  of  Upshur  county,  and  served  four  years.  He  was 
chosen  county  treasurer  and  held  this  office  two  years,  and  in  the  meantime  engaged  in 
the  mercantile  business  in  Gilmer,  which  he  continued  for  fifteen  years.  He  next  devoted 
six  years  of  his  time  to  the  profession  of  bookkeeping,  and  retired  from  mercantile  life 
to  take  charge  and  wind  up  some  pending  estates.  For  the  past  two  years  he  has  been 
serving  in  the  capacity  of  city  secretary  of  Gilmer,  treasurer,  tax  collector  and  assessor 
and  water  commissioner,  which  keeps  him  a -very  busy  man.  Mr.  Marshall  was  married 
Oct.  12,  1870,  to  Miss  Lavinia  Boyd,  who  was  born  and  reared  in  Upshur  county.  Of 
the  nine  children  born  to  them  two  are  dead,  and  the  following  is  a list  of  those  living: 

F.  M.,  W.  H.,  E.  A.,  W.  A.  and  H.  H.  Marshall,  and  Mrs.  H.  N.  Quin,  of  Farmersville. 

Mr.  Marshall  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army  at  the  age  of  seventeen  at  Gilmer,  Aug. 
15,  1864,  Company  D,  Lane ’s  Texas  Bangers,  and  campaigned  through  Arkansas  and 
Texas.  When  the  war  closed  in  was  in  South  Texas  engaged  in  pressing  deserters  and 
others  evading  army  dutj^  into  service.  Mr.  Marshall  is  a Master  Mason,  and  has  bees 
a member  in  good  standing  of  this,  the  father  of  all  secret  orders,  for  the  past  thirty- 
three  years.  He  also  belongs  to  the  W.  O.  W.  and  the  Baptist  church,  of  which  denom- 
ination he  has  in  the  past  served  as  superintendent  of  Sunday  school  for  about  twenty- 
five  years.  Mr.  Marshall  is  a man  of  enthusiasm  and  “boiling  over’’  with  that  rare 
and  delicate  quality  known  as  character,  which  enables  a man  to  enjoy  every  hour  he 
lives.  It  is  not  indulging  dn  mere  empty  words  to  say  that  he  has  been  a good  and 
usefnl  citizen,  and  the  people  of  Upshur  county  not  onlj^  respect,  but  love  him.  When 
his  family  came  to  that  county  Gilmer  had  about  400  people,  wild  game  abounded 

plentifully,  and  he  has  seen  as  many  as  forty  deer  in  a bunch. 

MAXWELL,  John 

Mr.  John  Maxwell,  one  of  the  well  known  attorneys  of  Central  Texas,  and  at  this 
writing  (1911)  representative  of  McLennan  county  to  the  lower  house  of  the  state 

legislature,  was  born  at  Buena  Vista,  Shelby  county.  East  Texas,  March  8,  1875.  His 
paternal  ancestry  can  be  traced  back  four  generations  to  Virginia,  when  the  third  great- 
grandfather, Thomas  Maxwell,  was  defended  in  court  by  the  immortal  Patrick  Henry 
as  an  attorney,  when  the  Established  Church  of  England  sought  to  restrain  him  from 
preaching  the  Gospel.  His  second  great-grandfather,  John  Maxwell,  was  born  in  Cul- 
]>epper  county,  Va.,  and  married  one  of  Patrick  Henry’s  nieces.  His  grandfather,  Benson 
Maxwell,  w’as  a wealthy  and  aristocratic  Georgia  planter.  The  father  of  the  subject  of 
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this  review,  Kev.  W.  1{.  Maxwell,  was  born  in  Tolbert  county,  (.!a,,  in  1839;  graduated  in 
Mercer  I’niversity,  of  that  state,  in  ]S(il,  and  was  a Confederate  soldier.  He  was  initi- 
ated in  the  Fourth  (Jeorgia  regiment  as  captain  of  his  company,  was  in  nianj’-  of  the 
more  desperate  battles  and  was  twice  wounded.  He  was  with  Gen.  Stonewall  Jackson  at 
Chauceloi'sville,  and  afterwards  followeil  the  fortunes  of  Gen.  Forrest.  Bro.  Maxwell 
changed  his  residence  from  Hast  Texas  to  Helton,  Bell  count}’,  in  1883,  and  later  resigned 
a twelve-years’  jiastorate  at  Temjile  to  accejd  the  charge  at  Cuero,  and  dieil  soon  after- 
wards at  that  place,  mourned  by  a wide  acquaintance.  He  preached  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
for  about  thirty  years,  and  for  many  years  was  state  su|ierintendent  of  Bajjtist  Sun- 
day school  missions,  as  he  was  also  a member  of  the  general  mission  board.  He 
was  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  beloved  Ba])tist  ministers  in-  Texas  during  his 
day.  Mr.  Maxwell's  mother  was  formerly  iMiss  Melissa  Anne  Williams,  who  was 
born  in  Louisiana,  but  reared  in  Green  county,  Alabama.  Her  marriage  took  j)lace 
in  18()o,  and  six  sons  and  four  daughters  was  the  result  of  this  union.  At  this  writing 
i\Irs.  Maxwell  is  living  with  her  son,  John,  in  Waco,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five. 

!Mr.  John  iMaxwell  is  a graduate  of  Baylor  Fniversity.  He  taught  five  years  in  the 
Waco  high  school,  and  served  three  years  as  deputy  district  clerk.  He  attended  the 
law  department  at  Ann  Arbor  (Mich.)  Fnixersity,  and  was  admitted  to  jiractice  in  1907. 
He  did  not  begin  i)ractice,  however,  until  1909,  on  account  of  his  duties  as  district  clerk. 
In  1908  Mr.  Maxwell  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature,  and  re-elected  in  1910 — both 
times  without  opi)Osition,  which  reflects  his  standing  among  the  people  of  his  home 
county.  He  was  one  of  the  promoters  and  organizers  of  the  Young  Men’s  Business 
League,  which  has  done  so  much  to  shake  the  lethargy  from  Waco  and  to  bring  about 
our  present  wonderful  develoi)tnent  and  pleasing  jirosperity.  Mr.  Maxwell  is  a Baptist, 
a Pretorian,  Maccabee,  W.  O.  W.,  a Boyal  Arch  Mason,  and  is  a Past  Master  of  Waco 
Lodge  No.  92,  A.  F.  & A.  M. 

MELTON,  J.  D. 

The  Melton  family  is  another  of  Alabama 's  strong  contributions  to  the  better-class 
citizenship  of  Ho[d\ins  county,  Mr.  Tom  iMelton,  father  of  the  subject  now  under  review, 
coming  from  that  state  to  Texas  and  settling  in  Hopkins  county  in  18.59.  He  was  a 
Confederate  soldier,  conies  from  a family  of  soil  tillers,  and  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah 
Sullivan,  a native  of  Mississippi,  whose  jiarents  moved  to  Hopkins  county  when  she 
was  nine  years  old,  and  both  of  whom  are  still  living  on  their  farm  in  this  county — five 
sons  and  three  daughters  being  the  result  of  this  union.  Mr.  .1.  L).  Melton,  son,  was  born 
in  this  county  Oct.  17,  1881.  After  attending  the  public  schools  he  strengthened  his  edu- 
cation by  coursing  through  the  East  Texas  Normal,  of  Commerce,  and  Emerson  College,  of 
Campbell,  Texas.  His  initial  exjierience  in  school  teaching  was  at  Sherley,  this  county, 
where  he  taught  three  years,  after  which  he  was  for  two  years  in  charge  of  the  Seymour 
school;  three  years  that  of  Paint  Eock;  one  year  at  Old  Tarrant,  and  one  year  at 
Nelt-a,  all  of  this  county.  In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Melton  has  been  engaged  in  farming, 
never  having  lost  his  love  nor  forsook  the  following  that  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
character,  and  owns  a valuable  ninety-acre  farm  six  miles  south  of  Sulphur  Springs.  He 
was  married  to  Miss  Leonna  Kobinson,  daughter  of  “Buck”  Kobinson,  a ]>rogressive 
farmer  of  this  county,  Nov.  20,  1910. 

Yielding  to  the  demands  of  his  many  loyal  friends  in  this  county,  Mr.  Melton  entered 
the  last  July  primary  against  six  opponents  for  the  office  of  tax  assessor  of  Hopkins 
county,  and  won  the  nomination  by  289  votes,  his  vote  in  the  following  regular  election 
being  2,045.  The  office  of  tax  assessor  is  a difficult  one  to  fill  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  every  property  owner  in  the  county,  but  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  Mr.  Melton  is 
undeviatingly  courteous  in  his  contact  with  the  public,  and  makes  no  invidious  dis- 
criminations with  those  having  business  to  transact  in  his  office.  He  is  a gentleman  in 
all  that  the  term  implies,  and  should  he  seek  an  endorsement  of  his  administration  in 
the  form  of  a re-election  he  would  be  a difficult  man  to  defeat.  Mr.  Melton  is  a Metho- 
dist, Mason  and  M'.  O.  W. 
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MUHL,  J.  A.  , 

It  is  not  generally  known  in  Central  Texas  that  a man  who  was  for  many  years 
identified  with  the  welfare  and  develoinnent  of  Waco  was  the  original  inventor  of  machin- 
ery for  the  manufacture  of  artificfal  ice,  aud  the  records  in  the  patent  office  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  amply  sustain  this  honor.  That  man  was  A.  Muhl,  aud  was  born  in  Paris, 
France,  his  ancestry  emenating  from  Alsace.  He  attended  college  in  his  native  city, 
served  his  time  in  the  French  army,  and  learned  the  machinist  and  locksmith  trade. 
Being  a mechanical  genius,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  making  ice  by  artificial  methods, 
and  accordingly  constructed  his  devices  to  develop  the  process.  Appreciating  the  liberal 
advantages  afforded  by  the  American  government  he  came  to  this  country  at  the  age 
of  thirty-four,  more  thoroughly  perfected  his  machinery  and  registered  his  patents, 
numerous  in  nature.  However,  his  descriptions  and  claims  were  not  properly  registered, 
and  by  devious  methods  he  was  defrauded  of  the  results  of  his  genius  and  labor.  Leav- 
ing Washington,  he  went  to  Atlanta,  New  Orleans,  and  finally  established  the  first  ice 
plant  at  San  Antonio.  Here  he  was  married  to  Miss  Josephine  Fischer,  in  1866,  and 
thirteen  children  were  born  to  them — three  of  whom  are  dead.  Mr.  Muhl  came  to 
Waco  in  1871,  and  established  the  first  ice  plant  in  this  city  where  now  stands  the 
power  house  of  the  Citizens  Street  Bailway  Company,  which  he  owned  and  conducted  for 
ten  years  and  which  he  traded  for  the  Conger  & Wilcox  machine  shojis.  He  then  founded 
the  Star  Foundry  & Iron  Works,  for  the  manufacture  of  structural  iron  building  materials, 
and  later  a boiler  and  machine  works,  both  of  which  he  conducted  for  a number  of 
years.  He  then  went  to  Temple  and  was  in  charge  of  the  ice  plant  at  that  place  when 
he  died  in  1881,  and  w'as  bnried  in  Waco.  His  wife  died  suddenly  in  1901.  Mr.  J.  A. 
Muhl,  his  son,  was  born  in  San  Antonio,  Aug.  27,  1868.  Under  the  tutelage  of  his  father 
he  was  highly  developed  along  mechanical  lines,  esfiecially  in  machinery  aud  ice  manufac- 
turing. Long  connected  with  water-works,  he  was  for  ten  years  chief  engineer  of  the 
Geyser  ice  .plant  in  this  city,  and  at  the  present  time  has  charge  of  the  Brazos  Ice 
Company’s  industry.  He  also  owns  a four-ton  plant  of  his  own  at  705  South  Eleventh, 
street,  which  he  anticipates  enlarging  in  the  future.  He  wms  married  to  Miss  Margaret 
Philbin,  who  was  born  in  Ireland,  April  3,  1894.  They  have  two  daughters  and  five 
sons,  and  three  children  dead. 

MOFFETT,  Hon.  J.  William 

Hon.  J.  William  Moffett,  of  Abilene,  needs  no  introduction  to  the  people  of  Texas. 
His  ability  as  a lawyer  and  law  editor,  together  with  his  active  participation  in  the 
affairs  of  state  during  past  years,  has  not  only  given  him  prominence  and  reputation, 
but  secured  for  him  a place  on  the  pages  of  history  that  is  by  no  means  insignificant. 
As  one  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  Taylor  county.  Central  West  Texas,  it  is  our 
pleasure  to  incorporate  due  and  apj^ropriate  mention  of  him  in  this  book.  Mr.  Moffett 
is  a Texan  by  birth,  having  been  born  at  Bedias,  Grimes  county,  June  17,  1858,  and  was 
the  youngest  child  in  a list  of  three  sons  and  five  daughters  of  T.  C.  P and  Unity  (Davis) 
Moffett.  Of  the  children  now  living  are:  J.  William  Moffett,  the  sub,ject  of  this  review; 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Green,  of  Dallas,  and  Mrs.  Julia  T.  Isbell,  of  lola,  Texas.  The  father,  T.  C.  P. 
Moffett,  was  born  and  reared  on  a farm  near  Crystal  Springs,  in  Copiah  county.  Miss., 
and  was  there  married  to  Miss  Unity  Davis  in  about  1844.  In  1846  they  migrated  to 
Texas,  and  settled  at  Bedias,  in  Grimes  county,  where  the  husband  died  in  1876,  aged  sixty 
years.  He  was  a farmer  and  stock  raiser,  also  owned  several  slaves  and  was  a Confed- 
erate soldier  In  the  Civil  -war  that  followed.  At  the  time  of  leaving  his  native  home  in 
Mississippi  he  had  a brother,  Ulysus  Moffett,  in  charge  of  the  Crystal  Springs  school, 
and  this  branch  of  the  family  still  lingers  in  that  grand  old  state.  Mrs.  Moffett  (mother 
of  J.  William  Moffett)  died  at  Temple,  Texas,  in  1885,  aged  fifty-nine  years. 

Mr.  J.  William  Moffett  comes  of  Scotch-Irish  parentage,  and  matured  to  manhood  in 
Grimes  and  Bell  counties.  He  was  educated  in  A.  & M.  College,  Bryan,  and  Baylor 
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rnivcrsity,  Waco,  f>i adiiating  from  the  last  named  institution  in  1882  with  a A.  B.  degree. 
He  tauglit  in  the  inihlic  schools  of  Bell  count}'  for  three  years,  and  during  the  last  term, 
in  1885-t),  was  prineijial  of  the  high  school  at  Temjde.  He  read  law  under  the  tutelage 
of  Stewart  & Harris,  Waco,  and  was  ailmitted  to  the  Bell  county  bar  in  188(i,  where  he 
])racticed  until  HlOo.  Then  spent  three  years  in  IMidland,  W'est  Texas,  where  he  served  as 
county  attorney  of  Miilland  county.  From  this  point  he  chose  to  make  Abilene  his  home 
in  BIOS,  and  has  since  actively  identified  himself  with  the  growth  and  development  of  that 
l>art  of  grand  old  Texas.  Years  ago  Hr.  Moffett  took  an  active  jiart  in  the  ])olitieal 
affairs  of  Texas,  but  of  more  recent  years  has  confined  himself  to  his  profession  and  the 
writing  and  editing  of  his  law  books,  which  have  given  him  an  exalted  standing  among 
the  legal  fraternity  of  the  state,  his  study  in  letters  of  law  beginning  in  1902.  The 
first  edition  of  “Moffett’s  Civil  Form  Book  for  Texas’’  was  issued  in  1903;  second 
edition  in  1907,  and  the  third  e<lition  in  1911.  He  was  editor  of  the  fourth  edition  of 
“Wilson’s  Criminal  Form  Book,”  whiidi  is  now  being  put  on  the  market.  Still  another 
work  of  Mr.  Moffett’s  individual  effort  is  “Moffett’s  Law  of  Fxemiitions  and  Writs  of 
Texas,’’  which  is  also  going  on  the  market  this  }'ear,  1912.  These  books  have  all  becomo 
standard  works,  and  can  be  found  in  very  nearly  every  law  office  in  Texas.  Mr.  Moffett 
was  marrieil  to  Miss  Emma  1).  Feed,  of  Temple,  and  they  have  three  daughters,  as  follows: 
Misses  Una,  May  and  Maude  Moffett.  The  Moffett  family,  for  generations  back,  have 
worshipi)ed  with  the  Missionary  Bajdist  church,  of  which  denomination  Mr.  Moffett 
served  as  clerk  at  Temple  for  fifteen  years,  and  a lesser  number  of  years  as  superintendent 
of  Sunday  school  along  the  line  of  his  career.  He  also  belongs  to  the  Maccabees  and  K. 
of  P.  secret  orders. 

MUNROE,  Judge  Calvin  Jones 

.fudge  C.  .T.  Munroe,  of  Anson,  seat  of  government  of  the  splendid  county  of  -Jones, 
was  born  Aug.  8,  1842,  at  Carthage,  North  Carolina,  and  comes  of  Scotch  descent.  His 
l)aternal  grandfather,  Malcom  Munroe,  was  born  and  reared  in  North  Carolina,  and 
fought  in  the  revolutionary  war  under  Gen.  Geo.  Washington.  He  was  a farmer,  and 
died  in  Talladega  county,  Alabama,  in  18.5(i,  to  which  state  he  had  migrated  many  years 
previous.  .Judge  Munroe ’s  father,  Archibald  Munroe,  was  also  J)orn  in  North  Carolina, 
but  whether  in  Moore  or  Montgomery  county  of  that  state,  is  not  clear  to  his  mind.  He 
was  born  in  1797,  took  a warm  interest  in  all  public  affairs,  and  served  for  a number  of 
years  as  sheriff:'  of  his  native  county,  also  merchandised  in  Carthage  and  Fayetteville.  He 
was  married  to  Miss  Terry  Cochran,  and  of  the  seven  i laughters  and  three  sons  born  to 
them,  two  sons  and  three  daughters  are  now  living,  all  residing  in  Alabama,  excepting 
.Judge  C.  J.  Munroe,  whose  name  cajitions  this  article.  In  1844  the  family  moved  to 
Clay  county,  AlaJ)ama,  where  the  father  died  in  1880,  on  the  farm  on  which  he  had 
originally  settled,  and  in  the  same  building  erected  by  him  at  the  beginning  of  his 
residence  there.  He  was  reared  as  a Scotch  Presbyterian,  but  in  later  years  professed 
the  Methodist  doctrine  and  died  in  this  faith  as  a consistent  member  and  Christian. 
Eegarding  .Judge  Munroe ’s  mother’s  people  he  knows  J)ut  little,  she  having  passed  away 
in  the  Alabama  home  in  18.59,  also  a devoted  member  of  the  M.  E.  church. 

.Judge  Munroe  was  the  eighth  child  of  the  ten  children  in  the  family,  and  matured 
to  manhood  in  farm  life  in  Alabama.  In  .January  1873,  he  came  to  Texas.  He  spent 
one  year  in  Gatesville,  Coryell  county;  one  year  in  Falls  county,  and  twelve  years  in 
McLennan  county.  In  the  fall  of  1886  he  came  to  .lones  county,  and  began  farming  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  it.  In  1890  he  was  elected  county  judge,  and  became  a citizen 
of  Anson  for  the  pur])ose  of  discharging  his  official  duties.  In  1908  he  was  chosen  justice  of 
the  j)eace  by  the  people  of  Anson,  was  re-elected  in  1910  and  is  now  serving  his  second  term. 
When  the  Civil  war  came  on  .Judge  Alunroe  enlisted  Aug.  14,  1861,  in  Talladega  (later 
made  Clay  county)  county,  Ala.,  in  Comi)any  G,  Twenty-fifth  Alabama  regiment,  Capt. 
Joe  McGann  and  Col.  .John  Q.  Jjoomis.  Three  of  the  hardest  fought  battles  in  which  he 
participated  were  those  of  Shiloh,  Franklin  and  Nashville,  Tenn.  Aside  from  these 
engagements  he  was  in  twelve  other  battles,  among  which  might  be  mentioned  that  of 
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Missionary  Eidge,  Chiekamaugua,  Dalton  and  on  past  Atlanta  in  harassing  “Sherman 
on  his  march  to  the  sea.”  In  the  battle  of  Kinston,  N.  C.,  March  10,  1865,  which  took 
place  just  previous  to  the  Bentonville  fight,  the  last  before  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Jos.  E. 
Johnston’s  army,  at  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  Judge  Munroe  was  wounded,  from  which  he  was 
confined  to  his  bed  and  crutches  for  nine  months,  and  reached  home  May  9th,  the  day 
of  Gen.  Lee’s  surrender.  .Judge  Munroe  was  married  Nov.  4,  1869,  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Brown,  of  Webster  county,  Ga.,  and  they  have  three  sous  and  one  daughter  living,  and 
one  son  dead.  Judge  Munroe  is  a Mason  and  a Methodist,  being  at  the  present  time 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  that  church,  and  for  the  jjast  twenty  years,  at 
different  places,  has  served  on  the  board  of  stewards  and  as  superintendent  of  Sunday 
school.  He  is  also  a member  of  the  local  camp  of  the  U.  C.  Veterans.  Judge  Munroe  has 
a splendid  record  on  the  bench,  is  a good  man  and  a Christian  gentleman,  and  is  not  only 
public  spirited  in  developing  his  local  country,  but  is  charitable  and  kind  to  the  poor. 
No  man  in  Jones  county  has  more  friends  than  Judge  Munroe.  He  gave  it  to  the  writer 
that  Anson  was  established  in  1881;  has  been  twice  burned  out;  has  a fine  set  of  business 
men,  and  the  town  has  been  noted  for  many  years  as  one  of  the  best  cotton  markets  in 
West  Texas. 

MORGAN,  Judge  Franklin  Pierce 

Judge  Morgan  was  born  in  Coosa  county, 
Alabama,  June  2,  1834 — during  the  period  of 
turbulence  approaching  the  Civil  war.  Coming 
to  Texas  with  his  parental  family  in  1869,  they 
chose  settlement  in  Comanche  county,  then  a 
far-western  country,  where  the  wild  Comanche 
Indians,  the  \yolves,  panthers  and  game  roamed 
almost  at  will  and  unrestrained  oier  the  ranges, 
and  Texas  was  ruled  by  the  iron  rod  of  military 
and  Carpetbagism,  in  the  days  of  reconstruc- 
tion under  Edmon  J.  Davis. 

Essentially  a self-educated  and  self-made 
man.  Judge  Morgan  w'as  elected  clerk  of  the 
District  Court  of  Hood  county,  Texas,  in  No- 
vember, 1878,  and  served  in  that  capacity  three 
consecutive  terms.  Studied  law  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  tlie  bar  in  1882,  under  the  Hon.  A.  J. 
Hood,  then  District  Judge,  in  Weatherford, 
Parker  county,  this  state.  Locating  in  Haskell 
county  territory  in  1884,  he  took  a conspicuous 
part  in  organizing  that  county;  was  chosen  the 
first  county  attorney,  and  was  several  times  sub- 
sequently re-elected  to  this  office  and  that  of 
county  judge.  In  1897  Judge  Morgan,  with  his 
family,  went  to  California  and  spent  two  years, 
and  xhen  five  years  in  Western  Oregon,  but 
realizing  that  “Texas  was  the  only  country  on  earth,”  returned  to  the  Lone  Star  State  in 
1904 — residing  at  West  for  six  years,  and  coming  to  Waco  in  1910.  Judge  Morgan’s  father, 
James  Milton  Morgan,  was  of  pure  Scotch  descent.  He  was  born,  reared  and  lived  a farmer 
in  Coosa  county.  Ala.,  where  he  died  in  November,  1859 — when  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
five  years  old.  His  mother’s  maiden  name  wms  Miss  Sallie  Carter,  daughter  of  Thos.  Carter, 
an  Irishman,  who  was  a pioneer  settler  in  Coosa  county,  Ala.,  in  1835.  F'our  sons  and  two 
daughters  were  born  to  this  union,  and  Mrs.  Morgan  is  now  living  in  East  Texas  at  the  ripe 
age  of  seventy-one.  .Judge  Morgan  was  married  in  December,  1581,  to  Miss  Lavinia  Ely,  of 
Erath  county,  and  the  names  of  their  children  are  as  follows:  Milton  P.,  printer;  Chas.  L., 
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tattoo  artist,  and  Otto  G.,  telefjrapher,  all  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  Miss  Grace.  Judge 
Morgan’s  residence  is  at  the  corner  o?  Sanger  and  20th  streets. 

Judge  Morgan  always  takes  a leading  j>art  in  all  the  public  (juestions  of  the  day  affecting 
the  welfare  of  the  jieople  and  Ihe  uplift  of  nmn — standing  for  the  right  and  condemning  the 
wrong  in  i)rivate  and  jiublic  life.  Since  locating  in  IVaco  he  is  rapidly  winning  his  way 
among  tlie  leading  attorneys  and  substantial  citizenship  of  McLennan  county — practicing 
in  all  the  state  and  federal  courts,  with  office  at  the  courthouse.  He  is  an  enthusiastic  Pro- 
hibitionist, and  believes  in  sej)arating  the  state  and  government  from  the  liquor  traffic,  and 
eliminating  and  banishing  the  traffic  as  a commodity  of  commerce,  because  it  is  a useless  and 
unnecessary  article.  He  contends  tliat  its  manufacture  and  sale  sliould  be  suj)pressed  and 
prohibited  because  it  is  detrimental  to  society,  church,  religion  and  morality.  Just  at  this 
writing  Judge  Morgan  is  preparing  to  publish  a book  on  the  negro  question,  his  origin,  bring- 
ing to  this  country,  and  advancement — and  advocates  the  colonizing  and  return  to  their  natural 
country,  Africa. 


MILLER,  Capt.  William  Andrew 

During  the  Civil  war  Leslie’s  Weekly  published  current  accounts  of  the  various  battles 
that  took  place,  and  for  the  past  several  months  they  have  been  reproducing  a page  per  issue 
of  this  matter  from  their  files.  Some  of  the  statements  that  are  so  absolutely  absurd  can  only 
be  excused  on  the  basis  that  they  were  written  by  Northern  writers,  based  on  sectional  bias, 
and  the  wish  being  father  to  the  facts.  Again  it  shows  what  ridiculous  “stuff”  was  “un- 
loaded” on  the  public  at  the  expense  of  the  South  and  the  Southern  Confederacy.  For 
instance,  in  its  report  on  the  battle  of  Wilson’s  Creek,  Mo.:  “That  the  Federals  had  .'5,500 

men  and  the  Confederates  had  23,000;  that  the  Federals  dislodged  the  enemy  from  its  strong 
position  in  good  order,  with  a loss  of  200  men,  and  that  the  Confederate  forces  lost  several 
times  that  number.”  One  of  the  sane  subjects,  known  as  a cool  and  collected  soldier  in  time 
of  battle,  that  took  part  in  this  engagement,  was  Capt.  W.  A.  Miller,  of  Henderson,  Texas. 
Capt.  Miller  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Confederate  pickets  had  been  withdrawn  the  night 
before  the  battle — for  what  reason  he  knew  not — and  that  they  were  surprised  by  the  Federals 
early  in  tlie  morning;  ninety  per  cent  of  them  being  still  in  bed  when  the  Federals  opened 
fire  on  the  Confederate  camps.  The  Confederates  had  about  5,000  men  and  the  Federals 
about  10,000,  according  to  the  Federal  reports,  which  was  captured  by  the  Confederates. 
Where  Gen.  Lyon  (F'ederal)  was  killed  one  could  walk  on  dead  men  for  a space  of  three 
acres,  and  Gen.  Sigel’s  Corps,  next  in  command,  was  cut  to  pieces. 

Capt.  Miller  was  born  on  his  father’s  plantation  in  Bartow  county,  Georgia,  Aug.  17, 
1837.  The  family  moved  to  Busk  county,  Texas,  in  1838,  where  Capt.  Miller  was  schooled  at 
Fowler  Institute,  a Methodist  institution  at  Henderson,  county  seat.  On  June  9,  1861,  he 
enlisted  in  the  Confederate  arniy,  Co.  B,  3d  Texas  Cavalry,  and  continued  in  this  branch  of 
service  until  the  close  of  the  war.  His  campaigning  was  largely  through  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana.  Took  part  in  battles  of  Wilson’s  Creek,  Elkhorn,  against  Indians 
in  Osage  Nation,  and  Farmington.  Upon  reorganization,  he  came  back  west  of  the  Missis- 
sijjpi  river,  and  raised  Co.  F,  Lane’s  Beg.,  of  which  he  became  first  lieutenant,  and  shortly 
afterwards  captain.  Participated  in  battles  of  Prairie  Grove,  Dripping  Springs,  Pleasant  Hill, 
Mansfield,  Simsport,  not  to  mention  numerous  skirmishes  that  took  place  in  the  meantime. 
When  peace  was  declared  Capt.  Miller  was  at  St.  Gabriel,  Williamson  county,  Texas.  The  war 
being  over,  he  settled  down  to  business — farming  and  selling  goods.  He  was  in  the  mercantile 
business  at  Bellview  and  Hallville,  Texas,  during  brief  intervals,  and  coming  to  Longview 
in  1871,  he  was  the  first  man  to  sell  goods  at  this  place — his  store  being  at  what  is  now  known 
as  Gans’  Old  Corner.  His  store  burned  in  1872,  and  he  has  since  been  engaged  in  cotton 
buying  throughout  the  territory  of  Texas,  Henderson  still  being  his  home.  Capt.  Miller 
was  married  Feb.  16,  1893,  to  Miss  Libbie  Barber,  of  Gregg  county,  and  she  died  in  the 
infancy  of  her  child,  Libbie,  in  1895.  Capt.  Miller  is  a man  of  high  order  of  intelligence,  is 
companionable,  and  is  an  interesting  conversationalist.  He  bought  cotton  on  a very  respect- 
able scale  until  1910,  when  he  retired  from  the  business. 
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Capt.  Miller’s  father,  John  C.  Miller,  ^yas  born  in  South  Carolina,  his  people  moving  to 
Georgia  when  he  was  a boy.  The  family  came  to  Texas  in  1839,  and  the  father  being  a land 
surveyor  platted  the  townsite  of  Henderson  in  1843.  He  was  first  district  clerk  of  Eusk 
county,  afterwards  county  .judge  for  many  years,  and  died  in  1871;  aged  sixty-eight  years. 
Capt.  Miller’s  mother  died  in  1851. 

MARSHALL,  Dr.  Walter  Lawrence 

Dr.  W.  L.  Marshall  was  born  March  18,  1833,  at  Nashville,  Tenm,  and  is  directly  related 
to  the  Marshall  family  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky — which  includes  John  Marshall,  the  first 
chief  justice  of  the  United  States.  Dr.  Marshall’s  father.  Geo.  W.  Marshall,  was  a plan- 
tation owner  and  slaveholder  in  the  early  days  of  Middle  Tennessee,  but  located  at  Hunts- 
ville, Ala.,  in  1846,  where  he  was  married  to  Miss  Helen  Slaughter,  who  was  born  in  Kich- 
mond,  Va.  Of  this  union  seven  daughters  and  three  sons  were  born,  of  which  there  are  now 
living  Mrs.  Capt.  Stewart  and  Mrs.  Julia  Howard,  of  Van  Buren,  Ark.;  Mrs.  Mattie  Ensil- 
ing, Dallas;  Mrs.  Thos.  McNeir,  Caro;  Win.  Marshall,  Mineola,  and  Dr.  Marshall.  The 
family  moved  from  Huntsville,  Ala.,  to  Van  Buren,  Ark.,  in  1858,  where  the  father  died. 
He  was  a Mason,  and  fought  in  the  Confederate  army.  The  mother  died  in  Longview  in 
1906,  aged  ninety-nine  years  and  four  days. 

Dr.  W.  L.  Marshall  was  seven  years  old  when  the  family  left  Tennessee,  and  spent  his 
boyhood  days  in  Huntsville,  Ala.,  and  Van  Buren,  Ark.  Choosing  the  study  of  medicine, 
he  graduated  in  the  medical  department  of  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  in  1858,  and 
settled  for  practice  at  Tahlequah,  Cherokee  Nation,  where  he  was  located  when  the  Civil  war 
came  on.  While  mustering  a company  from  this  point,  he  was  a candidate  for  surgeon. 
Being  defeated,  he  went  to  Van  Buren,  Ark.,  and  enlisted  May  15,  1861.  In  the  meantime. 
Col.  Stanwaitie’s  Indian  .Eegiment  had  been  organized,  chose  Dr.  Marshall  as  assistant 
surgeon,  rank  of  captain,  and  he  returned  to  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  accepted  this  honor. 
In  the  battle  of  Wilson’s  Creek,  fought  Aug.  10,  1861,  Dr.  Marshall  received  a bayonet 
wound  in  the  arm  and  a bullet  wound  in  the  top  of  his  head.  Was  shot  in  the  shoulder  with 
a poisoned  arrow  by  a Comanche  Indian  in  August,  1863,  and  in  battle  of  Poison  Springs, 
in  October,  1863,  was  shot  in  the  left  leg.  Being  incapacitated  on  account  of  his  wounds 
Dr.  Marshall  was  transferred  from  the  cavalry  service  to  the  hospital  department  for  post 
duty  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark.;  w'as  later  sent  to  Fort  Washita,  I.  T.;  thence  to  Shrevesport,  La., 
thence  to  Jefferson,  Texas,  where  he  was  at  close  of  the  war.  It  was  at  this  place  that  Dr. 
Marshall  took  a prominent  part  in  the  bitter  struggle  against  Carpetbag  rule,  and  was  made 
a prisoner  anent  the  murder  of  their  local  member  of  the  state  legislature,  who  had  made 
himself  offensive  to  southern  sentiment  and  southern  people.  Dr.  Marshall  lived  in  Jeffer- 
son from  1863  to  1878;  spent  one  year  in  Harrison  county,  and  came  to  this  (Gregg)  county 
in  1879 — and  for  the  past  eighteen  years  has  been  a citizen  of  Longview.  It  has  fell  to  his 
distinguished  honor  to  have  been  on  the  staff  (medical  department)  of  three  of  Texas’  best 
known  governors,  viz. ; Gen.  Sul  Eoss,  Hogg  and  Culberson.  Dr.  Marshall  was  married 
Sept.  16,  1864,  at  Jefferson,  to  Miss  Mattie  Joplin;  by  whom  he  had  eight  daughters,  of 

whom  three  are  living.  He  was  a second  time  married  Sept.  19,  1892,  to  Miss  Minnie  FiZell, 

of  Austin,  Texas,  and  with  whom  he  is  now'  happily  living.  Dr.  Marshall  has  been  a Mason 
since  1863,  and  belongs  to  the  Christian  church  and  the  local  camp,  John  B.  Gregg,  U.  C.  V. 
Personally,  Dr.  Marshall  has  lived  the  life  of  much  activity,  a useful  citizen,  and  has  meas- 
ured up  to  all  the  essential  requirements  of  a southern  gentleman  and  that  of  the  noted 

Marshall  family,  of  which  he  is  a direct  descendant. 

McCullough,  judge  Thomas  L. 

Judge  “Tom”  McCullough,  son  of  an  ex-Confederate  soldier  and  judge  of  the  Mc- 
Lennan county  court,  w'as  born  in  Falls  county,  Texas,  May  31,  1869,  and  there  matured  to 
young  manhood.  His  father  before  him,  Capt.  Edward  McCullough,  was  a direct  descendant 
from  the  McCullough  family  of  historical  note  in  old  Virginia  before  that  state  was  divided — 
he  having  been  born  in  Hampshire  county.  West  Virginia,  in  1840.  He  was  a citizen  of  Jasper 
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county.  Missouii.  when  the  Civil  war  came  on,  where  he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army  and 
fought  under  the  intrejiid  Gen.  Price  and  others  to  the  close  of  hostilities — beinjr  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  captain  for  bravery  on  the  battle  field.  Peace  being  declared,  he  came  to 
Texas  and  settled  in  Palls  county,  where  he  achieved  success  as  a farmer  and  merchant,  and 
died  rich  in  the  haloes  of  a good  name  in  the  year  1902,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight.  .Judge 
.McCullough's  mother  was  formerly  Miss  Elizabeth  Piser,  yet  living,  and  the  daughter  of 
W.  .V.  Piser — her  peoj)le  originally  hailing  from  the  Old  X’olunteer  State  of  Tennessee.  The 
children  by  this  marriage  are  as  follows:  Edward,  farmer  and  banker,  of  Waco;  Thomas  L., 

the  subject  of  this  sketch;  W.  H.,  president  Central  Texas  National  Bank,  and  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Dr.  Peitper  ('ompany,  of  Waco;  ^Irs.  W.  W.  .lames,  of  Belton,  and  Mrs.  Dr. 
(i.  S,  .McKeynolds,  of  Teni])le.  .I\ulge  McCullough  obtained  his  education  at  the  hands  of  our 
public  schools,  Southwestern  University,  Georgetown;  and  law  de])artment  Texas  University, 
at  .Vustin,  having  located  in  M'aco  in  1889  and  read  law  under  a preceptor  previous  to  enter- 
ing the  last  named  institution.  Was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1891,  and  served  as  city  attorney 
from  189.5  to  1899.  Was  chosen  county  judge  in  1908  at  the  hands  of  the  voters  of  Mcl..en- 
nan  against  three  opponents,  his  plurality  over  the  strongest  one  being  1,700  votes — and  was 
re-elected  without  oiiposition  in  1910.  One  of  the  results  of  the  jiast  two  years  of  his  ad- 
ministration was  that  of  retiring  .jilSO.OOO  of  the  county’s  bonded  indebtedness,  and  at  the 
same  time  reduced  the  tax  rate  from  33%  to  30  cents  per  $100,  and  lifted  the  transactions  of 
the  office  to  a cash  basis,  never  having  had  an  overdraft.  .\s  a judge  he  is  characterized  by 
the  thoroughness  and  dispatch  with  which  he  disposes  of  business,  for  the  soundness  of  his 
legal  views,  undaunted  courage,  absolute  fairness,  and  his  wide  scope  of  investigation.  As  a 
man  he  is  progressive,  broad-minded  and  without  prejudice — doing  all  within  his  power  to  ad- 
vance the  develo]nnent  of  the  country.  In  his  personal  relations,  aided  with  a fine  presence, 
he  is  one  of  the  most  companionable  of  men;  is  magnanimous  to  rivals  and  a tower  of  strength 
to  his  friends — a man  gf  generous  impulses  and  dignified  bearing — withal,  a typical  Texas 
gentleman,  whose  qualities  are  nowhere  shown  to  a better  advantage  than  while  mixing  among 
his  friends.  He  is  today  frequently  mentioned  and  urged  to  permit  the  use  of  his  name  for 
the  district  judgeshi]>,  and  should  he  consent  to  make  the  race  in  the  primary  election  which 
comes  oft  in  .July,  1912,  his  friends  are  confident  lioth  nomination  and  election  will  be  his 
for  the  asking.  Never  having  been  betrayed  into  acrimony  or  vituperation  in  any  of  his 
previous  campaigns  leaves  him  with  fewer  enemies  than  most  men  of  public  service  can  claim; 
this,  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  he  has  never  experienced  but  one  (dose  defeat 
at  the  hands  of  the  peoide  certainly  furnishes  grounds  for  their  faith.  His  friends  believe  that 
he  will  be  an  ornament  to  the  bench  and  jurisprudence  of  Texas,  and  in  every  instance  has 
jiroven  himself  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  jteople,  wdiich  he  enjoys  to  a marked  degree. 
As  a true  southerner  .ludge  McCullough  “showed  his  loved  and  the  best  there  was  in  him’’ 
Avhen  he  .iddressed  the  Confederate  soldiers  in  Waco  last  Decoration  Day  (April  23),  on  which 
occasion  he  .seemed  to  have  been  in  his  best  element  as  an  orator.  The  Old  Tigers  who  wore 
the  Gray  are  proud  of  .Judge  McCullough  as  the  son  of  an  ex-Confederate  soldier — which  is 
the  proudest  distinction  any  young  man  can  wear. 

.Judge  McCullough  was  married  to  one  of  Bastrop  county’s  fairest  daughters.  Miss  Kate 
Orgain — whose  parents  were  from  Tennessee — .June  2,  1897.  Their  children  consists  of  one 
son,  Orgain,  and  two  daughters,  Misses  Kate  and  Drusilla.  The  home  is  at  18th  and  Bosque 
boulevard.  .Judge  McCullough  takes  a warm  interest  in  lodge  work,  being  a Mason  of  the 
Shriller  degree,  and  has  served  on  the  advisory  board  of  the  I’retorians  and  the  Senate  of  that 
order.  At  the  present  time  he  is  also  a member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Southwestern 
T'niversity,  Georgetown — the  institution  of  his  alma  mater. 

MOORE,  Powhatan  Leftridge  ^ 

All  honor  those  brave  heroes  who  wore  the  uniform  of  the  Gray.  One  may  search  the 
military  records  of  the  world  and  it  will  not  disclose  a period  of  four  years’  warfare  that 
will  equal  the  Civil  war  of  18(51-5  in  point  of  destruction  of  humanity  and  property.  The 
ranks  of  the  ex-Confederate  soldiers  who  offered  their  lives  and  fought  valiantly  for  that 
wl'.ich  they  believed  was  a just  cause  are  fast  Ihinning,  and  their  movements  are  growing 
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slower.  Just  a little  while  longer  and  they’ll  all  be  gone.  One  of  those  that  yet  lives  in  this 
rank  of  honor  is  itr.  P.  L.  Moore,  of  Commerce.  He  was  born  May  8,  1833,  in  Pike  county, 
Missouri.  His  paternal  grandfather,  Thos.  Moore,  w'as  born  in  Virginia  and  was  in  the 
Eevolutionary  war.  His  father,  i\[.  13.  Moore,  was  born  in  Pittsylvania  county,  Virginia,  and 
left  his  native  home  at  the  age  of  sixteen  and  settled  in  Pike  county,  Missouri,  in  1818,  when 
it  was  yet  a crude  territory,  where  he  lived  a life  as  a farmer  and  stockraiser,  and  died  a 
primitive  Baptist  and  Mason.  His  wife  was  Miss  Amanda  Lane,  who  was  born  in  Lincoln 
county,  Kentucky,  and  her  people  migrated  to  Pike  county,  Missouri,  in  1820.  Eleven  chil- 
dren were  born  to  them,  five  sons  and  six  daughters.  It  was  in  the  old  Missouri  home  that 
Mr.  P.  L.  Moore  grew  to  young  manhood,  and  vshen  the  Civil  war  came  on  he  enlisted  July 
28,  1862.  in  Ripley  county,  Co.  B,  3d  Mo.  Inf.,  Capt.  Henry  Smith  and  Col.  James  D.  WHte. 
Was  in  the  battles  of  Springfield,  Mo.,  Prairie  Grove  and  Jenkins  Perry,  Ark.,  Mansfield, 
La.,  and  others,  and  was  under  Gen.  E.  Kirby  Smith  at  Shrevesport,  La.,  when  the  surrender 
came.  The  war  being  over,  he  returned  to  his  home  in  Missouri,  where  he  remained  until 
187.5,  when  he  came  to  Texas.  He  first  located  near  Marshall,  in  Harrison  county,  later  lived 
in  Lamar  and  Delta  counties,  in  Hunt  county  for  the  past  twenty-eight  years,  and  has  been 
a citizen  of  Commerce  during  the  past  twelve  years.  It  was  back  in  Missouri  that  Mr.  Moore 
was  married  to  Miss  Priscilla  Gramley,  Sept.  22,  1871.  Mrs.  Moore  was  born  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  her  people  moved  to  Pike  county,  Missouri,  in  1836.  Their  children  are  as  fol- 
lows: M,  L.,  who  is  connected  with  a large  iron  and  steel  concern  in  Dallas;  C.  H.,  proprie- 

tor of  a steam  laundry  in  Commerce;  E.  M.,  insurance  and  real  estate  dealer  in  Commerce, 
and  Mrs.  John  Verner,  who  resides  in  Stonewall  county,  this  state.  Mr.  Moore  stated  to  the 
writer  that  when  he  came  to  this  state  he  was  one  of  the  richest  men  in  Texas;  he  had  a 
wife,  two  sons,  and  $1.50  in  money.  However,  he  now  owns  valuable  property  in  Com- 
merce, and  he  and  his  good  wife  are  living  a comfortable  life,  enjoying  their  neighbors 
and  friends,  and  are  proud  of  the  success  of  their  children  in  this  life.  Mr.  Moore  is  an 
elder  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  is  a member  of  the  R.  E.  Lee  Carnal,  local  order  of 
Confederate  Veterans. 

MAYO,  Prof.  William  Leonidas 

Prof.  W.  L.  Mayo,  j’roprietor  of  the  East 
Texas  Normal  College,  in  Commerce,  was  born  near 
Prestonsburg,  in  Eloyd  county.  Eastern  Kentucky, 
Nov.  3,  1861.  Retracing  the  antecedence  of  the 
family,  his  paternal  grandfather,  Wilson  Mayo, 
was  born  in  the  .James  A^alley,  near  Richmond, 
Virginia,  and  he  and  his  four  brothers — -Jacob, 
Peter,  Henry  and  Louis — left  their  home  in  the 
Old  Mother  State  and  'were  among  the  first  set- 
tlers to  locate  in  Floyd  county.  Eastern  Kentucky, 
and  which  adjoins  what  is  now  the  M^est  Virginia 
state  line.  .Jake  Mayo  was  the  first  county  clerk 
of  Floyd  county ; Louis  was  one  of  its  first  school 
teachers,  in  which  line  of  thought  his  descendants 
have  continuously  shown  a tendency;  while  the 
other  three  brothers  were  farmers  and  merchants — 
Peter  Mayo,  among  other  items,  built  the  first 
brick  hotel  to  be  erected  in  Prestonsburg.  MTlson 
Mayo’s  wife,  and  grandmother  of  Prof.  Mayo, 
was,  previous  to  marriage,  a Miss  Stratton,  of 
Floyd  county,  but  whose  people  were  formerly 
from  \tirginia.  One  of  the  sons  by  this  marriage 
was  William  .1.  Mayo  (father  of  Prof.  W.  L. 
Mayo),  and  he  chose  in  wedlock  Miss  Rhoda  Martin,  related  to  the  large  family  of  Martins, 
and  also  the  Gerhart  and  Harris  families,  all  of  whom  are  jn'orninent  in  the  social,  commercial 
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aiul  stato  afl'airs  of  Eastern  Kentucky.  Seven  sons  ami  seven  ilanj^liters  were  horn  to  tliis 
union,  and  the  inotlier  died  in  190.1,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  For  many  years  IVilliain  .). 
Mayo,  liushand,  was  a valnatile  and  intinential  citizen  of  liis  coininnnity,  his  farming,  mercan- 
tile and  lumher  business  at  times  expanding  to  large  projiortions.  For  fourteen  years  he  was 
sheriff  of  Floyd  comity,  and  despite  the  fact  that  he  had  ‘‘had  men”  and  feudal  factions  to 
deal  with,  and  wlio  were  constantly  waging  their  warfare  characteristic  of  early  mountaineer 
days,  he  never  carried  any  kind  of  a gun.  When  the  Civil  war  came  on  he  joined  the  Con- 
federate army,  in  the  face  of  tlie  fact  that  most  of  his  neighbors  were  in  symiuithy  with  the 
F'’ederal  cause,  and  on  account  of  his  familiar  knowledge  of  that  country,  his  executive 
business  ability  and  being  a fine  judge  of  stock,  he  was  detailed  to  jmrehase  su])i)lies,  horses 
and  mules  for  the  commissary  dejiartinent — thougli  he  jireferred  active  military  service,  lie 
was  a Mason  and  Methodist,  and  died  in  Floyd  county  in  1889,  aged  sixtj'-nine. 

Prof.  W.  L.  Mayo  grew  to  young  manhood  on  his  father's  farm — made  a “hand”  from 
the  time  he  was  eight  years  old,  and  from  time  he  was  thirteen  years  old  directed  the  affairs 
of  the  farm  and  force  of  employees  in  the  absence  of  his  fatlier,  being  away  as  much  as 
four  ami  five  months  at  a time  looking  after  his  large  lumber  interests.  It  was  this  resjionsi- 
bility  placed  upon  him  so  early  in  life  that  developed  the  splendid  executive  ability  that 
affords  him  mastery  of  detail  and  large  problems,  which  has  made  him  a leader  among  men, 
and  given  him  a distinct  rc[>utation  among  the  educators  of  this,  his  adopted  state.  The 
foundation  for  his  rudimentary  education  was  laid  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  com- 
munity, supplemented  with  that  of  short  private  schools,  and  in  chronological  order  grad- 
uated in  the  Prestonsburg  (Ky.)  ISemiuary,  Cedar  Bluff'  (Va.)  Academy,  and  Central  Normal 
College,  Danville,  Ind. — taking  A.  B.  degree  in  last  named  institution  in  1883.  Before  he  was 
fifteen  years  old  he  had  obtained  a first  grade  certificate,  and  for  a number  of  years  taught 
in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  county  of  F’loyd.  Immediately  following  his  graduation 
in  Indiana  he  became  the  head  of  Cedar  Bluff  (Va.)  Academy  in  1883,  from  which  last  named 
institution  he  had  graduated  with  high  honors  the  year  before.  Conducted  its  affairs  very 
successfully  for  two  }'ears  and  resigned  to  engage  in  the  lumber  business,  which  he  disposed 
of  several  months  later;  investigated  Colorado,  but  decided  Te.xas  was  the  more  adaptable 
to  his  predilections  and  sentiments  for  future  work  and  home.  It  was  in  the  spring  of  1886 
that  Prof.  Mayo  first  came  to  the  Lone  Star  State — and  taught  short  jirivate  schools  at 
Pecan  Gap,  Delta  county,  for  three  sessions.  He  then  organized  the  East  Texas  Normal  Col- 
lege at  Cooper  in  1889,  and  remained  there  five  years,  the  college  building  being  destroyed 
by  fire.  Commerce  offering  fair  donations,  he  moved  to  this  little  city  and  began  a slow  but 
steady  and  certain  grow  th ; increasing  attendance  and  property  values  until  the  annual  en- 
rollment now  runs  more  than  1,400,  and  the  valuation  of  the  college  property  is  approximately 
.$250,000.  The  permanency  of  the  institution  was  thoroughly  tested  in  1907  when  it  sustained 
a fire  loss  of  $35,000  above  its  insurance,  and  again  in  1911  it  was  visited  by  a conflagration 
that  carried  away  more  than  $60,000  above  insurance  carried.  The  campus  comprises  twenty- 
eight  acres  of  ground,  and  affords  ample  facilities  for  all  i^urposes.  The  modern  and  mag- 
nificent buildings  that  are  a credit  to  Commerce  and  loom  up  from  a distance,  are  as  follows; 
Administration  building.  Science  Hall,  Conservatory  of  Alusic,  Industrial  building,  and  three 
large  dormitories,  with  a guest  capacity  of  600 — and  supplementing  these  living  cjuarrers 
arc  twelve  modern  cottages.  Still  another  ornament  will  be  added  to  the  premises,  in  that 
Prof.  Mayo  will  erect  him  a beautiful  home  this  year.  This  institution  brings  to  Commerce 
annually  from  $150,000  to  $175,000 — drawing  pupils  from  every  part  of  Texas  and  adjoining 
states.  Besides  doing  regular  college  work,  the  E.  T.  N.  C.  confers  the  A.  B.  and  B.  S. 
degrees,  and  the  institution  is  a great  factor  in  educating  the  teachers  of  Texas — having  the 
largest  summer  school  in  the  state,  and  for  the  past  four  years  has  enjoyed  flie  most  largely 
attended  gathering  of  teachers  of  any  special  normal  in  the  state.  The  faculty  is  sufficiently 
large  in  number  to  care  for  all  that  come,  its  members  are  gTaduates  of  the  best  institutions 
of  America,  and  they  are  usually  selected  more  for  their  teaching  powers  than  for  their  high 
sounding  titles. 

Prof.  Mayo  was  married  June  24,  1891,  to  Miss  Etta  Booth,  of  Henderson,  Tenn.,  Mrs. 
Mayo  being  the  daughter  of  Eev.  Henry  C.  Booth,  a well  known  minister  of  the  Christian 
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cluireli.  They  have  three  daughters  and  two  sons.  Mrs.  Mayo  has  charge  of  the  musical 
department  of  the  E.  T.  N.  C.  She  is  a graduate  of  the  musical  department  of  Shelbyville 
Female  College,  Shelbyville,  Tenn.,  and  afterwards  attended  the  Cincinnati  Conservatory  of 
Music,  Chicago  Conservatory,  and  was  the  special  pupil  of  Profs.  Bohlman,  Liebling  and  Eoot 
in  the  last  mentioned  institution.  Prof.  Mayo  informed  the  writer  that  he  will  continue  to 
expand  his  laudable  institution  as  long  as  the  good  people  of  Texas  continued  to  express 
their  appreciation  of  his  good  work — and  in  this  connection  we  must  say  that  he  is  doing  a 
great  work  in  giving  Texas  better  qualified  teachers  and  helping  to  lift  our  educational 
facilities  to  a much  higher  level.  A normal  college  needs  four  things  to  be  successful — men, 
money,  machinery  and  pupils — and  his  success  in  marshaling  these  four  material  forces  has 
been  little  short  of  phenomenal,  but  may  be  partially  explained  in  his  motto,  which  is  carried 
on  the  front  page  of  The  Xormal  Guide,  the  official  publication  of  the  college,  and  which  is 
as  follows  : ‘ ‘ Ceaseless  Industry,  Fearless  Investigation,  Unfettered  Thought. ' ’ Prof.  Mayo 

is  loyal  to  the  principles  of  education,  has  made  it  a life-work,  and  many  young  men  and 
young  women  throughout  Texas  and  adjoining  states  will  bear  willing  testimony  to  his  liberal- 
ity and  philanthropy  in  financial  matfers,  in  fhat  he  permitted  them  to  obtain  their  educa- 
tion in  his  institution  when  they  had  no  funds.  No  worthy,  but  unfortunate,  young  man  or 
young  woman  is  turned  aside  by  him  for  lack  of  money.  In  the  meantime,  the  E.  T.  N. 
College  is  a financial  magnet  of  important  proportions  in  the  growth  of  Commerce,  and  the 
co-operation  of  the  people,  whose  admiration  for  Prof.  Mayo  is  overflowing,  is  directed  along 
the  most  respectable  lines.  Descending  from  two  of  the  ancient  and  honorable  families  of 
Eastern  Kentucky,  Prof.  Mayo  is  a man  of  rare  intellectual  attainments — and  he  has  been 
the  architect  of  his  own  good  fortune.  Obstacles  thrown  in  his  pathway  have  retarded  not 
his  progress;  enterprising,  emulous  and  indefatigable,  difficulties  to  others  are  incitements 
to  action  in  him,  aud  in  his  work  he  has  a consort  worthy  of  his  mind  and  home.  The  Mayo 
family,  for  several  generations,  have  affiliated  with  the  Methodist  church,  of  which  denomina- 
tion Prof.  Mayo  is  a member.  He  has  been  a Mason  and  a K.  of  P.  for  the  past  twenty-two 
years,  and  also  belongs  to  the  M".  O.  W.  By  W'ay  of  conclusion  we  should  say  that  three 
different  additions  of  town  lots  have  been  platted  and  put  on  the  market  in  the  college 
neighborhood,  and  this  territory  today  forms  about  one-third  of  the  area  and  x^opulation  of 
Commerce. 

McDANIEL,  Judge  Benjamin  Franklin 

.fudge  B.  F.  McDaniel  holds  the  very  unusual  record  of  having  rendered  more  than 
3,500  decisions  since  1904,  and  out  of  this  number  has  been  reversed  in  but  two  cases 
by  the  higher  court.  He  was  bom  on  a farm  in  Clark  county,  Arkansas,  near  Arkadelphia, 
Dec.  23,  1849.  His  father,  .lohn  McDaniel,  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  on  White  river, 
in  that  state,  and  died  in  1860.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Nancy  Crow,  also  of  Clark 
county,  but  wdiose  jiarents  were  formerly  from  Missouri,  and  five  sons  and  tw^o  daughters 
were  born  to  them,  one  daughter  dying  in  infancy.  Her  parents  came  to  Texas  in  1855, 
and  first  settled  on  a farm  in  Fayette  county.  In  1857  they  moved  to  Hunt  county  and 
settled  on  a farm  in  the  Langford  neighborhood,  three  miles  west  of  Commerce,  where 
Judge  McDaniels  matured  to  young  manhood.  He  was  educated  in  the  i>ublic  and  jirivate 
schools  characteristic  of  the  times,  and  engaged  in  farming  for  thirty-five  years  in  the 
same  settlement.  In  1904  he  moved  to  Commerce,  was  that  same  year  elected  justice  of 
the  peace  of  precinct  No.  6,  aud  has  continuously  been  re-elected  since  that  date.  His 
mother  died  at  his  home  in  Commerce  in  1908,  being  then  ninety  years  old.  .Tudge  McDaniel 
w'as  married  Dec.  1,  1869,  to  Miss  S.  A.  Colson,  who  was  born  on  the  Cumberland  river  in 
eastern  Kentucky.  Mrs.  Colson  wms  directly  related  to  the  well  known  Colson  family  of 
eastern  Kentucky — one  of  the  best  and  most  iJi’oniineut  in  the  mountains — and  her 
people  moved  from  Kentucky  to  Illinois  in  earlier  days,  and  to  Texas  in  1852.  They 
first  located  in  Grayson  county,  later  in  Lamar  county,  and  in  Hunt  county  in  1859.  In 
1882  and  1886  Judge  McDaniel  w'as  strongly  jietitioned  by  his  many  friends  to  permit  the 
use  of  his  name  as  a candidate  for  the  state  legislature,  but  in  each  case  he  respectfully 
declined.  During  his  last  candi<lacy  for  re-election  one  of  the  local  newspapers  made  the 
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editorial  statement  that  “Xo  justiee  of  the  i>eaee  in  Texas  eould  show  a reeord  of 
liaving  rendered  fifteen  hundretl  decisions  with  oid\’  two  reversals  by  a higher  court.” 
I’ersonally  .(udge  McDaniel  is  a stout  patron  of  justice  and  a fearless  asserter  of  the 
rights  of  man,  as  well  as  a supporter  of  the  Methodist  church.  He  is  a strong  believer 
in  the  present  and  future  greatness  of  Texas,  and  has  always  aide<l  public  enterprises. 
He  combines  a rare  union  of  intellectual  excellence  and  moral  worth,  and  is  res]>ected 
for  his  indexible  integrity,  .ludge  McDaniel  belongs  to  the  Odd  Fellows  and  Farmers’ 
Fnion. 

MASON,  Judge  Albert  F. 

It  is  common  discussion  that  the  American  peoide  are  today  becoming  commercialized 
and  growing  dollar-crazy  to  an  alarming  extent,  which,  if  true,  shows  that  we  have  reached 
the  tloodtide  of  our  intellectual  progress,  and,  like  Kome  of  old,  are  beginning  to  enter 
the  state  of  disintegration.  When  the  purchasing  power  of  gold  over  balances  love  of 
country  and  the  welfare  of  our  public  institutions  and  homes,  it  is  high  time  that  we 
should  diagnose  the  disease  of  decay.  The  present  generation  is  woefully  lacking  in  knowl- 
edge of  history,  love  of  ancestry  and  their  past  unselfish  sacrifices  and  heroic  deeds;  and 
there  is  but  one  remedy  for  this  disease  that  in  times  staggers  all  nations,  and  that  is 
patriotism,  balanced  with  justice.  What  the  country  sorely  needs  is  a campaign  for  the 
development  of  patriotism,  and  for  its  rejuvenating  we  must  depend  on  the  present  gen- 
eration of  young  men,  more  than  from  any  other  source.  One  by  one,  as  they  accept  the 
mantle  of  responsibility,  in  whatever  calling,  let  their  watchw'ord  be  ‘‘Progress, 
Patriotism  and  .Tustice.  ” 

The  foregoing  paragraj)!!  is  written  for  two  reasons — first,  a sign  of  the  times; 
second,  that  we  believe  there  are  yet  j)lenty  of  young  men  who  stand  for  righteousness 
in  private  and  public  life,  justiee  in  the  courts  of  the  land,  and  whose  patriotism  is  equal 
to  their  responsibilities  in  life.  One  of  these  men  is  .ludge  Albert  F.  Mason,  who  was 
born  in  Greenville,  Sept.  .3,  1884,  and  comes  of  one  of  the  best  families  in  Hunt  county. 
His  grandfather,  .John  S.  Mason,  was  a soldier  in  both  the  Mexican  and  Civil  wars,  and 
sheriff  of  Hopkins  and  Hunt  counties  during  the  earlier  frontier  days  in  Texas;  and  his 
father,  S.  .J.  Mason,  was  for  many  years  a jieace  officer  of  this  section  of  the  state — 
first  serving  as  chief  of  police  of  Greenville,  and  later  as  sheriff  of  Hunt  county.  He 
had  two  brothers  in  the  Confederate  army,  Uzza  being  killed  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh, 
and  W.  W.  died  from  a wound  received  while  serving  as  deputy  sheriff  of  Hunt  county. 
As  an  officer  Mr.  Mason,  senior,  enjoys  a state-wide  reputation  and  was  a member  of  the 
State  Association  of  Sheriffs,  though  he  is  at  present  living  a retired  life  and  looking 
after  his  private  interests.  He  was  married  to  Miss  .Josie  Hulsie,  a native  Texan,  and 
their  children  consist  of  .Judge  Albert  F.  Mason,  Mrs,  J.  R.  Lambert,  of  Greenville,  and 
Otho,  who  died  in  1907,  leaving  a family. 

.Judge  Mason  is  a product  of  the  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  in  both  academic  anti 
law  departments,  graduating  from  this,  most  jjrided  of  all  Texas  institutions,  in  190(5 
with  the  degree  of  LL.B.  He  at  once  began  practice  in  the  legal  department  of  the  Texas 
Midland  railroad  in  Greenville,  among  a people  who  had  known  him  from  childhood, 
and  the  success  he  attained  from  the  beginning  was  gratifj'ing,  not  only  to  his  many 
friends,  but  to  the  wide  circle  of  his  father’s  life-long  suiiporters.  In  1908  .Judge  Mason 
was  elected  justiee  of  the  peace  in  precinct  X"o.  1,  Greenville,  which  office  he  holds  at 
the  present  time.  Though  young  in  years  his  decisions  have  invariably  been  as  uni- 
formly well  balanced  as  would  emanate  from  much  older  heads,  and  the  integrity  and 
dignity  of  his  court  is  highly  respected  for  its  unbiased  justice.  .Judge  Mason  was 
married  to  Miss  Clara  Augusta  'Williams,  of  Dallas,  .June  28,  1911.  He  belongs  to  the 
Odd  Fellows,  Elks  and  'W.  O.  secret  orders. 

McKAIN,  Ex-Mayor  Thomas  Jefferson 

Mr.  T.  .7.  McKain,  ex-mayor  of  "Wills  Point,  and  one  of  the  most  progressive  citizens 
and  business  men  of  that  prosperous  little  city  on  the  T.  & P.  railway,  was  named  for 
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the  immortal  statesman  of  Virginia.  His  grandfather,  William  McKain,  was  born  in 
Scotland,  and  came  to  America  in  about  1836  or  1837,  settling  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  where  the  paternal  grandparents  and  other  members  of  the  family  are  now 
buried.  Thomas  C.  McKain,  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  in  Scotland  in 
1822.  He  joined  a volunteer  company,  went  to  Florida,  and  fought  in  the  Seminole 
Indian  war.  After  the  .wmr  he  lived  in  Jefferson,  Fla.,  and  died  there  in  1863;  aged 
forty-one  years.  Here  he  was  joined  in  wedlock  to  Miss  Mary  Whiddou  in  1848,  she 
having  been  born  on  the  Chattahooehie  river  at  Fort  Gaines,  Ga.,  south  of  Columbus. 
Six  sons  were  born  of  this  union,  and  those  now^  living  are:  J.  C.  McKain,  manager  Live 

Stock  Yards,  at  Fort' Worth;  W.  S.  McKain,  in  drug  business  at  Greenville,  and  T.  J. 
McKain,  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  The  mother  died  at  Hampton  Springs,  Fla.,  in 
1867,  aged  thirty-eight  years. 

Mr.  T.  J.  McKain  spent  his  boyhood  days  and  obtained  the  rudimentarj"  elements 
of  his  education  in  the  sunny  land  of  Florida.  He  began  the  more  serious  phase  of 
life  as  a dry  goods  salesman  at  Prairieville,  East  Texas,  to  which  place  he  came  in  1871. 
Remaining  at  that  idace  twm  years,  he  spent  a short  time  at  Canton,  county  seat  of 
VanZandt  county,  and  came  to  Wills  Point  in  1873,  where  he  mercantiled  for  four  years, 
then  entered  the  emigrant,  real  estate  and  land  business,  in  which  he  has  since  been 
successful.  In  1888  Wills  Point  was  incorjmrated,  and  Mr.  McKain  was  elected  as  the 
first  mayor,  serving  four  years  in  succession.  In  1896  he  was  again  chosen  chief  magis- 
trate and  presided  four  years  successively.  He  has  also  served  as  alderman.  A strong 
advocate  of  higher  education,  at  least  one-third  of  the  time  he  has  been  a citizen  of  Wills 
Point  he  has  been  a member  of  the  local  school  board,  part  of  the  time  x^residiug  as  its 
chairman.  In  1875  Mr.  McKain  was  married  to  Miss  Mattie  C.  Bagby,  wdio  Avas  born  at 
Charlottesville,  Va.,  her  home  at  the  time  of  the  wedding  being  at  Wills  Point.  Their 
children  are  as  follow's:  Mrs.  Clarence  E.  Gilmore,  whose  husband  is  jAublisher  of  The 

Wills  Point  Chronicle  and  a member  of  the  Texas  state  legislature;  Albert  S.,  man- 
ager of  the  teleiAhone  exchange  at  Moody;  Edgar  B.,  manager  of  the  telephone  exchange 
at  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  and  Miss  Natalee.  Mr.  McKain  is  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
M.  E.  church  at  Wills  Point,  and  is  a Mason  of  thirty  years’  standing.  During  his 
twenty-five  j'ears  ’ residence  in  Wills  Point  it  is  needless  to  enumerate  the  results  of  Mr. 
McKain ’s  unselfish  labor  as  a X)ublic  si)irited  citizen  in  the  develoxJment  of  that  section 
of  the  state — he  is  to  this  day  taking  lead  in  all  things  progressive.  He  has  reared  a 
fine  family,  and  is,  as  he  has  the  right  to  be,  jiroud  of  them.  Personalh'  he  is  all  con- 
viction, and  does  not  know  how  to  straddle  a public  question,  and  this  unswerving 
fealty  to  principle  has  made  him  invincible  among  the  people,  but  has  some  times  arra3’ed 
him  against  some  of  his  steadfast  friends. 

MILNER,  Dr.  Thomas  Jefferson 

Dr.  Milner  is  a Kentuckian  by  birth,  having  been  born  in  Fulton  countj',  December  7, 
1844,  that  section  of  the  state  being  know'n  as  ‘ ‘ .Jackson ’s  Purchase  ’ ’ or  the  ‘ ‘ Peunyrile 
District.  ’ ’ Retracing  to  earlier  day  history,  his  grandparents  moved  from  Loudon 
county,  Virginia,  to  Lincoln  county,  Kentucky.  John  Milner,  his  grandfather,  was  in 
the  war  of  1812,  and  probably  moved  from  Lincoln  county  to  western  Kentuckj'  to 
acquire  and  settle  on  his  c^uota  of  land  gWen  by  the  government  for  his  serA'ices  in 
said  war.  He  was  a lifelong  farmer,  liA'ed  to  a ripe  age,  and  died  in  Fnlton  count}'. 
One  of  the  sons  by  this  marriage,  Marcus  Milner,  was  the  father  of  Dr.  T.  .1.  Milner, 
and  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1808.  He  Avas  married  to  Miss  Mary  HaA'iies,  of  Fulton 
county,  Kentuckj',  and  died  in  1854,  at  the  age  of  forty-fiA'e  years.  Of  this  union  tw'o 
daughters  and  three  sons  w'ere  born,  and  all  are  dead  except  Dr.  T.  .1.  Milner  and  Mrs. 
Mattie  Burnett,  both  residing  in  GreenA'ille. 

Dr.  Milner  W'as  in  his  infancy  at  the  time  of  his  mother ’s  death,  and  was  but  nine 
years  old  when  his  beloA'ed  father  follow'ed  her  to  the  better  world.  Both  his  literary 
and  jirofessional  e<lucation  was  obtained  at  three  of  the  most  noted  institutions  of  the 
countrA' — that  of  academic  at  A.  & M.  College,  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  for  medicine  and 
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suryiory  at  tlu>  old  Louisville  (Ky.)  Medical  College  and  rolyeliiiic  at  New  York.  He 
did  not  tarry  long  in  practice  in  Kentuckj-,  and,  upon  coining  to  Texas,  first  settled  in 
}‘arker  county  in  1871,  where  he  lived  for  four  years.  He  then  moved  to  Cumby,  in 
Hojikins  county,  spent  six  years  there,  and  cast  his  lot  with  the  good  people  of  Green- 
ville in  1881.  It  was  while  residing  in  Hopkins  county  that  Dr.  Milner  was  married  to 
Miss  Mary  Baker,  February  ‘2'2,  1880,  and  theirs  was  a hajipy  union  until  her  sad 
taking  off  on  November  23,  1910,  leaving  two  married  daughters,  Mesdames  Marcus 
Hawley  and  .1.  F.  Boykin,  both  of  whom  stand  high  in  the  social  circles  of  Greenville. 
When  the  civil  war  came  on  Dr.  Milner  was  yet  residing  in  Fulton  county,  Kentucky, 
and  he  there  enlisted  in  Company  1,  Twelfth  Kentucky  Kegiinent,  Lyon's  Brigade, 
Buford's  Division,  Forrest's  Cavalry.  Dr.  Milner  has  been  a Mason  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  is  a Methodist  in  religious  worship,  and  is  surgeon  of  .losejdi  E.  .Johnson  Camp  2(57, 
Confederate  Veterans'  Association.  As  a man  and  citizen  Dr.  Milner  is  not  only 
respected  but  is  much  beloved  by  a wide  acquaintance,  esi)ecially  in  Hunt  county.  He 
has  been  county  health  officer  for  the  past  twelve  years  and  local  surgeon  of  the  Mis- 
souri, Ivansas  & Texas  railway  since  the  road  builded  into  (ireenville.  Dr.  Milner 
believes  that  the  mission  of  his  jirofession  as  a physician  and  surgeon  as  a[)plieil  to  the 
human  family  is  next  to  that  of  the  minister  of  the  Gospel  in  the  sacredness  of  the  home. 
His  success  is  attributed  to  the  intense  earnestness  he  has  displayed  from  the  time 
he  entered  upon  the  study  of  medicine,  coupled  with  abilities  of  a high  order  and  a 
jiersonality  which  has  won  for  him  friends  in  everj'  walk  of  life. 

MEREDITH,  Anthony  Wayne 

It  always  aft'ortls  the  writer  supreme  pleasure  to  speak 
kindly  of  any  man  in  this  work  that  enjo3'ed  the  association 
and  confidence  of  ex-Governor  .James  S.  Hogg  during  the  life 
of  that  pure  and  great  commoner,  and  one  of  those  to  do  so 
was  Mr.  A.  W.  Meredith,  who  for  manj'  j'ears  served  in  the 
official  capiacitt’  in  VanZandt  countj’,  but  who  for  the  past 
few  3'ears  has  been  a merchant  at  Wills  Point.  Mr.  Meredith 
was  born  Sept.  12,  1847,  at  Waynesboro,  Wayne  count}'.  Mid- 
dle Tennessee,  and  was  named  for  Gen.  “Mad”  Anthony 
Waj-ne,  of  revolutionary  war  fame.  His  father,  C.  B.  Meredith, 
was  a native  of  North  Carolina,  but  ui)on  maturity  to  }'oung 

manhood  found  himself  in  Middle  Georgia,  where  he  was  mar- 

ried to  Miss  Georgia  N.  Eeed,  of  Monroe  count}'.  The  family 
moved  to  Texas  in  1852,  and  settled  at  Athens,  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  Hende'rson  county,  soon  after  that  town  was  laid  off. 
Of  the  issue  of  children  of  this  union  there  are  today  living: 
A.  W.  Meredith,  the  subject  of  this  sketch;  .T.  T.  Meredith, 
farmer  and  ex-county  surveyor  of  Henderson  county,  recently  died,  and  Mrs.  T.  M.  Graham, 
of  Athens.  The  father  died  in  the  spring  of  1859,  and  the  mother  returned  with  the  children 
to  their  old  home-place  in  Georgia.  She  was  there  married  to  .Judge  .James  Eastland,  of 
Walker  county,  and  the  family  again  came  to  Texas  and  located  at  Athens,  where  Mrs. 

Eastland  died  in  1907,  after  giving  birth  to  two  children  by  her  second  marriage.  Two  sons 

by  the  first  marriage  are  dead. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Meredith  obtained  his  boyhood  impressions  on  a farm  near  Dalton,  Ga., 
the  soil  of  which  was  bathed  with  the  blood  of  Confederate  heroes  during  the  civil  war. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  joined  the  Confederate  army,  in  .July,  1864,  and  helped  to  fight 
Sherman's  army  through  north  Georgia,  and  was  discharged  from  ditches  around  Atlanta 
as  a supposed  victim  of  tuberculosis,  but  which  was  not  true,  as  his  present  robust 
ar.pearance  readily  attests.  Again  joining  the  Confederate  ranks,  he  helped  to  defend 
Augusta,  Ga.,  while  the  army  of  the  enemy  was  marching  from  Atlanta  to  South  Caro- 
lina, and  when  the  surrender  came  he  was  on  duty  guarding  the  armory  and  military 
supplies  at  Athens,  Ga.  However,  so  far  as  he  was  individually  concerned,  he  stated  to 
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the  writer  that  lie  never  did  surrender.  In  choosing  a life  partner  Mr.  Meredith  was 
married  to  Miss  Belle  Bartlett,  of  Canton,  Texas,  but  who  was  born  and  reared  in 
Xavarro  county.  Their  children  are  as  follows:  Harry  B.  Meredith,  in  the  Naval 
Academy,  Annajiolis;  Mrs.  Dr.  T.  K.  Province,  Wills  Point;  Mrs.  James  H.  Harris, 
Graham;  Miss  Waynie,  student  at  Baylor  University,  and  Miss  Lucia,  at  home.  Mr. 
Meredith  served  fonr  .3’ears  as  district  clerk  of  Van  Zandt  (“Free  State  of  Van  Zandt”) 
count}',  two  j'ears  as  sheriff,  two  years  as  tax  collector,  four  years  as  mayor  of  Wills 
Point,  and  a number  of  j'ears  as  alderman  of  that  little  citj'.  Hence  he  has  for  j'ears 
been  one  of  Van  Zandt 's  most  useful  and  influential  citizens,  and  his  long  public  service 
is  unmistakable  evidence  that  his  heart  was  with  the  people  and  that  he  made  a faithful 
officer.  His  friends  are  unanimous  in  the  verdict  that  his  long  public  record  is  without 
a blemish,  which  is  a rich  heritage  to  bequeath  to  those  to  follow  him.  While  Mr. 
Meredith  was  serving  as  district  clerk  at  Canton,  James  S.  Hogg  was  district  attorney, 
and  the  strong  ties  of  affection  then  formed  grew  warmer  as  years  rolle<l  Inq  and  it  is 
with  much  pleasure  that  Mr.  Meredith  todaj'  speaks  reminiscently  but  reverenth'  of  his 
true  and  tried  friend.  Mr.  Meredith  has  been  a Mason  for  more  than  twenty  j’ears,  and 
is  a Baptist. 

MOCK,  Hon.  tjenry  Byron 

Mr.  H.  B.  Mock  was  born  on 
his  father’s  farm  at  Alliance, 
midway  between  Kingston,  Ce- 
leste and  Merit,  September  20, 
1882,  and  received  his  earl}'  edu- 
cation at  the  previously  named 
l)laces.  His  first  name,  Henry, 
was  given  him  in  honor  of  Pat- 
rick Henry,  the  great  orator, 
first  Governor  of  Virginia  and 
who  was  a collateral  relative. 
His  paternal  great-grandfather 
was  in  the  Eevolutionary  war. 
His  grandfather,  Henry  Mock, 
was  born  in  1794  at  Mocksville, 
N.  C.,  and  When  a young  man 
moved  to  Mocks  Mills,  Va.,  both 
of  which  iflaces  were  christened 
in  honor  of  the  family  name. 
At  Mocks  Mills,  Henry  Mock 
was  married  to  Miss  Catron,  a 
relative  of  .Justice  Catron,  who 
was  appointed  to  the  United 
State  Snj.)reme  Court  bj'  Presi- 
dent Andrew  .Jackson,  and  one 
of  the  sons  by  this  marriage  was 
Emmet  .Jefferson  Mock,  father 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
He  was  born  there  March  14, 
1850,  fought  as  a Confederate 
soldier  during  the  last  year  of  the  civil  war,  and  graduated  at  Kings  College,  Abing- 
don, Va.,  in  1867.  He  then  came  to  Hunt  county,  Texas,  and  for  the  first  few  years 
worked  as  a civil  engineer  and  surveyor,  when  he  became  a land  owner  and  engaged  in 
the  cattle  business,  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1905,  had  acquired  large  ranch 
interests  in  Hunt  county.  In  1876  he  was  married  to  Miss  Blanche  Eoberts,  grand- 
danghter  of  Eev.  .J.  M.  C.  Bobertson,  a noted  Primitive  Baptist  minister  in  the  pioneer 
days  of  Texas.  Mrs.  Blanche  Mock  was  born  at  Camden,  Ark.,  and  was  the  daughter 
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of  .ludgo  Daniel  Roberts  of  that  state.  Of  the  marriage  were  born  two  daughters  and 
one  sou  tliat  died  in  ehildliood,  Henry  Byron  and  F.  D.  Hoek,  the  last  named  being  one 
of  Hunt  county’s  most  i)rosjierous  farmers  and  stock  raisers  and  who  now  resides  on 
the  old  home  place  near  Celeste.  The  father,  E.  .1.  ^lock,  served  twelve  years  as 
commissioner  of  Hunt  county,  M-as  a Mason,  and  the  family  worshiped  in  the  Methodist 
E[dscopal  Church,  South. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  Mr.  11.  B.  Mock  stood  e.xamination  before  the  State  Board  of 
Education  and  was  awarded  a first  graile  state  teacher’s  certificate  for  si.x  years,  making- 
one  of  the  highest  gra<les  among  many  veteran  teachers  from  every  j)art  of  the  state 
taking  the  e.xamination.  However,  he  did  not  teach  school,  but  the  same  year  entered  the 
State  University  at  Austin,  with  advanced  standing.  Graduating  in  the  Law  Department 
iu  1902,  he  began  the  practice  of  law  at  the  age  of  nineteen  in  Greenville.  His  career 
as  a lawyer  is  too  well  known  in  North  and  East  Te.xas  to  require  any  fulsome  comment 
at  this  time.  Profoundly  learned  in  the  law;  sane,  safe,  honest,  intelligent  and  absolutely 
fearless,  no  man  or  peoi>le  could  have  a better  chamj>ion.  It  is  said  of  him  that  he  is 
at  home  anywhere,  everywhere,  from  a fist  fight  to  a church  festival,  in  a hovel  or  a 
palace,  in  ]>ost{)randial  felicitations,  joint  debates  or  baccalaureate  addresses;  loves  a 
fight  and  is  game  to  the  core,  as  his  extremely  red  hair  and  general  though  polished 
ai>pearance  readily  indicates.  A man  of  high  ideals,  lofty  inquilses  and  uncompromising 
patriotism,  Mr.  Mock  is  what  is  advaucedly  classed  today  as  a Progressive  Democrat. 
Aside  from  his  other  lines  of  diversified  and  wide  reading,  he  has  studied  closely  the 
Congressional  Record  for  j'ears  and  is  one  of  the  best  informed  men  on  national  ques- 
tions in  the  state.  A party  worker  in  season  and  out  of  season,  Mr.  Mock  was  made 
Secretary  of  the  State  Democratic  Convention  at  San  Antonio  when  he  was  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  and  has  at  intervals  served  on  the  Democratic  state  and  county  committees. 
No  election  since  Mr.  Alock’s  location  in  Greenville  has  gone  by  without  him  having 
been  mentioned  as  being  suitable  material  for  some  high  office.  Before  he  was  t-wenty- 
oue  years  of  age  he  was  solicited  to  become  a candidate  for  legislative  honors,  and 
5. nee  that  time  has  successively  been  mentioned  for  state  senator,  district  attorney  and 
congressman,  but  liis  answer  in  each  instance  was  “that  he  could  always  be  depended 
upon  to  keep  the  old  Democratic  trailer  out  of  the  dust,  but  officially  he  preferred  the 
life  of  a private  citizen.”  The  state  having  recently  been  redistricteil,  his  friends  are 
again  demanding  the  use  of  his  name  in  connection  -with  congressional  honors,  this 
lime  stronger  and  louder  than  ever,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  can  now  afford  to 
studiously  ignore  the  advice  of  those  who  are  so  deeply  interested  iu  his  brilliant  career, 
at  this  critical  juncture  of  the  same.  His  heart  and  patriotism  is  with  the  people,  and 
should  he  go  to  Congress  his  talents  and  power  will  stand  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
great  common  jieople — a broader,  better  and  freer  country,  and  not  for  centralized  greed 
and  wealth.  Mr.  Mock  is  very  popular  as  a public  speaker,  and  while  he  has  achieved 
his  greatest  distinction  in  addresses  of  an  argumentative  nature,  where  persuasion  was 
his  purpose,  he  has  made  many  highly  praised  addresses  on  Woodcraft,  Masonry,  Union 
Labor,  Religion,  and  to  the  Farmers’  Union.  As  a Mason  he  enjoys  the  degrees  of 
Royal  Arch,  Knight  Templar,  and  Shriner,  and  also  belongs  to  the  Odd  Fellows,  Knights 
of  Pythias,  Elks,  Eagles,  W.  O.  W.,  Fraternal  Brotherhood,  U.  B.  A.,  and  is  a trustee 
of  the  Wesley  M.  E.  Church,  South.  Mr.  Mock  was  very  happily  married  November  1, 
1905,  to  Miss  Ellena  Edmonds,  of  Bastrop,  Texas,  daughter  of  John  C.  Edmonds,  who 
was  three  times  Mayor  of  Sherman  and  Colonel  of  the  Fourth  Texas  Regiment  during 
the  Spanish-American  war.  They  have  two  bright-faced  sons,  Henry  Byron  Mock,  .Jr., 
four  years  old,  and  John  Edmonds  Mock,  one  year  old.  Their  home.  No.  2012  Stonewall 
street,  is  one  of  the  most  comfortable  iu  Greenville. 

OLIVER,  William,  D.  D.  S. 

The  greatest  tribute  that  can  be  paid  to  a Frenchman  is  to  say  that  he  was  a soldier  in 
the  French  Revolution  under  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  The  greatest  tribute  that  can  be  paid  an 
American  is  to  say  that  he  was  a Confederate  soldier  in  the  civil  war.  There  yet  remains 
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living  only  a few  thousands  of  these  brave  old  soldiers  and  comrades  in  arms,  who  wore  the 
gray  to  the  finish  and  wore  it  well,  as  became  men  of  convictions.  One  of  that  noble  band 
wd'io  was  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight  and  helped  to  establish  in  history  the  fame  of  the  Con- 
federate soldier,  and  that  of  Lee,  Stonewall  Jackson,  the  Johnstons,  Forrest  and  others,  lives 
right  here  in  Sulphur  Springs  in  the  person  of  Dr.  William  Oliver.  Born  Feb.  9,  1840,  on  a 
farm  in  Fayette  county,  Ala.,  Dr.  Oliver  accepted  the  crude  educational  facilities  afforded  in 
those  days.  He  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army,  Co.  I.,  11th  Beg.,  Ala.  Yolunteers,  June  11, 
1861,  and  participated  in  numerous  battles,  among  which  might  be  mentioned  Second 
.Manassas,  Seven  Days  Figliting  Around  Eichmond,  Potomac  Eiver,  and  was  w’ounded  in  the 
hand  during  the  Siege  of  Petersburg  and  in  the  left  leg  in  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg.  Dr. 
Oliver  had  the  honor  of  knowing  Gen.  Eobt.  E.  Lee  personal!}'.  After  the  surrender  and  peace 
being  declared  in  April,  he  returned  to  his  old  home  in  Alabania,  and  in  the  fall  of  186.5  came 
to  Texas,  settling  in  Old  Tarrant,  this  county.  In  later  years  he  took  a course  in  the  Louis- 
ville (Ky.)  Dental  College,  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  dentistry.  Fourteen  years  ago 
he  decided  to  still  the  better  qualify  himself  in  the  progress  of  his  profession,  and  took  a 
course  and  obtained  a diploma  from  the  Kansas  City  Dental  College  of  Surgery,  and  it  can 
be  said  of  him  that  his  success  in  his  chosen  profession  has  given  him  a well-earned  state- 
wide reputation.  Dr.  Oliver  resided  for  some  years  in  the  Saltillo  country,  twelve  years  at 
Cooper  and  became  a citizen  of  Sulphur  Springs  in  1893.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Martha  Ann 
Posey,  of  Old  Tarrant,  the  year  after  he  came  to  Texas,  April  22,  1866,  and  three  sons  and 
five  daughters  were  born  to  them,  one  daughter  and  two  sons  being  dead.  Dr.  Oliver  owns 
valuable  residence  and  farm  property,  bank  stock,  belongs  to  the  Texas  Dental  Association, 
and  the  family  worship  with  the  Baptist  church. 

Something  like  160  years  ago  Dr.  Oliver’s  great-grandfather  placed  a piece  of  hickory 
wood  in  a spring  branch  near  Anderson,  South  Carolina,  where  it  remained  for  seven  years, 
and  was  taken  out  in  a petrified  state  and  afterwards  formed  into  a razor  whetstone.  Prom 
generation  to  generation  this  old  family  relic  has  been  handed  down  the  line,  and  has  been  in 
Dr.  Oliver’s  possession  for  the  past  twenty  years.  He  also  has  in  his  possession  an  old  land- 
grant,  sheepskin  document  of  the  Oliver  family  in  Alabama,  dated  1839,  and  signed  by  Martin 
Van  Buren  as  President. 

NOBLE,  J.  S. 

It  is  our  pleasure  in  this  connection  to  present  a splendid 
personal  portrait  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Noble,  the  very  popular  post- 
master of  the  progressive  and  growing  little  city  of  Como. 
Northeast  Texas.  Mr.  Noble  was  born  on  a farm  in  Bay 
county.  Mo.,  Oct.  4,  1854.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered 
the  drug  business  at  Hardin,  Bay  county,  and  continued  this 
until  1877,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  when  he  came  to  Texas. 
The  first  few  years  he  remained  on  a farm  in  .Johnson  county, 
and  came  to  Hopkins  county  in  1885.  In  January,  1901,  Mr. 
Noble  was  appointed  postmaster  of  Como,  under  President 
McKinley ’s  administration,  and  under  his  guidance  four  rural 
routes  have  been  established,  the  service  has  been  developecT 
to  a high  state  of  efficiency  and  the  average  annual  receipts  of 
the  office  have  more  than  trebled  in  volume.  For  a number 
of  years  Mr.  Noble  has  shown  his  faith  in  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  North  and  East  Texas  country  by  his  investments 
in  farm  lands  and  real  estate  property.  He  recently  disposed  of  his  landed  interests,  but  is 
still  materially  interested  in  Como  improved  property,  and  is  one  of  the  town ’s  most  enthusiastic 
boosters.  There  were  but  two  dwelling  houses  standing  where  the  principal  part  of  Como  is 
today,  and  with  buildings  going  up  in  every  direction  and  the  music  of  the  saw  and  hammer 
vieing  with  prosperity,  who  can  doubt  Mr.  Noble’s  prophesy  when  he  predicts  that  Como’s 
population  will  jump  from  its  present  population  of  1,500  to  that  of  5,000  to  7,000  within  a 
few  years.  Mr.  Noble  has  been  a life-long  Eepublican,  has  for  many  years  found  a pleasure 
in  active  party  affiliation  in  the  way  of  field  and  committee  work  and  attending  local  and 
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state  conventions,  and  stands  liifjli  in  tlie  councils  of  the  lic]>iil)lican  party  in  'I'exas.  He  also 
affiliates  with  the  .Masons,  Odd  l•'ellows.  \V.  O.  \V.,  Rebeccas,  and  is  a member  of  llie  Hoard 
of  Stewards  of  the  .Methodist  K))iscopal  church.  Mr.  Xol)le  was  married  to  Miss  I'.  A.  Wilson, 
of  Mt.  \’ernon,  .Ian.  1,  1.SS4,  ami  one  daut;hter.  now  deceased,  was  horn  to  them,  (iod  having; 
<-alled  the  anoel  of  their  home  to  a liiffher  life,  .Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noble  took  an  orphan  jjirl  to 
rear  in  their  home.  'Phis  is  one  of  the  noblest  acts  of  mankiml. 

NEWTON,  Marion  Jasper 

-Mr.  M.  .1.  Newton,  of  Dallas,  was  born  at 
the  old  .Newton  iiome-plaee,  near  (irajieviue,  Tar- 
rant county,  Te.xas,  April  2,  lS(i2,  durint!;  the 
civil  war  jjeriod.  His  father,  .\iidersou  Newton, 
was  born  .\pi'il  27,  ISOu,  in  Keut\icky,  and  was 
married  in  Hoonvillc,  Mo.,  to  a Miss  Bradshaw. 
Hpon  cominfj  to  Te.xas  the  family  settled  on  a 
farm  near  .lohiison’s  Station,  Tarrant  county, 
where  the  wife  died  during;  the  fifties.  'Pho 
senior  iMr.  Newton  was  again  married  in  bS.f.S  to 
Miss  Elsie  Dalton,  of  .Arlington,  Tarrant  county, 
she  being  a native  of  the  Long  Island  in  Roane 
county.  East  Tennessee.  Born  of  this  union  were 
('.  ('.,  a well-to-do  farmer  and  stock-raiser  in 
(ireer  county,  Oklahoma;  -.Mrs.  Lucinda  Crowley, 
Jiallas;  iMrs.  Mollie  iMarui’y,  .Johnston’s  Station, 
and  Mrs.  Ann  Eorrister,  deceased.  'Phe  father 
settled  land  near  .lohnston’s  Station,  lived  the 
life  of  a farmer  and  stock-raiser,  and  died  at 
(irapevine  in  1897,  aged  ninety-two  years.  The 
mother  died  in  Gre<n-  county,  Oklahoma,  in  1908, 
aged  eighty-one  years. 

.Mr.  M.  .T.  Newton  remained  on  the  farm  to 
the  age  of  twenty-one  ami  came  to  Dallas  in 
1884,  and  was  for  three  years  connected  with  the 
street  ear  service  of  the  city.  For  seven  years 
he  was  interested  in  the  Richardson  Tee  Manufacturing  Company’ 's  ])lant,  and  for  the  past 
eighteen  years  has  been  engaged  in  contracting  in  Dallas,  both  of  a ju-ivate  and  public,  nature, 
lie  owns  farming  interests  in  Tarrant  county’,  improved  property  in  Dallas,  and  the  family 
home  is  at  1601  Douglas  street.  iMr.  Newton  was  married  .March  30,  1882,  at  Grapevine,  to 
Miss  Isabelle  .\lford,  and  they  have  one  charming  daughter.  Miss  .41lean  at  home,  she  being 
an  accomplished  musician.  Mrs.  Newton  was  born  at  Carliusville,  Illinois,  and  her  mother 
new  resides  in  East  Tennessee  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty  years.  (Jf  the  five  daughters  and 
six  sons  born  to  her  four  sons  and  three  daughters  are  now  living.  The  Newton  and  .\lford 
families  are  of  Irish  and  English  extraction.  The  family  worship  with  the  Baptist  church, 
and  IMr.  Newton  belongs  to  the  Ben  Hur  secret  order. 

PENICK,  Hugh  Thompson 

Texas  has  drawn  its  ])opulation  from  almost  every’  state  and  territory  in  the  .\merican 
Union  and  numerous  foreign  nations,  and  the  imperial  state  of  Alabama  has  furnished  a large 
quota.  These  citizens,  too,  from  the  old  Iron  State  have  ever  shown  a marked  degree  of 
enterprise  and  high  morals,  and  measured  up  to  every  responsibility  in  the  development  of 
the  great  and  glorious  state  of  Texas.  These  good  people  are  still  coming  from  the  old  states 
into  Texas,  seeking  homes  and  investments,  and  among  the  more  recent,  at  this  writing,  is 
Mr.  Hugh  Thompson  Penick.  I'lus  gentleman  was  born  on  a farm  near  Town  Creek,  Lawrence 
county.  North  .\labama,  March  18,  18.56,  his  father  being  .lohn  Archie  Penick,  farmer,  and  his 
mother  before  marriage  being  iMiss  Pollie  .\nn  Berry,  both  of  Irish  descent.  His  father  was  a 
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Confederate  soldier  under  Gen.  N.  B.  Forrest,  being  a member  of  Co.  H,  8th  Artillery,  .loth 
Alabama  Eegiment.  Mr.  Penick  grew  to  young  manhood  in  the  community  where  he  was 
born,  and  continued  as  a successful  farmet  until  coming  to  Waco,  which  was  in  December, 
1910,  when  he  purchased  business  property  at  1101  Webster  street,  and  entered  the  retail 
grocery  business  with  his  two  sons'  under  the  firm  name  of  H.  T.  Penick  & Son.  He  has  also 
invested  in  residence  property,  which  is  another  evidence  of  his  faith  in  Waco’s  present  and 
future  development.  As  a matter  of  family  record,  Mr.  Penick  has  been  twice  married,  first 
to  Miss  Mollie  Streater,  of  Lawrence  county,  Ala.,  Oct.  27,  1876,  by  whom  he  had  five  sons 
and  three  daughters,  and  she  died  in  tlie  year  18S9.  He  was  a second  time  married  in  1891  to 
Miss  Minnie  J.  Crosslin,  also  of  Lawrence  county,  and  by  whom  he  had  five  daughters  and  four 
sons.  Of  the  seventeen  children  born  to  Mr.  Penick  and  his  two  wives  seven  are  living  at  this 
writing.  Mr.  Penick  is  a member  of  the  W.  O.  W.  and  worships  with  tlie  Baptist  faith.  He 
believes  Waco  will  eventually  make  a city  of  at  least  7.5,000  people,  wliich  is  not  at  all 
unreasonable. 

PATTERSON,  Judge  F.  W. 

.ludge  Patterson  was  born  on  a farm  in  Hunt  county,  Texas. 
April  4,  1870,  his  branch  of  the  family  being  directly  related 
to  that  of  the  Patterson  family  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  including 
Josiah  Patterson,  for  many  years  in  Congress,  and  his  son, 
Malcom  E.  Patterson.  ex-Congressman  and  ex-Governor  of  Ten- 
nessee. His  father,  .J.  H.  Patterson,  came  from  the  Old  'Volun- 
teer State  to  Texas  prior  to  the  civil  war,  and  though  a farmer 
from  early  training,  served  for  a number  of  years  as  Deputy 
and  County  Clerk  of  Hunt  county.  Before  maridage  his  mother 
was  a Miss  Lee  Burgess,  of  Pittsburg,  Texas,  and  was  also  a 
former  Tennessean.  The  father  died  six  and  the  mother  four 
years  ago,  respectively.  .Judge  Patterson’s  career  is  so  singu- 
larly interesting  as  to  be  well  worthy  a position  in  commendable 
history.  Leaving  home  without  a change  of  clothes,  with  but 
thirty-five  cents  ol;  coin  in  his  “jeans,”  he  acquired  his  literary 
education  after  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age  at  his  own 
expense.  For  a while  the  soil  of  his  j^athway  seemed  to  prosper  discouragement  rather  than 
encouragement  with  a fertility,  felicity  and  fecundity  that  severely  tested  his  metal,  but  he 
never  varied  from  the  rouie  of  diligence  and  duty  leading  toward  tlie  storehouse  of  Suc- 
cess. First  night  out  he  slept  in  a wheat  field  one  mile  south  of  Commerce,  and  used  wheat 
bundles  for  his  pillow,  bed  and  covering.  IJiion  leaving  home  he  became  a railway  section 
hand,  later  mastered  the  brickmakers’  trade  inside  of  two  years,  and  during  these  years — 
driving  spikes  and  moulding  brick  during  the  daytime — he  studied  his  books  by  the  light 
from  “tallow-dip  and  midnight  oil.”  A few  days  after  he  landed  in  Jilt.  Vernon  he  decided 
to  learn  the  blacksmith  trade,  and  for  fourteen  years  pursued  the  same  at  this  place  and  at 
Sulphur  Bluff,  this  county.  'While  in  Sulphur  Bluff  he  was  elected  .Justice  of  the  Peace  and 
also  engaged  in  the  drug  business,  holding  his  oiiice  tor  five  years,  and  after  seven  years’ 
study  became  a regislered  state  pharmacist  and  holds  a certificate  to  this  effect  at  the  present 
time.  In  1908  .ludge  Patterson  was  elected  County  .Judge  by  a majority  of  sixty  votes.  In 
the  .July  primaiy  of  1910  his  majority  was  2,300  votes,  with  no  opposition  in  the  following 
November  election. 

On  Dee.  3,  1891,  .Judge  Patterson  was  married  to  IMiss  Nellie  Glass,  of  Mt.  Vernon,  her 
father,  H.  C.  Glass,  being  a native  of  Arkansas,  farmer  and  stock-raiser,  and  her  mother  a 
former  Miss  Theo.  King,  of  Daingerfield,  Texas.  Mrs.  Patterson  is  also  a cousin  of  Gen. 
Hiram  Glass,  general  railroad  attorney  of  Austin,  and  her  brother,  WC  B.  Glass,  is  the  foreign 
missionary  representative  of  the  Eehoboth  Association,  being  now  stationed  at  Laichowfu, 
China.  Three  daughters  and  one  son  have  blessed  the  marriage.  The  family  worship  with  the' 
Baptist  church,  and  Mrs.  Patterson  and  eldest  daughter,  iMiss  Alma,  belong  to  tlie  Fraternal 
Brotherhood.  Judge  Patterson  also  belongs  to  the  Fraternal  Brotherliood,  the  Masons  and 
W.  O.  W. 
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Judge  Patterson  is  u man  of  a strong  intellect,  good  Judgment  and  refined  tastes.  Being 
one  of  tliem,  lie  is  naturally  a friend  of  the  common  jieople,  and  can  ever  be  found  fighting 
for  their  interests.  His  Democracy  is  of  the  simidest,  which  is  the  best;  he  is  a good  cam- 
)iaigner,  hearty,  whole-souled,  well  met  and  glad-handed.  It  is  said  that  history  deals  Justly 
in  its  measurements  of  man’s  immortality,  but  what  thinks  the  average  young  man  of  today — 
who  now  enters  upon  life  educateil  and  equippeil  at  the  age  of  twenty-one — of  .Judge  Patter- 
son beginning  at  this  period  in  life  the  achieving  his  official  and  popular  standing  in  the  public 
mind,  and  his  commercial  rating,  in  that  he  owns  valuable  jiroperty  in  Pittsburg,  Suliduir 
Hlulf  and  Sulphur  Springs,  and  farming  acreage  in  Ho]ikins  county? 


PIERCE,  James  Knox 

>lr.  Pierce  was  born  Feb.  10.  1S45.  his  parents  naming  him 
in  honor  of  .lames  Knox  Polk,  who  had  the  year  previous  been 
elected  President  of  the  Fnited  States.  The  scene  of  his  birth 
and  boyhood  days  was  on  a farm  near  the  confluence  of  ihe 
Hiawasse  and  Tennessee  Hivers,  in  Meigs  county.  East  Tennes- 
see, whose  fertile  valleys,  lilue  waters  and  mountain  scenery  have 
long  since  sentimentalized  jioets,  musicians  and  orators.  .Mr. 
Pierce  worked  on  the  farm,  and  went  to  school  in  the  old- 
fashioned  log  cabin  in  the  mountains  until  he  was  seventeen 
years  of  age,  when,  as  a mere  stripjiling  of  a boy — the  civil  uar 
being  on — he  went  to  Knoxville  and  tendered  his  services  to  the 
“ *■  Confederate  cause  in  .June,  18H2,  enlisting  in  Co.  1).,  First  East 

Tenu.  Cav.,  commanded  by  Col.  ,T.  C.  Carter.  His  regiment  was 
used  as  scouts  in  the  mountains  of  East  Tennessee,  Virginia 
and  Kentucky,  in  which  rough  territory  they  ])articii)atei!  in, 
api)roximately,  two  hundred  engagements,  numbered  among 
which  were  the  Siege  of  Knoxville,  ^Morristown  and  Rogersville,  East  Tennessee.  In  the 
last  named  battle  his  brigade  cajitured  ‘2.<M)0  men,  artillery  and  all  supplies.  A short  time 
before  the  war  closed  Mr.  Pierce  obtained  a furlough  to  go  home  and  get  some  clothing, 
of  which  he  was  in  dire  need,  and  being  cut  off  peace  was  declared  before  he  was  able  to 
rejoin  his  command. 

In  1S67  Ml'.  Pierce  turned  his  face  to  the  setting  sun  of  the  West.  Tra\eling  by  sream- 
boat  to  Arkansas — DiA'all’s  Bluff — thence  by  rail  to  Little  Rock, 
thence  on  foot  twenty-five  miles  to  Saline  county,  where  he 
planted  a crop  in  the  early  siiring  of  1868.  However,  he  soon 
disposed  of  said  crop,  purchased  a horse,  saddle  and  bridle,  and 
arrived  in  Hopkins  county  soon  afterwards,  in  the  spring  of 
1868.  When  he  came  to  Sulphur  Springs  he  found  one  hundred 
Yankees  in  control  of  the  place,  intimidating  and  murdering  its 
citizens  at  will.  Mr.  Pierce  and  a small  coterie  of  brave  citi- 
zens met  at  Old  Tarrant,  then  the  county  seat,  to  Join  Parr’s 
company  and  assist  in  carrying  out  a program  on  a given  day 
to  massacre  these  riotous  one  hundred  Yankees.  The  Yankees 
afterwards  learned  of  this  movement,  minimized  their  das- 
tardly work,  and  the  more  sober-minded  citizens  advised  against 
their  destruction  pending  their  proper  behavior,  and  they  soon 
afterwards  moved  their  headquarters  from  this  ]ilace.  A few 
mouths  after  this  episode  began  the  uprising  of  the  Comanche 
Indians,  and  Gov.  E.  ,1.  Davis  (carpetbagger)  ordered  the  state  militia  to  form  for  their 
.suppression.  Armed  with  commissions  from  the  Governor,  ^Ir.  Pierce.  Capt.  .Joe  Bartley  and 
“Doc”  McFall  raised  an  independent  comjiany  of  soldiers  in  Hopkins  county,  but  the  same 
was  never  called  into  active  service.  Acting  under  orders  and  with  seven  men  under  him, 
well  arined  with  shotguns  and  six-shooters,  Mr.  Pierce,  on  horseback,  set  out  with  an  ox 
wagon  train  to  convey  commissary  supplies  from  Jefferson  to  .lacksboro,  the  army  fort.  It 
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was  the  understanding  that  soldiers  would  meet  him  fifty  miles  east  of  the  fort  to  guard  the 
train.  Ten  miles  before  reaching  this  point,  to  his  surprise,  he  came  in  contact  with  the 
Indians.  Preparing  for  defense  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  while  he  and  his  men  were  await- 
ing the  Indians  to  attack,  again  to  their  surprise  firing  was  heard  a short  distance  away, 
which  later  proved  to  be  a company  of  cowboys  following  the  trail  of  the  Indians.  The 
cowboys  rushed  onto  the  Indians  yelling,  and  repulsed  them  with  a loss  of  one  killed  and 
si.xty  head  of  horses. 

Eeturning  to  Hopkins  county,  Mr.  Pierce,  as  he  states,  settled  on  the  poorest  farm  he  ’ 
could  find,  and  was  married  Feb.  15,  1871,  to  Miss  Belle  Wallar,  daughter  of  A.  W.  Wallar, 
an  old  and  honored  Texan,  who  came  from  Kentucky  and  settled  here  in  1853.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pierce,  having  no  children  in  their  home,  took  into  their  charge  for  rearing  and  educating  an 
orphan  girl.  Miss  Beulah  Brannon,  who  is  now'  the  wife  of  Prof.  Oscar  L.  Guy,  in  charge  of 
public  schools  at  Italy,  Ellis  county.  Throughout  the  intervening  years  Mr.  Pierce  has  been 
unusually  successful  m farming,  stock-raising  and  speculating  in  land,  with  the  result  that 
he  is  today  in  a position  of  afluence  and  ease,  owns  about  3,000  acres  of  Hopkins  county’s 
choicest  farming  soil  and  pasturage  lands,  and  is  probably  the  largest  taxpayer  in  the  county, 
besides  owning  highly  imjiroved  town  property  at  this  and  other  points.  Following  the  civil 
war  this  section  of  the  state  was  overrun  with  horse  thieves  and  murderers,  and  considering 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Pierce  was  at  all  times  one  among  the  more  active  in  suppressing  these 
elements,  civilizing  the  community  and  developing  the  country,  he  is  entitled  to  his  good 
fortunes  in  this  life.  He  attributes  his  success  to  acting  honest  and  honorable  wdth  all  men, 
having  faith  in  Christ,  and  his  advice  to  young  men  is  to  live  to  their  promises  punctually, 
learn  to  love  and  be  loved  by  all  men.  A member  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  faith,  Mr. 
Pierce  is  liberal  in  his  support  of  both  church  and  charity,  and  as  a good  citizen  hasn’t  a 
living  enemy,  so  far  as  he  knows.  Prompt  in  the  discharge  of  his  every  business  obligation, 
his  advice  on  business  matters  and  problems  affecting  the  community  are  sought  and 
accepted,  and  his  name  associated  with  any  given  enterprise  inspires  confidence  in  its  success. 
It  is  a pleasure  to  incorporate  mention  of  a man  like  Mr.  Pierce  in  this  publication,  and  in 
drawing  this  sketch  to  a close  it  is  hoped  that  his  last  days  will  be  his  best  days.  Mr.  Pierce 
has  been  all  the  more  able  to  bear  the  burdens  and  heat  of  a long  and  successful  career 
through  the  advice  and  solace  of  his  good  wife,  who  has  stood  by  his  side  in  sunshine  and 
shadow  for  forty  years. 

PRESCOTT,  A,  M. 

Centuries  hence,  when  the  future  historian  shall  compile  his  matter,  it  will  be  impossible 
for  him  to  produce  the  history  of  the  city  of  Waco  wdthout  devoting  some  of  its  brightest  pages 
to  that  of  the  fire  department.  It  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  speak  of  its  development  from 
a mere  bucket  brigade  to  its  present  high  state  of  efficiency  without  giving  due  prominence 
to  Chief  A.  M.  Prescott,  who  has  been  with  the  department  for  the  past  thirty-four  years, 
and  chief  for  the  past  twenty-five  years.  What  the  Waco  City  fire  department  is  today  in 
modern  service  is  Chief  Prescott  in  a nutshell,  and  so  wise  and  well  has  he  performed  his 
duties  in  the  past  that  there  is,  at  this  writing,  no  thought  of  retiring  him  so  long  as  he  is 
willing  to  serve.  Chief  Prescott  was  born  at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  Feb.  27,  1854,  wdthin  a 
stone’s  throw  of  the  old  Alamo.  Two  years  in  the  school  room  represents  the  extent  of  his 
education,  under  the  then  noted  Prof.  S.  J.  Newton,  on  account  of  the  civil  w'ar  coming  on, 
and  during  this  turbulent  period  his  brother,  William,  .Ir.,  filled  cartridges  while  he  pinched 
them  for  the  Confederate  army.  During  the  reconstruction  days  following  the  close  of  the 
war  he  was  having  his  fun  out  about  Ft.  Clark  on  the  frontier  as  a cowboy.  Back  to  San 
Antonio  and  learning  the  tinners’  and  plumbers’  trade,  he  then  spent  eight  years  at  Fort 
Concho,  now  San  Angelo,  when  every  man  was  a law  unto  himself,  according  to  his  prow'ess 
and  marksmanship — wild  days  of  the  West  in  reality.  Chief  Prescott  settled  in  Waco  in  1876, 
when  it  was  a mere  village  of  about  7,000  people,  and  joined  the  fire  department  March  1, 
1877,  becoming  chief  Dec.  10,  1886. 

Chief  Prescott ’s  father,  William  Prescott,  w'as  born  near  Lancashire,  in  Aughton  county, 
England,  in  1818,  and  died  Dec.  10,  1888,  at  San  Antonio.  His  mother.  Miss  Eachael 
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^lat'Artluir,  was  boilii  in  Paisley,  Scotland,  and  died  in  December,  1SS9.  Both  came  over 
on  the  same  sailing  vessel  and  upon  landing  at  Galveston  were  married.  One  daughter,  now 
^[rs.  Mary  Deaton,  of  San  Angelo,  and  sons — Aransas  I’ass  (dead),  William,  Arthur  Mac- 
Arthur,  Allnrt  Brighonse  and  A.  M. — were  born  to  them. 

The  Waco  fire  department  rejiresems  an  investment  of  about  .$.')0(),00(),  and  is  main- 
tained at  a cost  of  ap|)roximately  $.50,000  per  annum,  with  a total  of  205  men,  sixty-two  of 
whom  arc  on  permanent  payroll  and  145  are  volunteers  without  pay,  from  the  Isest  blood  in  (he 
city.  There  are  seven  fire  stations,  12,500  feet  of  hose,  seventy-five  fire  alarm  boxes,  twenty- 
eight  miles  of  circuit  wire,  and  at  this  writing  a new  motor  engine  car  has  been  purchased. 
'I'he  seven  stations  are  so  distributed  as  to  permit  of  every  jmrt  of  the  city  being  reached 
within  a distance  of  four  blocks,  and  when  Chief  Prescott  makes  his  daily  rounds  to  each 
of  these  stations  he  has  traveled  a fraction  less  than  ten  miles.  On  San  .Jacinto  Day,  April  21, 
he  calls  his  department  together  for  annual  inspection,  which  has  grow’ii  to  be  one  of  the 
yearly  events  of  Waco,  and  on  this  day  he  also  makes  his  aniuial  report.  Summarized,  Chief 
I’rescott’s  sjdendid  develo])inent  of  onr  fire  service  has  given  this  city  the  key-rate  of  22 
cents,  which  is  the  lowest  of  any  point  in  Texas,  and  one  of  the  lowest  in  the  United  States. 
A member  of  the  national  and  state  firemen’s  associations.  Chief  Prescott  attends  all  the 
annual  gatherings,  is  one  of  the  best  known  fire  fighters  in  the  United  States,  among  which 
circles  he  has  numerous  warm  friends  and  admirers,  especially  in  Texas.  A big-hearted,  whole- 
souled,  jovial  fellow  and  a good  mixer  among  men,  he  belongs  to  the  Elks,  Eagles,  Owls,  Odd 
Fellows,  ^laccabees,  A.  O.  I'.  W.,  and  the  German  and  Alaennerchor  Clubs.  He  is  also  a man. 
of  an  interesting  family;  admires  and  is  admired  by  a wide  acquaintance  among  the  children 
of  this  city. 

PRINCE,  Judge  John  Samuel 

One  of  the  most  profound  law'yers  and  eminent  citizens  of  Henderson  county  is 
•fudge  .John  S.  Prince,  w’ho  was  born  on  a farm  in  .Jones  county,  Mississii)]u,  August  14, 
ISbl,  which  period  marked  the  beginning  of  the  civil  w'ar  and  in  which  his  native  state 
gave  an  honored  account  of  itself,  being  one  of  the  centers  of  strife,  and  its  soil  was 
drenched  with  the  blood  of  as  brave  heroes  as  ever  fell  on  any  battlefield.  .Judge 
Prince's  father,  Samuel  Prince,  was  born  in  the  Palmetto  state  of  South  Carolina  and 
there  grew  uj)  a farmer  boy.  In  18(i0  he  made  a trip  from  his  native  state  to  Texas, 
returned,  and  later  went  to  .Tones  county,  Mississi])pi,  w'here  he  organized  Company  D, 
Eighth  Mississipi>i  Regiment,  w’ent  out  as  Captain,  and  during  the  last  three  years  of 
the  war  held  the  rank  of  Brigade  Quartermaster.  He  was  in  the  first  battle  of  Manassas, 
after  which  with  a small  squad  of  men  he  ignored  disciplinary  orders  and  for  some 
distance  pursued  the  Federal  troops  tow'ard  Washington,  D.  (.'.  It  was  his  firm  belief 
that  the  Confederacy  made  a grave  mistake  in  not  following  up  their  victory  and  cap- 
turing the  national  capital.  He  w'as  in  the  battles  of  Stone's  River,  Chickamauga  and 
other  fierce  engagements,  and  died  in  Sebastian  countjq  Arkansas,  in  1872,  the  war 
having  seriously  impaired  his  health  and  decimated  his  fortune  in  land  and  slaves. 
His  wife  before  marriage  was  directly  related  to  the  noted  family  of  Fitzpatricks  in 
Georgia,  being  Miss  Matilda  Fitzpatrick.  Children  wmre  born  to  the  union  and  the 
mother  still  lives  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-three  years  and  is  tenderly  cared  for  by 
her  offspring  residing  in  Athens  and  vicinity.  .Judge  Prince,  whose  name  initiates  this 
sketch,  attended  school  only  five  months  during  his  early  career,  that  being  at  the  public 
schools  and  Tehuacana  College;  hence  he  is  a self-made  and  highly  deserving  man. 
His  splendid  education  has  largely  been  al:)SorJ)ed  and  obtained  in  the  broad  school  of 
experience.  He  studied  law  under  private  tutorship  and  was  admitted  to  the  Henderson 
county  bar  at  Athens  in  1899.  He  is  now  serving  his  second  term  as  county  .judge 
of  Henderson,  and  as  such  has  made  a fine  record  for  econonij'  and  efficiency.  When  he 
went  into  office  the  county  had  been  issuing  scrip  for  forty  years.  Toda.y  the  expendi- 
tures are  one-third  less  and  warrants  are  at  par.  .Judge  Prince  has  a number  of  times 
served  as  special  .judge  of  the  District  Court,  and  his  many  ardent  friends  throughout 
this  judicial  district  have  in  the  past  urged  him  to  x’ermit  the  use  of  his  name  as  a 
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candidate  for  this  high  honor,  but  he  refused  to  enter  the  race  against  a home  man. 
However,  it  is  probable  that  he  will  in  the  future  contest  for  this  honor,  and  should 
he  decide  to  do  so  he  will  doubtless  be  successful,  in  which  case  he  will  be  an  ornament 
to  the  jurisirriulence  of  Texas.  Judge  Prince  began  life  without  a dollar,  has  jricked 
as  much  as  560  pounds  of  cotton  per  day,  educated  a younger  brother  and  two  sisters, 
and  is  today  a large  citj"  property  owner  and  in  fine  financial  circumstances,  residing  in 
a handsome  home  and  having  an  exceptionally  valuable  law  library.  He  was  married 
February  16,  1895,  to  Miss  Minnie  Mitcham,  of  this  county,  and  they  have  two  sons, 
Darwin,  aged  nine,  and  John  Sterling,  aged  five.  He  is  a Baptist,  Knight  of  Pythias, 
and  has  been  a Mason  for  the  past  seventeen  years. 

PHARR,  Dr.  James  Andrew,  A.  B. 

Let  us  locate  ourselves  in  one 
of  the  most  beautiful,  romantic 
and  historic  little  cities  in  the 
old  Palmetto  State  of  South 
Caroline — Abbeville,  where  took 
place  in  an  archaic  brick  build- 
ing the  first  secession  meeting, 
secret,  held  in  the  South.  In 
this  ‘ ‘ Cradle  of  the  Confeder- 
acy ’ ’ and  town  of  hospitable 
people  were  born  Eev.  Samuel 
Pharr  and  Miss  Matilda  Eliza- 
beth Smith,  father*  and  mother 
of  the  subject  whose  name  initi- 
ates this  sketch.  Of  the  seven 
sons  and  two  daughters  born  to 
them  there  are  now  living  one 
daughter  and  four  sons,  both 
parents  also  having  since  passed 
to  their  well-earned  reward.  In 
this  connection  it  is  interesting 
to  say  that  the  Pharr  and  Eaiser 
families,  from  which  the  present 
subjects  descend,  were  born  in 
Germany,  came  over  in  the  Cris- 
tobal Colon  in  1703,  and  have 
for  many  years  been  numbered 
among  the  most  prominent  and 
influential  in  South  Carolina. 
The  senior  Eev.  Mr.  Pharr  was  a 
warm  friend  and  ardent  admirer  of  John  C.  Calhoun;  was  a cousin  of  Dr.  .John  A. 
Broadus,  founder  of  the  Theological  College  of  Louisville,  Ky. ; preached  the  Gospel  for 
forty  years  to  the  Southern  people  and  those  of  the  Indian  nations,  and  died  March  22, 
1881,  in  Hopkins  county.  He  moved  his  family  to  Texas  in  1849  and  settled  on  a farm 
near  Paris,  in  Lamar  county;  and  it  was  here  that  Dr.  James  Andrew  Pharr,  A.  B.,  was 
born,  March  18,  1852.  He  matured  to  young  manhood  on  the  farm  and  derived  his  educa- 
tion from  the  public  schools  and  McKenzie  College,  Clarksville.  Dr.  Pharr's  life  has 
been  assiduously  devoted  to  the  broad  and  useful  fields  of  the  drug  business,  practicing 
medicine,  and  as  an  evangelist  in  the  Baptist  ministry,  having  devoted  much  of  his  time 
during  the  past  thirty  years' of  his  career  to  the  Master  's  cause  in  evangelistic  work 
over  the  different  states.  For  a number  of  years  he  resided  at  Brandon,  Hill  county; 
Sweetwater,  in  Nolan  county,  and  Lubbock,  in  the  Plains  country.  While  in  the  last 
named  territory,  years  ago,  he  invested  considerable  money  in  land  and  stock,  and  his 
cordial  reception  resulted  in  bogus  deeds  to  his  land  and  the  systematic  stealing  of  his 
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sitOfk,  wliich  iiiisfortuiu'  seriously  weakened  his  financial  resources.  In  1911  Dr.  Pharr 
estalilished  himself  in  the  drufj  business  in  Waco,  at  705  Franklin  street,  which,  in 
addition  to  jiracticing  medicine,  fully  occupies  his  time  and  attention.  Dr.  Pharr  was 
married  to  Miss  Hattie  L.  Phenix,  of  Lamar  county,  March  21,  1880,  and  one  son  and 
five  daughters,  all  living,  constitute  their  family.  Strong  in  the  faith  of  the  Baptist 
church,  and  the  jiarents  being  admirers  of  Dr.  E.  C.  Burleson,  they  did  the  natural  and 
commendable  thing  to  have  all  their  children  educated  in  Baylor  University.  All  like 
Waco  and  are  allied  with  the  First  Baptist  church. 

CITIZENS  NATIONAL  BANK,  of  Abilene 

Strangers  visiting  Abilene  go  away  with 
l)leasant  impressions.  With  the  country  ele- 
vated nearly  two  thousand  feet  above  sea 
level,  free  from  malaria  and  all  zymotic  dis- 
eases, the  air  jmre  and  health-giving — hence 
the  people  are  at  all  times  in  fine  health  and 
spirits,  es])ecially  when  greeting  visitors.  Quite 
naturally  they  are  ]>roud  of  themselves,  proud 
of  their  climate,  proud  of  their  rich  and  pro- 
gressive country  and,  in  particular,  their  laud- 
able institutions.  This  leads  us  to  speak  of 
the  banks  of  Central  West  Texas,  whose  broad 
and  liberal  policies  have  been  the  fulcrum  in 
the  develoimient  of  this  part  of  the  state  and 
the  making  of  what  it  is  today.  One  of  the 
strongest  banks  in  Central  West  Texas  is  the 
Citizens  National  Bank  of  Abilene.  It  was 
originally  established  in  November,  1902,  with 
a capital  stock  of  .$75,000.  In  .June,  1910,  the 
same  was  increased  to  $150,000,  with  $30,000 
surplus  and  undivided  j)rofits,  and  its  present 
capital  stock,  surplus  and  undivided  profits 
amount  to  $200,000.  It  is  conducted  according 
to  all  the  rigid  requirements  of  the  Federal 
government,  and  its  facilities  in  behalf  of  its 
customers  and  friends  are  in  line  with  modern 
times. 

Mr.  George  L.  Paxton,  ])resident  of  the  Citizens  National  Bank  of  Abilene,  was 
born  October  10,  1865,  in  Mercer  county,  the  blue  grass  section  of  Kentuck}’.  His  father, 
G.  B.  Paxton,  was  born  at  Lawrenceburg,  Anderson  county,  and  his  mother.  Miss  Sallie 
Kennedy,  was  native  to  Mercer  county,  she  passing  beyond  this  life  in  1867,  when  the 
son,  George  L.  Paxton,  was  but  eighteen  months  old.  In  the  early  seventies  the  father, 
G.  B.  Paxton,  came  to  Dallas  and  was  bookkeeper  for  the  Huey  & Phillips  hardware 
firm  for  a number  of  years,  after  which  he  engaged  in  the  hardware  business  for 
himself  at  Alvarado,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  son,  George  L.,  from  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Paxton  was  next  general  auditor  for  the  Thurber  Coal  Company,  with  headquarters  at 
Fort  Worth;  then  came  to  Abilene  for  a brief  period,  and  later  was  manager  of  a 
branch  hardware  house  at  Snyder  which  was  owned  by  his  son.  In  1908  he  became 
financial  agent  for  Simmons  College,  of  Abilene.  Mr.  Paxton  is  strong  in  the  faith  of 
the  Baptist  church  and  not  only  has  the  confidence  of  but  is  loved  by  a wide  acquaintance. 

Mr.  George  L.  Paxton  was  reared  by  his  grandparents  in  Anderson  county,  Kentucky, 
and  his  material  and  active  career  began  when  he  joined  his  father  in  the  hardware 
business  at  Alvarado,  Texas,  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  He  came  to  Abilene  in  1889  and 
worked  for  the  hardware  firm  of  Cameron  & Phillips  until  1894,  when  he  purchased  the 
Inisiness.  In  September,  1904,  he  disposed  of  same  and  was  elected  cashier  of  the 
Citizens  National  Bank,  serving  in  this  capacity  until  1908,  when  he  was  elected 
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liresideiit.  Mr.  Paxton  was  married  in  June,  1892,  to  Miss  Mattie  Warren,  of  Abilene, 
and  they  have  three  daughters  and  one  son.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Mr.  Paxton  is 
the  architect  of  his  own  fortune  and  is  a self-made  man.  He  not  only  enjoys  a high 
standing  in  the  financial  and  commercial  world,  but  is  known  for  his  high  morals,  clean 
home  life,  the  encouragement  of  wholesome  government  and  all  that  is  good  in  elevated 
citizenship.  He  is  a member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Simmons  College,  one  of  the 
largest  and  noblest  of  Texas  educational  institutions;  is  a Knight  Templar  Mason,  Odd 
Fellow,  Knight  of  Pythias,  and  was  for  six  years  a city  alderman.  From  the  day  he 
took  charge  of  the  Citizens  National  Bank  he  began  to  broaden  its  scope  for  business, 
looking  to  the  developnnent  of  Central  West  Texas,  with  the  result  that  it  has  blossomed 
with  the  fruits  of  prosperity  and  is  today  reckoned  one  of  the  strongest  banks  in  this 
j)art  of  the  state. 

POINDEXTER,  Judge  William 

.Judge  William  Poindexter, 
resident  of  Cleburne,  known  in 
fiaternal  circles,  and  one  of  the 
most  profound  public  men  in 
Texas,  was  born  in  Paris,  Texas, 
January  2,  1854.  His  paternal 
grandfather,  Eev.  James  Poin- 
dexter, descended  from  an  old 
established  Virginia  family  and 
was  a Baptist  minister.  He 
espoused  the  Colonist  cause  in 
the  Kevolutionary  war  under 
Gen.  George  Washington  and  was 
with  him  when  Cornwallis  sur- 
ren<lere<l  at  Yorktown.  Judge 
Poindexter’s  father  was  Thomas 

C.  Poindexter,  who  was  born  in 

Sullivan  county  in  the  mountains 
of  eastern  Tennessee.  He  was 
there  married  to  Miss  Nancy 
White,  daughter  of  Eev.  Benja- 
min F.  White,  a Baptist  minister. 
Tn  1844  the  family  moved  to 
Texas  and  settled  in  what  now 
is  Denton  but  then  was  Lamar 
county.  In  1846  they  moved  to 
near  Paris,  where  the  father  en- 
gaged in  farming  and  stock 
raising.  In  1863  he  moved  to 
laml  near  Alvarado,  where  he 
supplemented  farming  with  building  and  the  cabinetmaker’s  trade.  He  died  in  1889, 

his  good  wife  following  him  to  the  better  world  in  1897.  He  was  a Mason  of  fifty 

years'  standing. 

•Tudge  Poindexter  attended  the  common  schools  at  Alvarado,  later  attended  Mans- 
field College,  and  then  studied  law  under  his  brother-in-lavr,  .Tudge  D.  B.  Mahoney,  at 
Edmunton,  Metcalfe  County,  Kentucky.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1874  and  after- 
wards graduated  from  the  Law  Department  of  Cumberland  University,  Lebanon,  Term., 
under  .Tudge  Nathan  Green,  one  of  the  most  eminent  law  deans  in  America.  He  located 
for  practice  at  Cleburne  and  was  soon  in  possession  of  a ])aying  clientele.  By  election 
at  the  hands  of  the  jieople  of  Johnson,  Hill  and  Boscpie  counties,  comprising  the  18th 
judicial  district,  he  was  on  the  bench  from  1898  to  1902,  at  which  time  he  resigned  on 
account  of  pressing  business  affairs.  In  1904  .Tudge  Poindexter  was  a candidate  for 
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Coiifjress,  ami  a c'onihinatioii  forim'd  against  him  in  the  eonvention  at  Fort  Worth  put 
him  out  of  the  running.  He  made  the  race  for  (iovernor  of  Texas  in  11)10  against 
ex-.\ttorney-(ieneral  A.  H.  Davidson,  Hon.  Cone  .lolinson  and  present  (iovernor  O.  B. 
Colipiitt,  and  according  to  tlie  status  of  the  votes  he  was  second  strongest  man  in  the 
race.  .Judge  Poindexter  has  been  twice  married,  first,  on  September  1),  1S71),  to  Miss 
iMarv  Chambers,  daugliter  of  Col.  B.  ,1.  Chambers,  foumler  of  Cleburne.  One  daughter. 
Miss  Harriet,  and  one  son,  .loseidi  W.,  were  born  of  this  union.  .Joseph  W.  died  Decem- 
ber 15,  11)01,  of  typhoid  fe\er  while  a student  at  the  State  University,  Austin,  aged 
eighteen  years.  He  was  a young  man  of  much  i)romise,  stood  at  the  head  of  his  classes, 
was  of  splendid  ))hysi(jue  and  mental  equijiment,  well  seasoned  and  develo[)ed  morally, 
and  was  a ready  confidant  of  his  father,  who  was  looking  forward  to  his  future  with 
prided  exj)ectancy.  .Judge  Poindexter  was  married  a second  time  to  Miss  jMelissa  Smith, 
whose  father  was  a pioneer  citizen  and  prominent  ]diysician  of  Alvarado,  she  beiiijg  a 
graduate  of  Daniel  Baker  College,  Brownwood,  and  of  North  Texas  Female  College, 
Sherman,  and  is  also  an  accomplished  musician,  d'hey  have  two  robust,  healthy  young 
sons.  .Judge  Poindexter  has  from  early  manhood  championed  the  cause  of  prohibition 
and  in  the  more  recent  campaigns  could  advocate  the  same  with  more  consistency  than 
most  public  men  of  Texas.  He  has  for  years  been  a juiwer  in  the  Democratic  jiarty, 
and  is  today  one  of  the  most  intiuential  men  in  tlie  state.  A man  of  big  brain  and 
healthy  )diysique,  of  a wonderfully  retentive  memory  and  strong  legal  mind,  mentally 
well  ballasted,  ])ositive,  but  with  a heart  full  of  kindness  for  the  great  masses  of  the 
])eoide,  he  would  have  made  a fine  Governor  for  Texas,  and  i)erhaps  he  will  yet  be 
called  to  that  chair  before  he  reaches  the  sunset  of  life.  Despite  the  ]>ersistence  of  his 
friends  throughout  the  state  to  enter  the  present  Ihiited  States  senatorial  race,  he  declines 
to  become  a candidate,  but  Texas  could  not  do  herself  promler  than  to  be  represented 
by  such  a man  as  .Judge  Poinde.xter  in  that  august  body  at  Washington.  He  has  also 
taken  high  rank  in  Masonry.  He  is  a Knight  Templar  and  has  all  the  degrees  e.xcept 
the  Scottish  Bite,  and,  being  a finished  orator,  was  grand  orator  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  the  state  at  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  Masonic  Temjde  at  AVac.o.  He  also 
performed  a similar  service  for  the  Knights  of  Pythias  of  the  state,  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  and  likewise  is  a member  of  the  Woodmen  of  the  World.  .Judge  Poindexter 
owns  extensive  landed  interests  in  central  and  western  Texas,  city  property  in  Cleburne, 
and  resides  in  a beautiful  home  where  he  and  Mrs.  Poinde.xter  are  in  their  best  element 
in  the  entertainment  of  their  friends. 


RAGLAND,  Prof.  Alphonso 

Texas  has  a number  of  business  colleges  that  are  un- 
doubtedly doing  a good  work  in  meeting  the  stringent  demands 
of  modern  commercial  education  on  the  jiart  of  our  young 
men  and  young  women,  and  there  is  every  reason  why  fathers' 
and  mothers  should  qualify  their  children  at  home  instead 
of  going  abroad.  In  the  first  ]dace  they  should  be  educateil 
according  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Texas  spirit  and  Texas 
institutions,  and,  secondly,  “Texans  should  always  be  for 
Te.xas  “ when  they  have  patronage  to  bestow.  This  com- 
mendal)le  custom  has  played  a large  iJart  in  making  Texas 
the  great  state  it  is,  and  the  same  will  continue  to  make  it 
greater.  IVe  especially  take  jdeasure  in  mentioning  the 
Metropolitan  Business  College  of  Dallas,  owned  and  managed 
by  Prof.  Alphonso  England.  The  institution  is  prominently 
situated  in  a choice  part  of  the  business  section  of  the  city, 
in  a handsome  three  story  brick  structure  fifty  by  one  hun- 
dred feet  in  floor  dimensions.  The  entire  three  floors  are  devoted  to  college  purposes;  the 
general  equipment  represents  an  outlay  of  $150,000,  and  nine  teachers,  all  educated  in 
representative  institutions  of  learning,  are  employed.  Students  are  drawn  from  all 
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parts  of  the  Southwest,  the  work  is  thorough,  aud  tlie  curriculum  of  graduation  ranks 
exceptionally  high. 

Prof.  A.  Eagiand  was  born  on  a farm  near  Daingerfield,  Morris  county,  Texas, 
October  29,  186(1.  His  father,  Aurelius  Eagiand,  was  born  in  Cass  countj"  in  1845,  when 
Texas  was  yet  a republic,  lie  was  elected  the  first  sheriff  of  Morris  county  and  served 
four  or  five  terms,  and  was  a merchant  at  Daingerfield  tor  a numl)er  of  years.  He  served 
in  the  Confederate  army  the  full  term  of  the  civil  war,  and  died  at  Daingerfield, 
August  8,  1898.  His  wife  was  Miss  Mary  Clayton,  related  to  the  well-known  Clayton 
family  of  Alabama,  from  which  state  her  ])arents  migrated  when  she  was  an  infant. 
The  wedding  took  place  in  1865,  and  of  the  six  sons  and  three  <laughters  born  of  the 
union  two  sons  and  on,e  daughter  are  dead,  the  mother  yet  living  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
eight  years.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Professor  Eaglaml  is  a thorough  Texan.  He 

received  the  finishing  touches  of  his  education  at  Baylor  University,  Waco,  under 
Dr.  Burleson,  and  taught  se^'en  years  in  one  of  tJie  leading  business  colleges  in  that  city. 

Accepting  a }iosition  in  the  General  Land  Office  at  Austin  in  1895,  he  resigned  as 

chief  clerk  of  same  in  1899  to  come  to  Dallas  and  take  the  active  management  of  the 
Metropolitan  Business  College,  which  was  established  in  1887.  He  was  for  a'  number  of 
years  associated  with  Prof.  W.  W.  Darby,  a ]>i''uce  of  business  college  teachers,  whose 
interests  he  finally  purchased  and  now  owns  the  entire  property  in  f'ee  simple.  In 

addition  to  his  college  interests.  Professor  Eagiand  has  become  much  identified  with  the 
growth  and  development  of  Dallas  and  the  state  at  large,  being  vice-president  and 
director  of  the  Pirst  State  Bank  of  Dallas,  vice-president  aird  director  of  the  National 
Temperance  Life  Tnsurarce  Company,  Dallas;  director  in  the  Amicable  Life  Insurance 
Company,  Waco;  director  of  the  General  Bonding  & Casualty  Insurance  Company, 
Dallas;  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Trinity  Valley  Traction  Company,  promoting  an 
interurban  car  line  from  Dallas  to  Palestine,  and  trustee  and  treasurer  of  the  Texas 
Baptist  Memorial  Sanitarium,  Dallas.  Professor  Eagiand  wms  married  August  12,  1891, 
to  Miss  Susie  Eagsdale,  of  Flatonia,  Texas,  whose  father  and  mother  were  also  native 
Texans.  Their  children  are  Miss  Portia,  nineteen;  Miss  Susie,  fourteen,  and  Alphonso 
Darby,  eight  years  old,  the  family  residence  being  at  2617  Live  Oak  street.  The  family 
takes  active  interest  in  church  worship  in  the  First  Baptist  church  of  the  city,  and 
Professor  Eagiand  is  strong  in  his  espousal  of  Democratic  principles.  A man  of  successful 
affairs  in  all  that  he  undertakes,  he  is  a gentleman  of  strong  and  transparent  character. 

REAGAN,  Gen.  John  H. 

Gen.  John  H.  Eeagan,  “Texas’  Grand  Old  Man,’’  was  born  of  humble  parents  in  the 
mountains  of  east  Tennessee,  in  Sevier  county,  Octolier  8,  1818.  His  first  position  was  a 
menial  one  at  nine  dollars  per  month,  which  was  expended  for  books  and  securing  an 
education.  He  came  to  Texas,  May  20,  1839,  during  the  struggle  against  Mexico  for 
independence,  and  at  once  joined  the  Texas  army,  serving  with  such  marked  genius  and 
distinction  that  he  was  offered  a second  lieutenancy  iii  the  United  States  regular  army. 
He  began  practicing  law  in  1844,  and  was  elected  to  the  low  house  of  the  Texas  legis- 
lature in  1848.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1856,  where  he  served  with  distinction 
until  1861,  when  he  resigned  to  join  the  Confederacy,  receiving  the  appointment  of 
Postmaster-General  in  President  Davis’s  Cabinet,  and  was  the  only  officer  of  that  body 
to  serve  during  the  entire  life  of  the  Confederate  government.  He  was  returned  to 
the  House  of  Eepresentatives  in  1874  and  served  twelve  years,  eight  years  of  which 
time  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  commerce.  In  1887  he  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  in  which  body  he  soon  became  a leading  figure,  being  the  i^arent 
of  the  law  which  established  the  present  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Upon  the 
organization  of  the  Texas  Eailroad  Commission  in  1891  he  resigned  his  imsition  in  the 
Senate  to  accept  the  chairmanship  of  that  body,  which  he  held  by  election  and  appoiut- 
rnent  until  1902,  in  which  year  he  voluntarily  retired  to  private  life.  He  died  in 
Palestine,  March  6,  1905.  If  one  could  visit  the  obi  Eeagan  homestead  in  Sevier  county, 
east  Tennessee,  and  view  the  surroundings  and  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  was  reared 
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to  maturity,  one  eoulil  more  easily  uiulerstand  (ieii.  Reagan's  stalwart  character.  That 
immediate  section  was  settled  by  the  Scotch  Highlanders  in  the  earlier  days,  and 
Hen.  Reagan  descended  from  that  sturdy  stock.  In  every  walk  of  life  he  was  admired 
and  resi)ected,  by  friend  and  foe  alike,  as  one  of  the  ablest  jurors  , and  statesmen  of  the 
time  in  which  be  lived. 

RICHEY,  Judge  Harvey  McHaughey 

The  day  of  the  “keynote"  si>eech  is  not  altogether  of  the  jiast.  Daniel  Webster 
used  to  be  the  keynote  orator  of  Xorthern  Whigs;  Stephen  A.  Douglas  was  the  keynote 
orator  of  Western  Democrats;  William  L.  Yancey  was  the  keynote  orator  of  the  Gulf 
States  Democrats.  Later,  in  the  days  of  reconstruction,  Oliver  P.  Morton  sounded  the 
keynote  for  the  Reimblican  ]>arty  in  all  quarters  of  the  Union.  It  is  said  when  a 
German  got  drunk  he  wanted  to  sing,  when  a Frenchman  got  drunk  he  w'anted  to  dance, 
when  a Spaniard  got  drunk  he  wanted  to  i>ray,  when  an  Englishman  got  drunk  he 
wanted  to  eat,  when  an  Irishman  got  drunk  he  wanted  to  fight,  when  a Scotchman  got 
drunk  he  wanted  to  dispute  uj)on  theological  points,  and  when  an  American  got  drunk 
he  wanted  to  make  a stump  speech  or  j>ractice  law.  So  our  natural  characteristic  is 

eloquence,  but  the  old  rule  of  intemperance  among  the  legal  profession  has  been 

reversed  in  the  ]>resent  day  to  that  of  almost  absolute  sol)riety  and  a much  higher 
plane  of  morals.  As  a member  in  high  standing  of  this  noble  i)rofession  it  is  our  pleasure 
to  speak  of  .fudge  Harvey  M.  Richey,  who  was  born  in  Waco,  .June  .10,  1883.  His  father, 
B.  F.  Richey,  was  the  original  organizer  and  president  of  the  first  street  car  company 
of  this  city,  was  eight  years  county  treasurer,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Fifth 
Street  M.  E.  church,  and  as  a Mason  heljjed  to  organize  Guerley  Lodge  No.  337,  A.  F. 
and  A.  M.  He  departed  this  life  in  1883,  when  the  subject  of  our  sketch  was  but  two 

months  of  age.  His  mother  before  marriage  was  Miss  Mary  McGaughey,  her  peoi)le 

for  several  generations  having  been  prominent  in  affairs  of  state  and  commerce  in 
Tennessee.  At  this  writing  (1911)  she  is  living,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine,  .fudge  Richey 
attended  the  Waco  public  schools;  spent  one  year  at  Washington  College,  named  for 
George  Washington  and  founded  in  the  mountains  (Greenville)  of  east  Tennessee  in 
1795,  during  1899;  graduated  at  Baylor  University  with  a Ph.  B.  degree  in  the  class 
1901-2,  and,  entering  the  law  department  of  the  State  PTniversity,  Austin,  in  1905,  he 
graduated  in  the  class  of  1907.  He  was  immediately  admitted  to  the  bar  and  was  assistant 
county  attorney  of  McClennan  county  under  Pat  M.  Neff  for  eighteen  months.  He 
resigned  this  position  and  was  elected  justice  of  the  peace  in  November,  1910,  and  took 
office  December  12.  .Judge  Richey  belongs  to  the  Masons,  Woodmen  of  the  World, 
Pretorians,  and  worships  with  the  Fifth  Street  Methodist  church.  Though  young  in 
years  in  his  profession.  Judge  Richey  has  established  and  enjoys  a reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  strongest  members  of  the  McClennan  county  bar,  and  on  the  bench  has  shown 
both  ballast  and  ability.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  young  man  of  twenty-eight  years  of 
age  has  more  friends  in  central  Texas  than  he. 

REIERSON,  John  Henrich 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  the  romantic  land  of  Norway,  at  Christiansand, 
capital  of  that  interesting  nation,  Dec.  17,  1840.  His  father,  John  Reierson,  came  to  America 
in  1844,  his  wife  following  him  one  year  later,  and  she  died  at  Prairieville,  Texas,  in  1851, 
after  giving  birth  to  five  children,  oile  infant  dying  while  in  mid-ocean  on  her  trip  to  this 
country,  and  two  sons  are  now  living,  the  other,  Oscar  Reierson,  being  a lawyer  in  Louisville, 
Ky.  The  father  first  settled  in  Henderson  county,  Texas,  and  farmed  in  the  Brownsboro 
neighborhood  for  thiee  years,  after  which  he  was  a merchant  at  Prairieville,  Nacogdoches, 
Tyler  and  Kaufman,  and  was  in  the  saw  milling  business  when  he  died  in  Kaufman  in  1864. 
He  came  to  Kaufman  county  in  1848. 

Mr.  John  H.  Reierson,  whose  name  initiates  this  sketch,  was  in  early  years  trained  along 
the  lines  of  rectitude  and  good  citizenship  by  a well-meaning  father,  which  laid  the  foundation 
for  his  intelligent  view  of  life.  When  the  civil  war  came  on  he  left  the  store  at  Prairieville 
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as  a salesman  and  enlisted  in  February,  1862,  at  Kaufman,  Co.  C.,  Capt.  John  E.  Jolinsou, 
and  20tli  Texas  Cav.,  Col.  T.  C.  Bass.  This  part  of  the  Confederate  army  performed  service  in 
Texas,  ^Missouri,  Arkansas  and  Indian  Territory,  and  among  other  lively  engagements  took 
conspicuous  part  in  the  battles  of  Prairie  Grove,  Ark.,  and  Elk  Creek,  Indian  Territory. 
Eighteen  months  after  enlistment  Mr.  Eeierson ’s  company  was  dismounted  and  served  as 
infantry  to  the  period  of  peace,  and  when  they  were  reorganized  into  a battalion  at  I'ort 
Washita,  Indian  Territory,  in  1864,  he  was  elected  Second  Lieutenant.  After  the  war  Mr. 
Eeierson  settled  in  Kaufman  county,  and  sold  goods  for  ten  years  at  Prairieville ; w’as  in  the 
cattle  dealing  business  for  ten  years  and  hotelkeeper  in  Kaufman  for  nineteen  years,  in  all 
of  which  he  was  successful,  and  at  present  time  is  conducting  a high  class  Vjoarding  house. 
On  Nov.  27,  1869,  Mr.  Eeierson  was  married  to  Miss  Alice  B.  McCorquodale,  of  this  county, 
and  they  have  had  one  daughter,  to  die  in  infancy,  and  now  have  living  two  sons  and  one 
daughter,  having  an  excellent  family  of  wliich  he  should  well  feel  proud.  Mr.  Eeierson  joined 
the  Masons  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  in  1863 ; is  an  Odd  Fellow  and  takes  a warm  interest  in  the 
Methodist  church  w’ork.  It  was  his  good  fortune  to  have  the  best  of  health  throughout  the 
civil  war  period.  He  was  a brave  soldier,  never  disobeyed  an  order,  “did  all  he  could  to  make 
it  pleasant  for  the  boys,  “ and  has  lived  a moral  and  useful  life,  as  becomes  all  good  Nor- 
wegians, whether  foreign  or  native  born. 

RICHARDSON,  Judge  Coin  Bell 

Judge  G.  B.  Eichardson,  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  Longview,  was  born  on  his  father's 
plantation  in  Green  county,  Ala.,  Sept.  1,  1847,  and  comes  of  a long  line  of  one  of  the  old 
established  families  of  the  South.  His  father,  Goin  C.  Eichardson,  was  born  in  North  Caro- 
lina, where  he  matured  to  young  manhood  and  was  married.  Migrating  to  Green  county,  Ala., 
he  was,  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  again  married  to  Miss  Nancy  Harrison,  by  whom  he 
had  seventeen  children,  ten  sons  and  seven  daughters,  of  which  three  sons  and  three  daughters 
are  now  living.  In  1851  the  family  moved  to  Navarro  county,  Texas,  and  after  eight  years’ 
residence  there  came  to  Upshur,  but  what  is  now'  Gregg  county.  The  father  lived  the  life  of 
a farmer  and  stock-raiser,  and  died  in  this  county  in  1871,  aged  sixty-six  years.  The  mother 
died  in  this  county  in  1881,  aged  sixty-four  years. 

Judge  Eichardson  was  five  years  old  when  the  family  moved  from  Green  county,  Ala.,  to 
Texas,  and  along  witli  his  father  grew'  to  young  manhood  on  the  farm,  which  he  continued  to 
follow  until  four  years  ago,  when  he  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace.  On  March  19,  1868,  he 
was  happily  married  to  Miss  Frances  Virginia  Tincher,  who  was  born  in  Harrison  county, 
this  state.  Tracing  back  lineally  the  family  has  been  noted  for  its  numbers,  and  keeping  in 
line  with  the  family  record  this  union  was  blessed  w'ith  thirteen  children — ten  sons  and  three 
daughters,  two  sons  and  the  three  daughters  having  passed  to  the  life  beyond.  The  mother 
died  Jan.  17,  1911,  aged  sixty  years  and  ten  months.  Of  the  eight  sons  now  living,  seven  are 
married  and  have  families,  by  whom  .ludge  Eichardson  now  has  thirty  grandchildren,  all  of 
whom  are  now  living  in  close  touch  with  him  here  in  Longview',  which  makes  him  feel  as 
important  as  Mr.  Eoosevelt  or  any  other  distinguished  citizen  of  the  United  States.  When  the 
civil  war  broke  out  .Tudge  Eichardson  was  only  fourteen  years  old,  and  though  the  legal  enlist- 
ing age  was  eighteen  years,  he  went  to  Monroe,  La.,  immediately  following  the  battle  of  Mans- 
fields, and  joined  Parson’s  Brigade  in  June,  1864,  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  Doing  consider- 
able skirmish  duty  as  a cavalryman,  he  had  not  participated  in  any  of  the  noted  battles  up 
to  the  time  w'hen  peace  was  declared.  Judge  Eichardson  had  four  other  brothers  to  join  and 
serve  in  the  Confederate  army,  none  of  whom  “got  a scratch’’  excepting  William,  who  received 
a spent  ball  in  the  arm  between  the  elbow  and  hand  in  the  battle  of  Mansfield,  La.  The 
Eichardson  family  were  Democratic  in  sentiment  and  principle  even  before  the  birth  of  the 
Democratic  party,  and  so  far  as  is  known  all  have  been  Southern  to  the  core.  Judge  Eichard- 
son was  a member  of  the  Gregg  County  Commissioners’  Court  during  1897-8,  and  being  elected 
Justice  of  the  Peace  in  1908  is  now  serving  his  second  term,  which  is  the  best  evidence  that 
his  decisions  from  the  bench  have  been  tempered  with  justice  and  met  with  the  approval  of 
the  people.  .Judge  Eichardson ’s  parents  were  Baptists,  but  he  atfiliates  with  the  Methodist 
church. 


\ 
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ROSSON,  Thomas  Jefferson 

Jjovalty  to  country  imi-it  ncvtU’  he  forgotten  in  doing  reverence  to  the  memory  ,*f  what 
some  i)eo])le  are  jileaseil  to  term  tlie  Lost  Cause,  but  occasionally  we  discover  down  the  line  of 
inspection  :i  subject  that  was  more  tlian  a brave  soldier,  one  wlio  derived  Ids  pleasure  along 
with  his  labor,  “an  assiduous  dare-devil,  full  of  pranks,  gretit  at  foraging,  an  habitue  of  the 
guardhouse,  and  the  Peck's  Had  Hoy  of  the  regiment.’'  Mr.  Thus.  .1.  Hosson’s  many  old 
sohlier  friends  systematically,  and  with  much  earnestness,  (harge  that  he  fulfilled  the  afore- 
said descriptions  during  his  experiences  as  a Confederate  soldier.  Mr.  Kosson  was  born  on  a 
fiirm  in  Maury  county.  Middle  Tennessee,  Aug.  17,  1S42,  and  comes  of  Hcotch-lrish  parentage. 
His  father,  W.  H.  Kosson,  was  a Tennessee  farmer,  and  moved  his  family  to  Ked  River  county, 
near  Clarksville,  Texas,  in  HS4(1.  ,\fter  one  year  he  returned  to  Tennessee,  spent  one  year,  and 
again  came  to  Texas,  this  time  settling  on  a farm  idne  miles  south  of  Longview,  which  old 
home-|)lace  is  still  in  jiossession  of  the  t'amily.  The  father  died  in  .Line,  190d,  aged  eighty- 
four  years,  and  the  mother  died  in  yeidendier,  1903,  aged  little  more  than  eightyfour  years. 
8he  was  formerly  iMiss  Elizabeth  Hcott,  of  Alaury  county,  Tennessee,  and  of  this  union  four 
sons  and  three  daughters  were  Ijorn.  All  are  dead  excepting  Thos.  .1.  and  .1.  M.,  of  Longview, 
and  .J.  B.  Kosson,  of  Tyler. 

Thos.  J.  Kosson  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army  in  Rusk  county  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
years,  in  Septend)er,  ISO:!,  Co.  ti..  Kith  Texas  Caw,  Capt.  Harton  and  Col.  Lock;  was  dis- 
mounted from  the  cavalry  in  Arkansas.  Campaigned  through  Texas,  Arkansas,  Mississi})])i, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Alabama  and  Georgia,  in  which  he  was  in  numerous  skirmishes  and 
battles.  Was  wounded  in  the  arm  at  the  battle  of  Aliufreesboro,  and  in  the  battle  of  Peachtree 
Creek  an  explosion  of  shra])iiel  severed  the  calf  of  his  right  leg,  which  jiains  him  to  this  diiy. 
This  incident  forced  him  to  the  hospital,  where  he  remained  three  months,  and  though  he  was 
considerably  incai)acitated  he  was  still  in  service  and  at  Cuba  Station,  Ala.,  when  peace  was 
declared.  Air.  Rosson  was  married  Dee.  2ti,  1S6C,  to  Aliss  Elmira  Hale,  of  Rusk  county,  Texas, 
and  she  lived  until  November,  1888,  when  she  died,  leaving  three  sons  and  four  daughters,  one 
son  preceding  her  in  death.  Air.  Kosson  is  a Presbyterian,  an  Odd  Fellow,  has  lieen  a Alason 
since  1867,  and  belongs  to  the  local  famp,  John  Gregg,  LT.  C.  \'.  Col.  Dick  Wynne,  in  charge 
of  the  Soldiers’  Home  at  Austin,  has  freely  stated  that  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  one  of 
the  coolest  and  bravest  soldiers  that  he  ever  observed  in  battle,  these  two  old  comrades  having 
lieen  life-long  neighliors,  friends  and  messmates.  A Alethodist  minister  relates  of  Air.  Kosson, 
during  the  battle  of  Alurfreesboro,  that  he  prayed  the  Lord  to  “make  him  as  flat  as  a Texas 
h.orned  frog;  that  he  wished  he  was  a baby  and  a girl  baby  at  that/’’  Of  the  four  years  and 
nine  months’  period  of  the  civil  war.  Air.  Kosson ’s  friends  charge  him  with  having  spent  three 
years  of  this  time  in  the  hospital  and  guardhouse,  which  is  erroneous.  However,  they  someAvhat 
mellow  this  serious  charge  with  the  statement  that  he  always  dealt  generously  with  his  com- 
rades— be  they  strangers  or  acquaintances — as  a result  of  his  “foraging”  expeditions. 

SPARKS,  Henry 

The  more  a man  reads  of  American  history,  the  jirouder  he  becomes  of  this  great 
country,  and,  contrary  to  the  earlier  traditions  of  our  people,  it  is  remarkable  to  what 
extent  and  manner  the  young  men  have  injected  themselves  into  every  line  of  business 
and  all  professions,  and  are  now'  “practically  running  the  country.’’  By  common  consent 
our  fathers,  w^eighted  with  years  and  with  silvered  locks,  have  yielded  the  scepter,  with 
the  result  that  we  are  today  the  most  enlightened  nation  in  all  the  civilized  world. 
The  preponderance  of  our  political  institutions  are  governed  by  J'oung  men,  and  this  is 
true  of  Kaufman  County’s  Clerk,  Mr.  Henry  Sparks,  present  incumbent,  he  being  the 
j'oungest  man  that  has  ever  occupied  this  individual  office.  His  grandfather  was  born 
in  the  mountains  of  east  Tennessee,  a country  made  famous  by  poets  and  orators,  where 
he  died,  leaving  his  wdfe  wdth  seven  children.  Joining  a W'agon  train  that  was  en  route 
for  Texas,  she  reached  Rusk  countjq  east  Texas,  wdien  G.  AV.  Sparks,  one  of  her  sons  and 
father  of  the  jiresent  subject,  was  three  years  old — a courageous  thing  for  a woman 
with  seven  little  children  to  have  done,  and  in  all  probability  a wise  one  also.  G.  W. 
Sparks  was  born  in  1849,  in  east  Tennessee,  and  was  married  in  1872  to  Mrs.  Sophia 
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Adams,  nee  Abies,  ■who  was  born  in  Nacogdoches,  then  the  Republic  of  Texas,  and  there 
were  born  to  them  two  children.  The  family  moved  to  Kaufman  county  in  1883  and 
settled  in  the  Able  Springs  community,  twenty  miles  north  of  Kaufman,  where  the 
father  still  lives  on  his  farm,  the  mother  having  died  in  1902. 

Mr.  Henry  Sparks  was  born  November  18,  1874,  in  the  Able  Springs  neighborhood, 
this  county,  which  place  was  named  for  his  mother’s  brother,  Janies  Able,  who  died  a 
wealthy  farmer  and  very  respectable  citizen  in  1898.  The  earlier  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  in  tilling  the  soil,  and  he  there  accepted  the  advantages  of  the  common  schools, 
after  which  he  took  a commercial  course  in  Hill’s  Business  College,  at  Dallas,  and 
qualified  for  the  profession  of  bookkeeping.  He  was  Deputy  County  Clerk  from  1902  to 
1906,  and  assistant  cashier  of  the  Citizens  National  Bank  of  Kaufman  from  1906  to  1910. 
In  1910  he  was  nominated  County  Court  Clerk  of  Kaufman  county  by  a handsome 
majority  and  was  inducted  into  office  November  15  of  this  year,  being  one  of  the  most 
courteous  men  in  the  public  life  of  Texas.  Mr.  Sparks  was  married  to  Miss  Bessie  Lord, 
who  was  also  born  and  reared  in  the  Able  Springs  community.  May  13,  1897,  and  their 
home  is  made  happier  by  two  sons  and  one  daughter.  The  best  exj>ression  of  Mr.  Spark’s 
personal  standing  is  found  in  the  fact  that  he  belongs  to  the  Odd  Fellows,  Pretorians, 
W.  O.  W.,  M.  B.  of  A.  and  is  a member  of  the  board  of  stewards  and  superintendent  of 
the  Sundaj^-school  of  the  Methodist  church.  He  is  abundantly  qualified  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  office  affairs,  in  the  performance  of  which  he  exacts  no  red  tape,  and 
enjoys  the  undivided  confidence  of  the  people  he  serves.  No  man  in  Kaufman  county 
has  more  warm  friends  than  Henry  Sparks. 

The  gentleman  whose  portraitiu’e  is  produced 
ill  this  connection,  Mr.  Theodore  Sehaiiseil,  of 
Dallas,  was  born  in  Saxony,  Germany,  near  the 
Castle  of  Wartburg,  where  Martin  Liitlier.  spent 
his  time  translating  the  Bible,  March  12,  1838, 
and  is  directly  related  to  one  of  the  establisiied 
noble  families  of  Germany.  His  father.  Dr. 
Andrew  Schauseil,  uas  a nobleman  of  the  Grand 
Dukedom  of  Saxony;  was  a man  of  broad  culture 
and  noted  student  in  medicine  and  jurisjiriidence, 
at  one  time  being  in  attendance  at  Napoleon 
Bonaparte ’s  sick  room  in  Paris,  France.  He 
was  a lieutenant  in  the  German  army  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two,  steadily  advanced  to  the  rank 
of  major-general,  and  in  the  Prussian  Revolu- 
tion was  commander-in-cliief  of  the  German 
forces,  being  succeeded  by  Count  Yon  Moltke. 
In  1861  he  came  to  America  with  his  family, 
purchased  and  located  on  a farm  in  Michigan, 
coming  to  this  country  as  a friend  of  Carl 
Sehurz.  Later  he  lived  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  and 
came  the  overland  rouble  to  Cooke  country,  Texas, 
where  he  died  in  1870  at  the  age  of  ninety-four 
years.  His  wife  before  marriage  was  Miss  lliar- 
lotte  Wienner,  who  was  born  in  Saxony,  and  died 
in  Dallas  in  1896,  aged  eighty-six  years.  There 
was  born  to  them  three  sons  and  six  daughters;  two  sons  and  one  daughter  died  in  Germany, 
and  two  daughters  died  in  tliis  country.  There  are  living  Mrs.  Rosa  Higgins,  of  Long  Beach, 
Cal.;  Mrs.  Julia  Kaden,  of  Gainesville,  Texas,  and  Miss  Antoinette  and  Theodore  Scliauseil, 
of  Dallas. 

Mr.  Schauseil  had  splendid  opportunities  to  obtain,  and  did  equip  himself,  with  a 
competent  education  befitting  his  time  in  Germany.  He  attended  Eisenach  College,  from 
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which  lie  ifiiuliiated  as  an  expert  swordsman,  and  later  attended  Jena  University,  one  of  the 
jrovernment ’s  fjreatest  institutions,  his  studies  embracing  scientific  courses.  He  speaks 
German,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  English,  and  has  studied  some  of  the  Oriental  languages.  He 
jireceded  his  parents  to  .Vmerica  in  1858,  and,  as  he  stated  to  the  writer,  spent  all  the  money 
he  had  as  rapidly  as  he  could.  Having  no  trade  or.  profession  he  iierformeil  all  manner  of 
hard  work.  In  1870  he  joined  the  government  scout  service,  under  Gen.  .McKenzie,  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  and  continued  in  such  for  three  years,  during  which  time  he  was  in  a 
number  of  battles  with  the  Indians,  and  exjierienced  many  hazardous  and  trying  hardships. 
.Mr.  Schauseil  first  came  to  Te.xas  in  1868,  since  which  time  he  has  been  connected  wdth  the 
well-known  real  estate  firm  of  Murjiliy  & Bolanz  as  an  expert  draughtsman,  a line  in  which 
he  is  unusually  line.  Not  long  since  Mr.  Schauseil  completed  the  writing  of  a book,  which 
nai rates  some  of  the  stirring  incidents  of  his  very  interesting  career,  and  which  is  now 
leady  for  the  jirinter  to  be  put  out  under  the  title,  “Lost  Life  of  Theodore  Schauseil.” 
During  frontier  d.ays  in  Cooke  county  he  was  accused  of  being  a spy  and  secretly  connected 
with  a gang  of  horse  and  cattle  thieves,  and  as  a threat  to  make  him  divulge  supposed 
secrets  he  was  led  under  a tree  with  a rope  around  his  neck  to  hang  him.  As  an  expert 
swordsman  he  now  wears  a gold  medal  he  obtained  as  jiremium  in  winning  three  straight 
contests  at  San  Antonio,  Galveston  and  Dallas.  Briefly  summarized,  Mr.  Schauseil ’s  eventful 
life  is:  Lived  among  and  hobnobbed  with  German  nobility;  fought  Indians;  was  saved  from 

death  by  torture  by  Indians;  carried  dispatches;  fought  one  duel  and  offered  to  take  Senator 
Mason’s  place  in  a duel  to  which  that  gentleman  was  challenged  in  1898  by  Marquis  de 
Alta  ^■illa,  of  Spain. 

SELLS,  Judge  Cato 

The  sjdendid  ])ortrait  pro- 
duced in  this  connection  is  a faith- 
ful likeness  of  .Judge  Cato  Sells, 
of  Cleburne.  Descending  from 
Kentucky  parentage,  he  was  born 
in  the  state  of  Iowa,  and  while  he 
possesses  all  the  sentimental  char- 
acteristics of  the  knightly  South- 
ern gentleman,  his  sparkling  tem- 
perament, polish  and  quick  wit 
suggests  that  active  movement  and 
rapid  fire  of  life  that  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  successful  Northern 
man,  all  of  which  makes  him  fit 
into  the  modern  activities  of  Texas 
citizenship  with  perfect  equanim- 
ity. Before  leaving  Iowa  Judge 
Sells  had  for  a number  of  years 
been  one  of  the  most  prominent 
and  popular  public  men  of  that 
state.  His  first  coming  to  Texas 
was  a very  few  years  ago  on  a 
large  financial  proposition,  and  so 
much  did  he  become  attracted  with 
the  hospitality  of  the  people,  the 
evident  opportunities  for  effort 
and  investment  in  the  undeveloped 
resources  of  the  commonwealth,  he 
at  once  decided  to  become  a citizen 
of  the  Lone  Star  State,  choosing 
to  make  his  home  in  the  city  of  Cleburne,  where  he  and  his  family  were  given  a warm 
reception.  He  soon  afterwards  entered  the  banking  business  and  was  very  successful,  but 
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disposed  of  these  interests  last  August  in  order  to  engage  in  farming  and  stock-raising 
on  an  extended  scale,  with  a view  of  demonstrating  his  well-defined  and  advanced  ideas  of 
agriculture,  particularly  with  Texas  soil  and  climate,  believing  that  his  ideas,  practical, 
will  be  abundantly  beneficial  to  the  great  army  of  Texas  farmers.  Judge  Sells  is  everywhere 
recognized,  we  believe,  as  one  of  the  most  enlightened  members  of  the  bar  and  judiciary. 
Some  men  master  the  law,  others  are  mastered  by  it.  .Judge  Sells  belongs  to  the  first  named 
class,  thus  being  a legal  philosopher  and  more  intent  on  observing  the  substance  of  the  law 
than  the  technicalities  of  it.  While  serving  as  Federal  District  Attorney  in  Iowa  under 
Cleveland’s  last  administration  he  tendered  his  resignation  by  wire  to  the  President  in  lieu 
of  attending  the  National  Gold  Standard  Convention  at  Indianapolis.  Though  he  was  a 
Gold  Standard  Democrat,  the  party  voice  had  spoken  and  he  went  to  the  support  of  Mr. 
Bryan.  At  the  present  time  Judge  Sells  is  one  of  those  in  charge  of  Gov.  Woodrow  Wilson’s 
interests  in  Texas  as  a candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  the  presidency.  Aside 
from  this  special  feature  he  prefers  to  remain  out  of  politics  and  devote  his  active  attention 
to  the  development  of  his  agidcultural  interests,  though  as  an  attractive  speaker  he  is 
frequently  called  to  different  parts  of  the  state  to  address  social  and  commercial  gatherings. 
The  beloved  consort  of  Judge  Sells  is  a lady  of  gentle  Iowa  birth,  very  popular  with  all  her 
acquaintances,  nobly  planned  and  a lovable,  intelligent  woman  in  alt  the  term  implies;  a 
typical  wife  and  mother,  and  an  inspiration  for  good  to  neighbors  and  all  w’ho  have  the 
good  fortune  of  knowung  her.  In  the  life-work  of  her  courtly  and  scholarly  husband  Mrs. 
Sells  is  entitled  to  share  in  equal  honors  in  his  recognized  success,  and  wliat  makes  their 
lives  all  the  more  beautiful  is  the  fact  that  their  highly  developed  literary  temperaments  blend 
in  perfect  harmony,  and  their  ideas  and  ambitions  are  agreed  in  the  naming  and  educating 
of  their  three  cultured  daughters  for  lives  of  usefvdness.  Personally,  a pleasant  and 
instructive  associate,  Judge  Sells  is  in  his  best  element  while  in  the  midst  of  his  well- 
selected  library  and  in  discussing  public  men  and  questions  of  world-wide  concern  with 
friends.  He  is  intensely  interested  in  the  development  of  Texas’  latent  resources,  and  as  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  its  citizenship  we  are  certainly  pleased  to  have  him  represented  in 
this  book. 

SIKES,  Joseph  Thomas 

Mr.  Bikes,  superintendent  of  the  Dennis  Manufactnring 
Company’s  large  industry  in  Waco,  is  proud  to  have  been 
born  a Texan,  first  seeing  the  light  of  day  on  a farm  in 
Coryell  county,  November  6,  1864.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
his  parents  moved  to  Waco,  w'here  he  became  apprenticed  to 
the  machinist’s  trade  in  the  old  Waco  City  Iron  Works,  now' 
extant,  but  wuth  whom  he  labored  faithfully  for  a period  of 
three  years.  Later  he  was  wuth  Hopkins  Bros,  for  ten  years, 
and  on  March  29,  1907,  accepited  a jmsition  as  engineer  wuth 
the  Dennis  Manufacturing  Company.  A man  of  a high  order 
of  intelligence  and  of  a searching  tendency  of  mind,  he  inci- 
dentally familiarized  himself  wuth  all  the  various  departments 
of  the  business,  and  on  March  8,  1909,  w'as'  tendered  and 
accej)ted  the  general  superintendence  of  the  plant.  There  are 
eiu[iloyed  at  this  factory  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five  iieople, 
and  the  management  puts  out  annually  about  twenty-five 
thousand  mattresses,  five  thousand  cots,  four  thousand  kitchen  tables,  a thousand  lawui 
and  jiorch  swings  and  a large  number  of  bedsprings,  all  of  wdiich  find  a ready  sale  through- 
out the  South  and  as  far  east  as  New  York,  on  account  of  their  superior  grade  of 
materials  and  honest  workmanship.  The  company  puts  out  mattresses  of  all  grades,  this 
probably  being  the  chief  feature  of  the  business,  ami  their  highest  grade  of  “ Sw'andowui  ” 
cannot  be  excelled  anywhere.  Mr.  Sikes  is  very  modest  in  his  claims,  but  the  truth  is 
that  his  genius  and  modern  ideas  have  found  their  way  into  every  department  and 
product  of  the  factory,  and  the  intense  interest  he  takes  in  producing  sup)erior  goods 
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has  certainly  served  to  lift  the  reputation  of  the  house  to  a still  higher  standard  than 
it  has  hitherto  enjoyed,  he  being  a natural  and  practical  mechanic.  Mr.  Sikes  was 
married  to  Miss  Ella  .Jennings,  of  this  county,  .July  10,  1895,  and  their  family  consists 
of  one  son  and  four  daughters.  He  has  unbounded  faith  in  the  future  of  Texas,  and 
owns  i)ropeity  in  Waco,  San  Antonio  and  west  Texas.  He  takes  a w'arm  interest  in  lodge 
work  and  belongs  to  the  Pretorians,  Maccabees,  and  Xational  Protective  Legion. 


^Ir.  .lolin  ,T.  Stephens,  editor  of  tlie  Ttpshur 
County  Echo,  pul)lished  at  Gilmer,  county  seat, 
was  l)orn  on  a farm  in  Heard  county,  Georgia, 
Sept.  2.3,  1865.  His  father,  1.  N.  1).  Stepliens, 
was  born  in  that  state  March  23,  1841.  He  was 
a ('onfederate  soldier,  and  fought  in  the  battles 
of  iManassas  and  Antietam  among  others,  and 
was  once  wounded.  On  April  7,  1845.  he  was 
married  to  !Miss  Teresa  Paver,  and  the  following 
children  were  born  to  them:  W.  K.,  .f.  ,T.,  T.  E. 

and  M.  M.  Stephens  (the  last  named  being 
deceased)  and  Mesdames  G.  C.  Smith  and  L.  P. 
League,  of  Omega,  Gregg  county;  I.  S.  McLen- 
don, .Tudsou,  and  O.  M.  Peter,  Gladewater.  Ujton 
coming  to  the  Lone  Star  State  in  1866  the 
family  siieiit  one  year  in  Washington  county. 
South  Texas,  and  came  to  ITpshur  county  in 
1867,  when  it  was  yet  a semi-wilderness,  and  in 
due  course  of  time  tlie  head  of  the  family  head- 
righted  land.  The  father  has  been  a farinei-  all 
his  life,  and  he  and  his  family  being  among  the 
first  settlers  of  ITj)shur  county  are  accorded  all 
ti:e  respect  due  their  good  citizenship.  The 
parents  still  live  on  the  home  jdace,  twelve  miles 
east  of  Gilmer. 

Mr.  .Tohn  .7.  Stephens,  whose  name  initiates  this  sketch,  obtained  his  fundamental  ideas 
of  life  on  the  farm.  His  education  was  begun  in  country  schools,  and  climaxed  in  Sam 
Houston  Xermal,  Huntsville,  Texas,  graduating  in  that  institution  in  June,  1887.  For  a 
period  of  ten  years  he  taught  in  jmblic  schools  of  Upshur,  Gregg,  Wood  and  Milam  counties. 
On  .Jan.  1,  1899,  ilr.  Stephens  i)urchased  one-half  interest  of  A.  E.  Settle  in  the  Upshur 
County  Echo,  iV.id  afterwards  obtained  full  control  of  the  same,  which  he  today  retains. 
The  paper  was  originally  founded  as  The  Progress,  and  the  first  issue  of  The  Upshur  County 
Echo  was  made  .July  22.  1898.  Mr.  Steidiens  was  married  March  22,  1891,  to  Miss  Hellah 
Wheeler,  of  Pine  Mills,  Wood  county,  and  they  have  two  daughters — Mrs.  ,T.  S.  Mattox,  of 
Graceton,  and  Miss  Elsie  Blanche.  The  Stephens  family  worship  with  the  Baptist  church, 
and  as  an  active  church  worker  !Mr.  Stephens  is  at  present  time  clerk  of  the  Gilmer  Bajdist 
church.  He  belongs  to  the  American  Insurance  Union,  Home  Protective  Association  and 
W.  O.  W.,  being  collector  of  Gilmer  Camp  of  the  last  named  secret  order  and  President  of 
Gilmer  Chapter  of  the  first  named.  As  a newspaper  man  he  enjoys  a state-wide  reputation. 
The  Echo  jilant  at  Gilmer  is  si)lendidly  equipped  for  printing,  and  the  paper  is  a power 
jrolitically  and  commercially  in  Cpshur  county,  being  Democratic  to  the  limit.  Personally 
Mr.  Stephens  is  a strong  uriter.  stands  for  high  ideals  and  grafters  and  fixers  find  no 
sympathy  at  his  hands.  He  is  now  being  importuned  to  make  the  race  for  representative  to 
the  lower  house  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  should  he  do  so  and  be  successful  his  pi'esence 
at  Austin  will  stand  for  wholesome  legislation. 
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SMITH,  Esq.,  John  Fleming 

'Squire  Smith,  of  Como,  Northeast  Texas,  was  born  on  a farm  in  Randolpli  county,  Ala., 
Jan.  20,  1843,  but  reared  in  Calhoun  county,  of  that  state.  Of  English  descent,  his  grand- 
father, .Tames  Smith,  was  a native  of  South  Carolina  and  a Revolutionary  soldier.  His  father, 
Enoch  Smith,  and  his  mother.  Miss  Jane  Moore,  were  also  natives  of  South  Carolina,  and 
five  daughters  and  four  sons  were  born  to  the  union,  of  whom  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
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’Esq.  J.  F.  Smith,  was  third  in  number.  Some  few  years  after  the  civil  war  the  parents  moved 
to  Hopkins  county,  Texas,  and  settled  on  a farm  in  the  Old  Caney  church  neighborhood.  Both 
lived  a life  of  active  industry  characteristic  of  their  daj',  usefulness  to  the  community  and 
died  at  ripe  maturity,  he  in  his  eightieth  year,  she  in  her  seventy-sixth.  Retracing  to  the 
scene  in  Alabama,  ’Esq.  Smith  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army  July  1,  1861,  near  .Jacksonville, 
in  Capt.  “Bob”  Draper’s  Co.  A.,  and  Col.  S.  A.  M.  Wood’s  7th  Ala.  Reg.,  Army  of  the  Ten 
nessee.  During  the  first  year  he  was  in  the  battle  of  Beach  Grove,  near  Tullahoma,  and 
numerous  skirmishes,  and  was  ordered  from  Pensacola,  Fla.,  to  East  Tennessee  to  break  up 
the  obstreperous  Cliff  Regiment,  which  mission  was  successful,  but  failed  to  capture  Col,  Cliff 
while  taking  a number  of  his  men.  Dropping  back  to  Chattanooga  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
first  year,  Mr,  Smith’s  regiment  was  ordered  to  Bowling  Green,  Ky,,  thence  back  through  Nash- 
ville, being  the  last  to  leave  that  city,  and  was  there  when  the  battle  of  Fort  Donelson  was 
fought,  and  his  regim.ent  disbanded  at  Corinth,  Miss,,  term  of  enlistment  having  expired,  in 
April,  1862,  Mr,  Smith  next  joined  the  58th  Ala.  Inf.  at  Mobile,  was  made  orderly  sergeant 
of  Co.  F.,  and  after  four  months’  time  left  Mobile  in  October,  1862,  on  being  transferred  to 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  Performed  active  skirmish  work  through  Middle  Tennessee, 
marched  thence  to  Chattanooga  and  was  in  the  fiercest  of  the  battles  of  Chickirmauga,  Mis- 
sionary Ridge  and  Lookout  Mountain.  In  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  on  Sept.  19-20,  he 
fought  under  Gen.  Wm.  B.  Bate,  Capt.  S.  D.  McClelland  and  Cols.  Bush  Jones  and  J.  W. 
Inzer — than  whom  braver  soldier  never  drew  sword — and  in  which  the  records  of  history 
show  they  lost  more  than  fifty  x^er  cent  of  their  regiment  at  Snodgrass  Hill  in  face  of 
heavy  artillery  fire.  The  night  before  the  battle  of  Lookout  Mountain  his  regiment  was 
camped  at  the  foot  of  Missionary  Ridge,  and  performed  skirmish  duty  from  dark  to  mid- 
night on  Lookout  Mountain,  when  they  were  ordered  to  fall  back  and  reach  the  valley  between 
Missionary  Ridge  and  Lookout  Mountain;  marched  across  and  took  position  on  top  of 
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'Nlibisionary  Hidjic  at  (ion.  15ragi;'s  extreme  left,  llaviiijj;  to  light  Hooker's  eori)s  that  night, 
they  made  a detour  next  mcriiing  and  attacked  ’Ksq.  Smith’s  regiment  in  tlie  rear  at  ^lis- 
sionary  Eidge.  The  lines  were  very  tliin,  and  history  gives  it  that  12,000  Confederate  soldiers, 
largely  of  Bragg’s  army,  were  there  caiitnred.  ’Esq.  Smith  was  among  those  captured  and 
taken  to  Kc'ck  Island  (Illinois)  jirison;  was  confined  there  for  sixteen  months;  released 
March  20,  ISt!."),  and  reached  Richmond  about  the  time  Gen.  Lee  was  getting  ready  to 
evacuate  that  city.  Was  paroled,  an  1,  footing  it  most  of  the  distance,  reached  his  old  home 
in  .Alabama  aliout  time  of  the  surrender,  finding  his  jieople — father,  mother  and  five  single 
sisters — nnicli  broken  in  spirit  and  bereft  of  property.  Three  of  his  brothers  Iiad  participated 
in  the  Confederate  army,  one  of  which  had  died  at  Okolona,  (Miss.,  and  all  others  had  been 
taken  prisoners.  ’Esq.  Wmith  was  married  to  Miss  Kosa  Catlierine  Wingo,  youngest  daughter 
of  an  old-time  .Methodist  minister,  8e]it.  27,  lS(i6,  and,  having  aided  his  parents  to  obtain  a 
new  material  lease  on  life,  left  his  AlaViama  home  Oct.  15  of  that  year  for  Lamar  county, 
Texas,  where  they  resided  for  two  years,  spent  two  years  in  Red  Ri^er  county,  and  settled 
in  woodlands  of  Hopkins  county  in  1S70,  where  he  purchased  land.  ’Esq.  Smith,  hi  associa- 
tion with  Drs.  T.  .1.  Lynch  and  W.  Lewis,  engaged  in  general  merchandising  business  at 
Como,  Or.  Lynch  retiring  in  1882  and  Dr.  Lewis  ten  years  later,  leaving  Mr.  Smith  in  full 
control.  The  business  is  now  incorporated  as  Como  IMercantile  Comjiany,  housed  in  large 
and  handsome  brick  structure,  and  all  stock  is  owned  by  ’Esq.  Smith,  jiresident,  and  his  two 
sons,  the  store  being  one  of  the  largest  in  Hopkins  county.  Hi  addition  to  his  landed,  town, 
realty  and  mercantile  interests  ’Esq.  Smith  has  played  a conspicuous  part  in  developing  the 
Como  Lignile  Coal  District,  whicii  has  now  reached  a capacity  of-  about  thirty  cars  [ler  day 
and  employs  about  150  men,  the  income  from  that  source  being  a credit  to  his  foresight  aiul 
judgment.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  say  that  ’Esq.  Smith  recently  gave  a reunion 
dinner  to  his  children — married  and  unmarried — and  divided  equally  among  them  $20,000 
worth  of  property,  retaining  control  of  his  coal  interests  in  order  to  develop  same.  ’Ksq. 
Smith  is  a man  of  broad  culture,  and  has  kept  apace  with  the  jirogressive  times.  His  home 
has  long  been  the  social  center  of  the  eomnuinity,  and  he  in  jierson  occupies  a large  and 
copious  place  in  the  minds  of  his  neighbors  and  countrymen,  and  certain  it  is  that  he  is  one 
•of  the  men  that  have  made  Como  what  it  is  today.  He  has  served  the  people  in  official 
capacities  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  is  a Mason  and  Baptist  of  long  standing. 


SANSOM,  Mayor  James  Lamar 

Mayor  Sansom,  of  Mart,  W’as  born  in  Clark  county,  Missis- 
sijipi,  dune  26,  1859,  and  w^as  related  to  the  eminent  L.  Q.  C. 
Lamar,  who  was  in  President  Cleveland’s  cabinet  from  that 
state,  and  also  Supreme  Court  judge,  once  governor,  and 
hero  of  the  San  Jacinto  battlefield,  L.  C.  Lamar,  of  Texas, 
lie  Iteing  named  in  honor  of  the  last  mentioned  gentleman. 
Mr.  Sansom ’s  father.  Dr.  .Tames  Lewis  Sansom,  was  born  in 
.\labama  and  went  to  Mississippi  when  a young  man,  where 
he  remained  until  the  close  of  the  war,  coming  to  Texas  in 
1866.  He  served  four  years  in  the  Confederate  army,  entering 
as  a private  and  coming  out  as  Captain.  He  was  married  to 
Miss  Martha  Seal,  of  Clark  county,  Mississippi,  and  two  sons 
and  four  daughters  came  of  this  union,  one  daughter  dying 
in  infancy.  IVhen  Dr.  Sansom  came  to  Texas  he  settled  at 
Oletha,  in  Limestone  county,  where  he  continued  his  custom, 
as  before,  of  farming  and  practicing  medicine,  and  where  he 
died  in  1880,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight  years.  He  was  a member  of  the  Masonic  lodge 
and  died  a Bai>tist,  which  religious  faith  has  characterized  the  genealogy  of  the  family 
for  many  generations  back.  IMayor  Sansom  wms  married  to  Miss  Jessie  Thomason,  of 
-Oletha,  Texas,  December  10,  1879,  and  three  sons  of  five  daughters  were  born  to  them, 
all  of  wdiom  are  living.  Soon  after  their  marriage  the  couple  went  to  Runnels  county, 
west  Texas,  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Sansom ’s  health,  and  after  four  years  returned  to 
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Limestone  county,  and  to  Mart  in  March,  1905.  The  indncipal  part  of  Mr.  Sansom ’s 
career  has  been  devoted  to  farming  and  to  the  carpenter 's  trade,  though  he  has  never 
shirked  his  duty  as  a patriotic  citizen  and  has  always  found  time  to  work  for  good 
government  and  the  welfare  of  his  eomnumity.  He  served  four  years  as  justice  of  the 
peace  in  Limestone  county,  where  he  still  owns  a farm,  and  has  been  three  years  a 
member  of  the  city  council  of  Mart.  In  the  April  election  of  1911  he  was  chosen  Mayor 
without  opposition,  which  is  certainly  a high  compliment  to  his  standing  among  his 
fellow-neighbors.  His  platform  was,  “Against  extravagance  and  in  favor  of  economy; 
efficient  government  without  raising  taxation.  ’ ’ These  prineij)les  of  government  he  is 
now  engaged  in  carrying  out  with  entire  satisfaction  to  his  constituents,  and  the  little 
city  of  Mart  is  growdng  rapidly — in  fact,  at  this  writing  the  “buzz  of  the  saw  and  click 
of  the  hammer  ’ ' can  be  heard  in  all  directions.  Mayor  Sansom  is  enthusiastic  regarding 
the  future  of  Texas  and  believes  that  our  possibilities  are  almost  unlimited  and  that 
development  has  just  begun. 

SEARS,  Prof.  Walter  Glenn 

Prof.  W.  G.  Sears,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools 
of  Erath  county,  and  whose  irersonal  likeness  we  ijro- 
duce  in  this  connection,  was  born  January  21,  1879,  on 
his  father ’s  farm  in  Hood  county,  near  Thorp  Springs, 
which  place  is  widely  famed  as  the  home  of  Thorp 
Springs  College.  It  was  at  this  institution,  that  has 
given  to  the  country  so  many  useful  men  and  women, 
that  Prof.  Sears  began  the  more  serious  stage  of  his 
education,  from  which  he  matriculated  to  John  Tarleton 
College,  in  Stephenville.  Backed  with  these  good  in- 
fluences, he  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  Hood  and 
Erath  counties  for  ten  years.  Peeling  himself  abun- 
dantly qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office,  he 
became  a candidate  for  the  official  position  of  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Schools  of  Erath  county  in  the  July 
primary  of  1910,  and  though  he  had  three  opponents, 
one  of  whom  was  a lady,  he  won  out  with  a safe 
majority.  The  total  scholastic  population  of  Erath  county  is  8,112,  and  the  public  school 
service  requires  about  150  teachers.  Erath  county  drew  last  year  from  the  state 

school  fund  about  $55,000,  w'hich  is  the  principal  source  of  finances  expended  for 

school  service. 

Prof.  Sears’  father,  J.  B.  Sears,  was  born  in  Alabama  in  1836  and  was  a Confederate 
soldier.  The  war  being  over,  he  turned  his  face  to  the  setting  sun  of  the  West,  and 
after  a brief  residence  in  Mississippi,  reached  Texas  in  the  year  1869  and  settled  at 
Granbury,  which  was  at  that  time  Johnson  county  territory,  but  is  now  Hood  county. 
Here  he  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Townsend,  who  was  born  in  Arkansas,  from 
which  state  her  parents  had  moved  to  Texas  in  1860.  Four  sons  were  born  to  them,  all 

living,  as  follows;  Prof.  W.  G.  Sears;  Albert,  farming  near  Lijian,  in  Hood  county;  and 

Daniel  and  Andrew,  ranch  and  cattle  men  at  Strool,  S.  D.  In  1900  the  father  moved 
over  the  line  into  Erath  county,  and  on  January  8 of  that  year  passed  to  his  final 
reward,  having  lived  the  life  of  a Mason  and  a member  of  the  Baptist  church.  His 
father,  and  grandfather  of  the  subject  whose  name  heads  this  article,  was  thrown  from 
a horse  in  Alabama  in  1836  and  killed.  The  mother  now  resides  at  Lipan. 

Prof.  Sears  was  married  July  31,  1898,  to  Miss  Florence  Eippertoe,  of  Lipau;  Hood 
county,  and  they  have  five  beautiful  and  bright-faced  daughters,  as  follows:  Misses 

Ima,  Sylvia,  Orlena,  Inez  and  Berta  Buth.  Of  a literary  and  instructive  turn  of  mind. 
Prof.  Sears  is  engaged  in  a work  that  comes  natural  to  him  in  the  educational  world, 
and,  being  of  an  interesting  and  attractive  personality,  is  a positive  influence  for  good 
in  society.  His  position  in  regard  to  moral  questions  is  pronounced  and  well  under- 
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stood;  he  is  a strong  friend  of  edneation,  and  at  this  time  is  using  liis  best  efforts  to 
lift  the  school  system  of  Erath  county  to  a higher  plane  of  effectiveness,  in  which  work 
he  enjoys  unlimited  confidence  among  his  people.  Prof,  Sears  belongs  to  the  Masons, 
Odd  Fellows,  W.  O.  IV.,  M.  W.  A.,  U.  B.  A.,  and  is  an  elder  in  the  Christian  church. 

STUBBS  FOUNDRY  COMPANY,  James  Thomas 

Mr.  .Tames  T.  Stid>bs  uas  born  in  Tippah  county,  Miss.,  Xov.  11,  lS(i7.  and  remained 
on  his  father’s  farm  to  tlie  age  of  eighteen,  when  he  enteianl  the  pursuit  of  railroading.  His 
beginning  was  with  the  construction  departments  of  tlie  K.  C.,  M.  & B.  and  Illinois  Central 
railways,  covering  a period  of  seven  years.  Was^ later  in  tlie  ojierating  departments  of  the 
T.  it  1’.,  A'icksburg  Southern,  L.  & N.  and  the  T.  C.  I.  By.  Co.,  the  last  named  in  the  “Bir- 
mingham District.’’  Then  spent  four  years  in  the  foundry  trade  at  Bessemer,  Ala.,  after 
which  he  became  a journeyman  to  the  better  learn  his  trade  by  working  in  many  of  the  largest 
foundry  and  machine  shops  in  the  United  States.  The  years  190.S-4-5  Mr.  Stubbs  sjient  in 
Dallas.  In  .Tanuary,  1906,  he  chose  Waco  for  his  home,  and  leased  what  is  known  as  the  old 
flaneutzen  Foundry,  which  he  operated  from  the  month  of  January  to  that  of  August,  when 
he  burned  out  and  purchased  what  was  known  as  the  Banning  Foundry,  which  occupied  his 
time  the  rest  of  that  year.  In  1907  he  built  his  present  plant,  since  which  time  he  has 
employed  all  the  way  from  five  to  twenty  men.  Each  year  of  Mr.  Stubbs’  business  shows  an 
increase  over  the  preceding  one,  and  it  will  probably  be  news  to  many  people  to  know  that 
this  industry  is  doing  business  as  far  North  as  Louisville,  Ky.,  over  Oklahoma,  Arizona,  New 
Mexico  and  in  all  parts  of  Texas  in  the  line  of  the  company’s  specialties,  which  are:  Grate 

bars,  lintels,  sills,  columns,  iron  stairways,  journal  boxes,  sash  weights,  .hangers,  etc.  The 
plant  is  located  at  122-124  Pleasant  street,  East  Waco. 

On  .Tune  22,  1902,  Mr.  Stubbs  was  happily  married  to  Miss  Alice  .lett,  of  .Teflferson 
county,  Ala.,  and  they  have  two  sons — John  Kichard  and  James  Thomas,  .Jr.  The  family  is 
an  exceptionally  happy  one,  and  Air.  and  Mrs.  Stubbs  find  much  pleasure  in  their  harmonious 
and  enthusiastic  discussion  of  polities  and  questions  of  science  and  religious  creeds  as  they 
aftect  the  commercial  and  social  life  of  today.  Mr.  Stubbs  is  a Southern  Democrat,  with 
strong  Socialist  tendencies.  His  intelligence  is  of  a high  flavor;  he  is  a student  of  the  times, 
appreciates  his  responsibility  as  a citizen  and  sympathizes  with  the  great  masses  of  the  people 
in  their  gigantic  struggle  with  the  conscienceless  trusts  and  other  arbitrary  and  great  central 
powers.  He  believes  America  is  today  in  the  stepping  midst  of  a stubborn  revolution,  and 
unless  the  people  are  gi\en  relief  war  will  eventually  be  the  result.  If  in  previous  years  we 
had  had  several  million  voters  like  Air.  Stubbs  the  present  deplorable  condition  of  the  country 
would  never  have  come  about,  and  it  is  the  fearless  and  independent  voter  that  we  must 
depend  on  to  save  the  country  from  an  impending  calamity.  Incidentally,  Air.  Stubbs  is  very 
much  pleased  with  Waco  as  a place  to  live  and  do  business.  He  believes  this  city'  wdll  eventually 
go  to  100,000  people,  and  says  if  certain  future  developments  do  not  fail  him  he  will  add  fifty 
men  to  his  payroll  within  the  next  twelve  months.  Another  incident  of  his  life  w'as  when 
fii-e  completely  destroyed  his  plant  in  1906,  without  a dollar’s  insurance,  and  no  funds.  He 
at  once  re-established  and  jiut  three  men  to  work,  not  knowing  where  their  pay  would  come 
from.  He  would  today  invoice  .$12,000  to  the  good  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger.  Air. 
Stubbs  is  a Alaccabee,  and  tlie  family  worship  with  the  Elm  Street  Alethodist  church. 

SCOTT,  David  Milton 

The  writer  has  heard  it  said  that  the  county  clerks  of  Texas  are  “the  best  looking, 
most  jovial  and  intelligent  body^  of  men  in  the  state,’’  and  w’hile  we  would  not  like  to 
be  forced  onto  the  witness  stand  to  testify  to  this  fact,  we  do  take  great  pleasure  in 
speaking  of  one  in  the  most  complimentary  terms  when  we  find  him  to  be  a self-made 
man,  which  is  the  case  in  the  career  of  Air.  David  Milton  Scott,  clerk  of  Brown  county, 
of  which  Brownwood  is  the  county  seat  of  government.  Air.  Scott  was  born  March  22, 
1866,  in  Aloutgomery  county,  Arkansas,  one  of  the  greatest  states  in  the  Union,  and  one, 
too,  that  has  been  unjustly  maligned  Iiy  such  writers  as  Opie  Bead  and  others.  Mr. 
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Scott’s  father,  James  A.  Scott,  was  born  iu  Alabama,  later  lived  on  the  Duck  river  in 
Tennessee,  and  migrated  to  Montgomery  county,  Arkansas,  when  a young  man.  He  was 
there  married  to  Miss  Mary  C.  Jeffrey,  a native  of  that  section  of  the  state,  and  to  them 
were  oorn  nine  sons  and  two  daughters,  four  sons  being  dead.  Those  of  the  children 
now  living  are  William  J.,  one  of  the  leading  attorneys  of  Brownwood;  Charles  J.,  with 
the  Frisco  railway  train  service;  J.  Newt,  farmer,  nine  miles  northeast  of  Brownwood; 
Elbert  F.,  Chicago;  Mrs.  Samuel  Milton,  Temple,  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Hickey,  Stephenville. 
The  parents  have  rented  their  farm,  purchased  a home  in  Brownwood,  and  are  now  residing 
in  this  city,  the  father  being  now  in  his  seventieth  year  and  the  mother  in  her  sixty-eighth 
year. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Scott  lived  in  Montgomery  county,  Arkansas,  until  1877,  when  the  family 
moved  to  McClennan  county,  Texas,  where  they  farmed  on  Hogg  Creek  for  one  year, 
and  in  November,  1878,  settled  on  a farm  eleven  miles  east  of  Brownwmod.  Having 
taken  advantage  of  the  public  schools  and  equipped  himself  with  a course  in  the  Howard- 
Payne  Business  College,  Brownwood,  Mr.  Scott  disengaged  himself  from  pastoral  pur- 
suits in  1891  and  came  to  Browuw'ood  as  a “faithful  executor  of  small  jobs”  about 
town,  which  occupied  his  time  and  attention  for  tw'o  or  three  years.  He  next  worked 
in  the  Santa  Fe  roundhouse,  fired  a swdtch  engine,  and  was  road  fireman,  all  told,  for 
three  and  a half  years,  and  worked  for  six  years  as  a mercantile  salesman  in  the  different 
business  houses  of  Brownwmod.  In  November,  1906,  he  became  first  deputy  under  County 
Clerk  Thad  T.  Cabler,  and  on  May  31,  1909,  was  appointed  by  the  county  commissioners’ 
court  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of  Mr.  Cabler,  that  gentleman  and  his  whole  family 
having  been  killed  while  visiting  his  father  and  mother  at  Zephyr  when  the  disastrous 
cyclone  almost  wiped  that  town  off  the  map  and  killed  something  like  thirty-four  people, 
among  whom  also  was  Mr.  Cabler ’s  father,  C.  D.  Cabler.  In  the  Democratic  primary 
held  in  July,  1910,  Mr.  Scott  was  made  the  party  nominee  and  regularly  elected  at  the 
following  November  election.  He  is  making  Brown  county  an  efficient  and  popular 
officer,  and  is  assisted  by  Mr.  William  A.  Story.  Mr.  Scott  was  married  February  16, 
1890,  to  Miss  Martha  Elizabeth  Davis,  who  was  born  iu  Kaufman  county,  Texas,  and 
they  have  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  Mr.  Scott  belongs  to  the  Brotherhood  of 
LocomotWe  Firemen  and  Enginemen,  Odd  Fellows,  W.  O.  W.,  and  is  clerk  of  the  Baptist 
church  in  Brownwood,  the  Scott  family  lineally  being  Bajrtists. 

ST.  BASIL’S  COLLEGE 

The  many  schools  and  colleges  in  Waco  has  naturally  given  this  city  of  40,000  souls, 
just  now’  donning  its  metropolitan  attire  of  hustle,  more  than  a state-wdde  reputation  as  the 
center  of  learning  in  Texas,  which  proud  distinction  it  wears  with  profound  appreciation  and 
becoming  modesty.  AVaco  being  pre-eminently  the  cradle  of  Texas  history  and  the  freshest 
of  thought,  the  home  of  culture,  pleasure  and  distinguished  men  and  w’omen,  there  is  natu- 
rally much  here  to  impress  and  inspire  the  youth  toward  the  broader  and  higher  ideals  of 
life  while  undergoing  development.  Prominent  in  the  list  of  Waco  colleges  is  that  of 
St.  Basil’s  for  boys,  and  a splendid  institution  it  is.  Situated  at  College  Heights,  in  the 
southwestern  suburbs,  commanding  a beautiful  view  of  the  city  and  surrounding  countiy, 
its  location  is  excellent  in  that  it  is  removed  from  the  bustle  of  the  city  and  in  easy  touch 
of  the  car  line.  St.  Basil’s  College  was  founded  by  the  Basilian  Fathers  at  the  request  of 
the  Eight  Eev.  N.  A.  Gallagher,  Bishop  of  Galveston,  in  July,  1899,  the  local  work  being 
superintended  by  F'ather  Clancy,  then  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Assumption,  this  city. 
The  cornerstone  of  the  present  four-story  new  and  modern  pressed  brick  building  was  laid 
April  6,  1902,  by  Bishop  Gallagher.  Here  boys  and  young  men  are  taught  the  classics, 
scientific  and  business  courses  and  music,  and  prepared  for  matriculating  in  the  leading 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  country,  in  which  work  St.  Basil’s  enjoys  a high  standing. 
Students  are  drawn  from  all  parts  of  Texas  and  surrounding  states.  The  present  enrollment 
is  about  125  pupils,  and  as  the  dramatic,  literary  and  social  clubs  and  all  the  legitimate 
forms  of  athletics  are  in  healthy  operation  the  student  life  at  St.  Basil’s  is  interesting  as 
well  as  being  very  busy.  The  dormitory  is  capable  of  caring  for  eighty  to  ninety  subjects; 
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tlic  cami.us  coiiiiivises  twenty-t«o  acres,  and  the  college  propeity,  as  a whole,  vepresents  an 
investment  of  about  ^7;3,0()0. 

From  the  beginning  of  St.  Basil’s  College  Father  T.  J.  Hayes  was  in  charge  four  years; 
then  came  Father  Forster  for  four  years,  and  at  this  writing  (1911)  Father  Ryan  is  now  in 
his  fourth  year,  all  of  whom  are  Canadians  by  birth  and  education.  Father  Hayes  is  now 
Treasurer  of  St.  Micliael ’s  College,  Toronto,  which  is  affiliated  with  the  Government  Univer- 
sity. and  Father  I'brster  is  President  of  Assumption  College  at  Sandwich,  Ontario,  o])])osite 
Detroit,  iUich.  Father  Ryan,  the  j)resent  President  of  St.  Basil's,  is,  like  his  ju'edecessors, 
yet  on  the  youthful  side  of  life.  As  a member  of  the  best  educated  body  of  men  in  the 
world,  he  is  distinguished  for  his  natural  endowment,  scholarly  attainment,  lofty  jnirpose 
and  catholicity  of  spirit.  He  enjoys  life  and  knows  how  to  handle  boys  and  young  men,  who 
entertain  the  highest  respect  and  affection  for  him. 

STANSBURY,  Dr.  Leander  Gexter 

For  a historian  to  review  the  list  of  old 
ex-Confederate  soldiers  in  Gregg  county  minus 
the  personality  of  Dr.  L.  G.  Stansbury  would 
be  an  injustice  to  the  noble  cause  for  which 
they  so  freely  and  gallantly  offered  up  their 
lives.  Dr.  Stansbury  comes  of  jtroud  Kentucky 
ancestry,  and  his  sentiments  and  every  de- 
meanor are  in  accord  with  the  noted  charac- 
teristics of  that  aristocratic  state.  His  father, 
Samuel  Stansbury,  was  reared  in  the  blue  grass 
section,  and  was  a brick  mason  by  following, 
W'orking  in  the  different  states  at  his  trade. 
He  died  while  visiting  one  of  his  daughters  at 
Aransas  Pass,  Texas,  in  1906,  aged  ninety 
years.  He  was  married  in  1836  at  Paris,  Ky., 
to  Miss  Mariah  Hancock,  and  of  the  seven 
sons  and  one  daughter  born  to  them  there  are 
now'  living  Rev.  McClure  Stansbury,  Memphis, 
Tenn.;  Rev.  George  G.  Stansbury,  Longview; 
.John  W.  Stansbury,  Oil  City,  La.;  Mrs.  Lizzie 
A'arbrough,  Rockport,  and  the  subject  of  this 
sketch.  Dr.  L.  G.  Stansbury.  The  mother  died 
at  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  in  1877,  aged  sixty-seven 
years. 

Dr.  Stansbury  grew'  to  manhood  in  Louis- 
ville and  in  Trimble  count}',  Kentucky.  While 
in  Trimble  county,  on  September  10,  1861,  he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army — 
Orphans’  Brigade,  commanded  by  Gen.  .John  C.  Breckinridge.  Exactly  one  year  later 
he  was  promoted  from  private  to  assistant  field  surgeon  on  detached  service,  and  was 
transferred  to  the  Fourth  Kentucky  Cavalry.  Dr.  Stansbury ’s  principal  service  in  the 
army  was  in  the  states  of  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  though  he  fought  in 
other  states  also.  He  ])artieipated  in  forty-two  regular  engagements,  and,  skirmishes 
included,  was  under  fire  more  than  tw'o  hundred  times.  Among  the  more  important 
battles  in  which  he  took  active  part  were  those  of  Pleasant  Hill  and  Mansfield,  La.; 
Harpers  Ferr}',  Chambersburg  and  Gettysl)urg;  under  Gen.  Hood  at  Nashville,  Franklin 
and  Columbia,  Tenn.,  and  w'as  w’ounded  at  Mt.  Sterling,  Ky.,  in  “Bill  Shawhorn’s  Gun 
Clubbing  Contest.”  He  w'as  captured  in  the  battle  of  Goose  Creek  and  kept  prisoner 
of  war  seven  months  at  Camp  Chase,  Johnson’s  Island,  and  was  exchanged  at  Vicksburg 
in  Dectmber,  1863.  Choosing  the  profession  of  medicine  and  surgery.  Dr.  Stansbury  was 
graduated  in  the  old  Kentucky  School  of  Medicine  in  Louisville  in  1867,  and  took  the 
Adaundum  degree  at  the  Alabama  Medical  College,.  Mobile,  in  1877.  He  practiced  for 
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one  year  at  Belmont,  near  Louisville,  and  came  to  Longview,  Texas,  in  1868,  where  he 
has  since  resided.  Dr.  Stansbury  has  been  twice  married,  first  to  Miss  Hulda  Hocker, 
of  Columbus,  Ind.,  October  3,  1863,  who  died  in  1866,  after  giving  birth  to  one  son. 
He  was  married  the  second  time,  April  14,  1869,  to  Miss  Bettie  MaGill,  of  Longview, 

and  there  was  born  of  this  union  one  daughter.  Both  of  Dr.  Stansbury ’s  children  are 

dead.  Dr.  Stansbury  has  lived  a busy  life  and  has  not  only  been  successful  in  the 

practice  of  his  profession,  but  has  prospered  in  his  business  affairs,  he  owning  valuable 

property  in  Longview  and  large  landed  interests  in  southwest  Texas.  He  attended  the 
first  gathering  of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans  that  was  held  in  the  history  of  that 
organization,  which  was  held  in  New  Orleans  in  1886,  and  of  the  nineteen  national 
gatherings  since  held  he  has  attended  sixteen  of  them.  Aside  from  serving  two  terms 
as  city  alderman.  Dr.  Stansbury  has  studiously  kept  aloof  from  politics,  though  he 
takes  a warm  interest  in  all  public  affairs.  He  stands  high  in  his  profession,  and  is  a 
member,  of  the  County,  State  and  American  Medical  Associations.  His  old  comrades  in 
arms  informed  the  writer  that  Dr.  Stansbury  was  a gallant  and  brave  soldier,  and 
many  of  his  old  friends  over  Texas  will  no  doubt  be  delighted  to  read  this  sketch  of 
him  as  he  will  enjoy  reading  biograjjhies  of  them.  Dr.  Stansbury  is  a Methodist  and 
has  one  of  the  most  comfortable  homes  in  Longview. 

SUHLER,  Dr.  Aron 

Dr.  Suhler  was  born  in  Bavaria,  Germany,  Nov.  4,  1846,  of  exceedingly  poor  parents, 
and  was  left  an  orphan  boy  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  “Work  awhile  and  attend  school  awhile, 
interspersed  with  midnight  oil,”  was  the  course  of  his  earlier  year,  and  to  put  himself 
through  college  he  taught  private  lessons  in  his  native  land  and  tongue.  He  finished  his 
literary  education  and  qualified  liimself  for  the  ministry  at  Eabbinical  College,  Wurzberg, 
Germany,  after  which  he  held  an  imijortant  chair  of  teaching  in  one  of  the  leadine  colleges 
in  Alayence,  Germany,  for  several  years.  Dr.  Suhler  entered  the  Jewish  ministry  a number 
of  years  before  coming  to  America,  first  locating  at  Akron,  Ohio,  in  1871,  where  he  liad 
charge  of  the  Jewish  congregation  until  1875,  when  he  was  called  to  Dallas,  Texas.  Here 
he  had  the  honor  to  establish  the  first  secular  school  in  that  city,  which  he  taught  along  with 
his  ministerial  work,  and  which  was  patronized  by  some  of  the  most  prominent  families  of 
the  metropolis,  being  a school  of  a high  order  and  of  excellent  discipline.  In  1879  Dr. 
Suhler  was  called  to  Vicksburg,  Miss.;  spent  two  years  and  returned  to  Texas,  tliis  time 
settling  in  Waco,  where  he  engaged  in  the  ministry  two  years  and  resigned  in  1884.  Proni' 
that  time  to  the  present  hour  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  insurance  business,  being  now  the 
general  agent  for  the  State  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  for  the 
Central  Texas  territory,  his  office  quarters  being  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Central  National 
Bank  building. 

Wherever  Dr.  Suhler  has  lived  and  worked  he  has  set  a high  standard  of  citizenship,  and 
has  been  a beacon  light  of  intelligence  for  his — the  Jewish  people — having  ever  looked 
to  their  spiritual,  moral  and  material  welfare  and  advised  them  wlienever  of  moment. 
Wherever  he  has  served  in  the  ministry  he  has  labored  wdth  good  results  in  strengthening 
the  Jewdsh  churches  and  schools,  and  here  in  Waco  he  helped  to  build  up  Congregation  Eolef 
Sholom  from  a small  membership  to  its  present  healthy  condition.  A gentleman  of  distin- 
guished natural  endowments,  scholarly  attainments,  lofty  piuqDoses  and  boundless  sympathy. 
Dr.  Suhler  has  many  w’arm  friends  throughout  Texas,  and  no  man,  we  believe,  better  deserves 
them.  He  has  the  confidence  of  the  business  element  of  this  city,  and  takes  great  delight  in 
aiding  and  observing  its  almost  phenomenal  growth.  Dr.  Suhler  has  been  a Alason  since  1880 
and  an  Odd  Fellow  since  1871,  and  has  twice  served  as  Grand  Chaplain  in  Texas  of  the  last 
named  order.  He  is  also  an  Elk. 

SCHACK,  Adolph 

It  is  accepted,  we  believe,  that  the  German  language  is  the  finest  and  most  expressive  of 
any  in  the  world — which  is  a reflection  of  the  character  of  that  Nation ’s  people.  For  men 
of  letters,  science  and  genius  of  mechanics  Germany  has  for  many  centuries  stood  to  the  fore- 
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fniiit  of  the  world's  ;id\aiicenieiit.  Those  of  her  native  sons  tliat  have  voiiie  to  America  have 
almost  invariably  jfiven  ii  jjood  aeeonnt  of  themselves,  and  their  citizenship  is  not  only  a 
credit  to  the  Tatherland,  but  to  this  country  as  well.  As  a prominent  tigure  in  the  great 
b('dy  of  Germans  in  Te.xas,  IMr.  Adolj)h  Schaek  is  herewith  accorded  an  a]>i)roiiriate  and 
due  position  in  the  history  of  Central  Texas.  Mr.  Schack  was  born  March  3,  18(10,  on  his 
father’s  farm,  near  Herlin,  Province  of  Brandenburg,  North  Germany.  lie  attended  the 
public  schools,  then  look  two  year’s  course  in  Prej)aratory  school,  and  tliree  years  in  State 
Normal,  at  Neau  Rupjun — which  ended  in  1880,  and  which  finishing  entitles  one  to  enter 
an}’  of  the  higher  institutions  in  Germany.  He  taught  five  years  in  public  schools  of  his 
mdive  land,  and  set  sail  for  America  in  1885,  via  England  and  Halifax,  Canada.  Locating 
in  Chicago,  he  taught  in  j.ublic  scliools  tor  two  years,  and  held  a chair  in  German  Theological 
Seminary,  Crete,  Nel).,  from  1888  to  1891.  Deciding  to  come  to  ’Texas,  he  settled  at  Meyers- 
ville,  DeWitt  county,  where  he  taught  in  public  schools  for  five  years;  six  years  in  same 
cajiacity  at  tiermantown,  four  years  at  Lindenau,  and  two  years  at  Hoheim  Prairie.  Came 
to  Waco  and  on  .July  1,  1909,  i>urchased  ’The  Waco  Post — succeeding  F.  Liieders,  who  had  con- 
ducted the  paper  for  twenty  years.  The  Post  is  the  oldest  newspaper  in  Waco  and  the  only 
German  medium  in  Central  ’Texas.  Under  the  present  management  its  circulation  continues 
to  enlarge  and  its  jirestige  among  the  business  men  is  growing — advertisers  finding  it  a valua- 
ble medium  through  which  the  reach  the  German  element.  IMr.  Schack,  the  editor  and  pro- 
prietor,  is  a scholar  in  three  languages — German,  English  and  Spanish — is  a good  writer  and 
an  influential  leader  among  the  Germans  of  Texas.  His  politics  is  Democratic,  his  church 
worship  German  Evangelical,  and  he  belongs  to  the  Sons  of  Herman.  A visit  back  to  the 
old  country  in  1905  convinced  ilr.  Schack  that  Germany  is  keeping  ajiace  with  the  world’s 
advancement — educationally,  politically,  industrially  and  commercially. 

SCHNABEL,  Francis  Albert 

Elsewhere  in  this  book  w’e  have  dwelt  upon  the  subject  of  American  citizenship, 
and  in  so  doing  we  have  spoken  in  the  most  complimentary  terms  of  the  German 

element,  which  is,  in  all  probability,  the  strongest  in  number  of  any  other  contingent. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  settlement  of  this  great  country  to  the  present  hour,  the 
German  people  have  certainly  done  their  duty  as  good  citizens,  and  they  have  a just 
right  to  claim  a large  share  of  the  glory  in  our  marvelous  achievements  and  advance- 
ments. One  of  the  prominent  German  citizens  of  Erath  county  is  Mr.  F.  A.  Schnabel, 
and  his  bakery  and  grocery  establishment  in  Stepihenville  is  one  of  the  conspicuous 
commercial  ornaments  on  the  north  side  of  Court  Square.  Mr.  Schnabel  was  born  in 
the  state  of  Wirtemberg,  South  Germany,  July  30,  1857,  his  father,  Daniel  Schnabel, 
jiassing  beyond  the  veil  of  this  life  when  the  son  was  eighteen  months  old.  His  mother 
before  marriage  was  Miss  Catherine  Gebhart,  and  to  the  union  were  born  twelve 

children.  In  1865,  Daniel,  one  of  the  sons,  came  to  the  States  and  was  in  the  wholesale 
butcher  business  in  New  York  City.  Soon  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  the  mother 
and  four  sons — F.  A.,  Charles,  Chris  and  George — also  came  across  the  Great  Divide, 
in  1867.  Mrs.  Schnabel  upon  coming  to  this  country  chose  to  make  her  home  in  New 
York  City,  and  she  continued  to  reside  there  until  her  death,  which  occurred  in  1878. 

When  Mr.  Schnabel  came  to  Apierica  he  was  a mere  youth  of  ten  summers,  and 
his  boyhood  days  from  that  time  to  1879  were  spent  in  New  York  City.  In  1879  he  and 
his  brother  George  came  to  the  Southwest,  first  landing  at  Dallas.  Here  they  purchased 
and  fitted  themselves  a vehicle  traveling  outfit  to  prospect  through  the  country  by  easy 
stages.  Leaving  Dallas,  they  came  via  Stephenville  and  as  far  down  as  Brownwood, 
when  they  decided  to  make  their  future  home  in  Stephenville,  establish  themselves  in 
business  and  east  their  lot  with  the  good  peojde  of  Erath  county,  which  they  did  in 

February,  1880.  Each  had  about  $500  in  cash,  which  was  pooled,  and  a grocery  and 

bakery  business  was  founded  which  has  since  been  a commercial  fixture  of  the  city. 
After  something  like  two  or  three  years,  Mr.  George  Schnabel  withdrew  from  the  firm 
of  Schnabel  Bros,  and  established  himself  in  business  at  Burnett,  Texas,  where  he  has 
since  done  well  financially  and  is  happy  with  his  wife  and  four  sons.  Mr.  F.  A.  Schnabel 
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was  married  Aug.  21,  1887,  to  Miss  Dove  Sloan,  who  was  born  and  reared  in  Stephenville. 
Their  children  are  Albert,  Eobert,  Lynn  and  Josephine.  Mr.  Schnabel’s  grocery  store 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  stocked  in  the  city,  and  his  well  equipped  bakery  is  one 
of  the  much  needed  and  popular  items  of  Stephenville  life.  Besides  this  he  owns  a com- 
fortable home  and  valuable  business  jjroperty,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  his  business 
burned  out  in  1897  and  his  home  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1901.  It  is  sad  to  relate  in 
this  connection  that  of  the  twelve  children  born  to  his  parents  all  have  passed  over 
the  Eiver  of  Death,  including  parents,  excepting  himself  and  his  brother  George;  some  are 
buried  beneath  the  sun-kissed  sod  of  the  fatherland,  some  sleep  beneath  American  soil. 
What  Mr.  Schnabel  lacks  in  this  respect,  however,  he  makes  up  in  a wide  circle  of  friends. 
He  belongs  to  the  Masons,  Odd  Fellows,  K.  of  P.,  and  his  choice  of  worship  is  with  the 
German  Lutheran  church. 


Very  nearly  ever  nationality  in  the  world 
is  represented  in  the  composite  citizenship  of 
the  United  States,  and  each  and  every  indi- 
vidual was  either  born  in,  or  is  descended  from 
some  part  of  the  old  world.  It  is  generally 
concede<l,  we  believe,  that  the  Germans,  as  a 
body  of  jieople,  are  about  the  best  citizens  we 
have  in  this  country — though  this  is  no  reflec- 
tion on  other  nationalities.  The  subject  whose 
name  precedes  this  article,  Mr.  W.  P.  Schramm, 
is  a member  of  that  proud  old  mother  coun- 
try, and,  be  it  said  to  his  credit,  he  was  born 
in  northern  Germany — date,  Mareli  9,  1858. 

He  there  matured  to  young  manhood,  received 
his  education,  and  served  his  apprenticeship 
in  the  carpenter’s  trade,  which  means  in  the 
old  country  that  he  learned  it  well.  On  May 
25,  1882,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Loueze  Boge- 
mahl.  On  Oct.  24th  of  that  same  year  the 
happy  couple  left  Germany  for  the  United 
States,  and  upon  landing  at  Galveston  came 
directly  to  Waco,  where  they  have  since  un- 
interruptedly resided.  In  the  meantime  they 
have  reared  three  daughters,  wdio  are  all  mar- 
ried. 

Upon  coming  to  Waco  Mr.  Schramm  fol- 
lowed his  chosen  trade  for  a few  years,  after  which  he  actively  engaged  in  contracting 
and  building  for  some  years,  when  he  retired  on  account  of  being  hurt  in  a mishap).  In 
the  year  1904  he  organized  the  Deutscher  Central  Verein  with  some  of  the  most  popiular 
and  influential  German  citizens  in  Waco,  and  led  the  movement  to  bring  about  the  spden- 
did  club  quarters  at  the  corner  of  Webster  and  Ninth  streets.  Mr.  Schramm  managed 
this  euterp)iise  tor  three  years,  and  again  took  charge  of  it  in  1910.  Under  his  present 
management  it  is  today  considered  the  popular  rendezvous  for  enjoyment  among  the  better 
class  Germans  of  Waco.  The  building  and  beer  gardens  afford  all  manner  of  refreshments 
and  enjoyments  characteristically  German,  both  day-time  and  night-time.  Personally  Mr. 
Schramm  is  a man  of  a high  order  of  intelligence,  and  is  one  of  the  best  know'ii  Germans 
in  Texas.  He  has  thousands  of  friends  among  them  and  exercises  a protential  influence 
toward  the  good  of  the  country.  He  is  one  of  the  shining  lights  of  the  Sons  of  Herman, 
and  for  the  past  six  years  has  been  commander  of  the  local  German  Veterans’  Associa- 
tion, made  upi  of  transcendent  soldiers  of  the  German  army,  which  numbers  something  like 
twenty-five  or  thirty  members. 


SCHRAM'M,  W.  F. 
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STINNETT,  Thomas 

It  is  said  that  a man’s  life  is  fashioned  after  a .Inne  or  DerenilHr  dav,  as  lie  wills  it, 
and  in  its  general  theme  there  are  hut  three  imimitant  changes,  namely:  birth,  marriage 
and  death.  He  who  does  his  plain  duty  as  he  sees  it,  and  has  learned  the  art  of  con- 
tentment, has  solved  the  pndilem  of  life,  and  his  career  is  a success,  regardless  of 
whether  he  has  accumulated  gold.  Good  citizens  are  a nation’s  greatest  heritage  and  hope, 
and  likewise  they  are  the  inde.x  to  the  prosperity  or  decay  of  a nation,  as  the  case  may 
he.  On  account  of  the  peculiar  conditions  of  having  drawn  the  best  blood  and  courage 
from  most  all  of  the  old  states  it  is  said  that  'I’exas  citizenship  is  the  greatest  in  the 
world.  As  one  of  those  simple  Texans,  and  one  of  the  best  and  most  influential  citizens 
in  Erath  county,  we  find  a pleasure  in  this  connection  in  siieaking  of  Mr.  Tom  Stinnett, 
tax  collector  of  Erath  county.  A native  Texan,  he  was  born  on  his  father's  farm  in 
Milam  county,  April  12,  18(i0.  His  father,  Eufus  Stinnett,  was  born  in  Warren  county, 
jMiddle  Tennessee,  in  1814,  and  came  of  one  of  the  finest  families  in  that  section  of  the 
state.  He  came  to  Milam  county,  Texas,  in  1848,  and  when  the  Civil  war  came — being  a 
man  of  intelligence  and  intense  southern  jiatriotism — organized  a company  of  Confederate 
troops,  of  which  he  was  elected  captain.  He  served  throughout  the  war  period  with  the 
Trans-Mississippi  department,  and  was  in  the  fiercest  of  the  fight.  Peace  being  declared, 
he  returned  to  Milam  county,  where  he  lived  until  1870;  then  moved  to  Hamilton 
county,  where  he  continued  his  farming  interests,  and  had  served  as  justice  of  the  peace 
a number  of  years  at  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  April  24,  1894,  being  laid  away 
according  to  Masonic  honors,  of  which  order  he  was  a member.  His  wife  was  Miss 
Eliza  Spence,  born  in  Talladega  county,  Alabama,  where  she  grew  to  young  woman- 
hood and  was  married.  Born  to  Ihem  were  three  sons  and  three  daughters,  and  those 
now  living  are:  Thos.  Stinnett,  Mrs.  Lucy  Wallace,  of  Marlin,  and  Mrs.  Ella  Hale,  of 

Brownwood.  The  mother  died  Jan.  4,  187fi,  in  Hamilton  county. 

Mr.  (“Tom”)  Stinnett  had  the  good  fortune  to  grow'  uji  during  the  interesting  days 
of  Texas — days  that  will  never  again  return — and  he  w'as  (Tne  of  the  cowboys  that  fre- 
quented the  cross  plains  country.  His  first  coming  to  Erath  county  W'as  in  1887,  living  in 
the  Clairette  neighborhood  until  moving  to  Stephenville  in  Februarj-,  1888.  He  was  a 
farmer  up  to  the  time  of  serving  as  deputy  tax  assessor  in  1909,  and  in  the  July  primary 
of  1910  W'as  a candidate  for  the  ofiSce  of  tax  collector  against  five  opponents,  his  majority 
over  his  next  highest  contestant  being  634  votes.  Mr.  Stinnett  w'as  married  Oct.  2,  1883, 
to  Miss  Alice  Hail,  of  Johnson  county,  and  their  children  are  as  follows:  Mattie, 

Luther  B.,  Susie  and  Minnie.  Mr.  Stinnett  belongs  to  the  Odd  Fellows,  W.  O.  W.,  U.  B. 
A.,  Farmers’  Union,  and  is  a member  of  the  board  of  stewards  of  the  M.  E.  church  at 
Midw'ay.  He  is  a hale  fellow,  well  met,  a gentleman  of  the  highest  honor,  and  no 
man  in  Erath  county  has  more  friends  than  he. 

TAPP,  James  M. 

No  family  in  Hox>kins  county  is  more  w’orthy  of  kindly  mention  within  the  cover 
of  “Who’s  Who  in  North  and  East  Texas”  than  that  of  the  name  of  Tapp.  It  was  at 
Florence,  Lauderdale  county,  Ala.,  that  J.  M.  Tapp  was  born  in  the  year  1833.  It  was  in 
18-57 — at  the  age  of  tw'enty-four — that  he  came  to  Texas  and  settled  at  Cedar  Grove,  in 
Kaufl’man  county,  where  he  acquired  considerable  business  interests  and  later  some  com- 
mercial reverses  as  a merchant,  cotton  dealer  and  land  owner.  Here  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Ida  Hill,  of  Panola  county,  Texas,  in  1873;  four  sons  and  two  daughters  being 
born  to  them,  and  all  of  whom  are  living  except  the  eldest  daughter,  Lizzie,  who  ilied 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  in  1891.  In  rank  of  age  the  children  are  as  follows:  Henry  W., 

furniture  dealer  in  Sulphur  Springs;  Cowan  J.,  station  agent  for  the  “Katy”  at  Taylor, 
Texas;  James  M.,  druggist  in  Sul[)hur  Springs;  Mrs.  Fannie  Mae  Pangborn,  Ft.  Worth; 
Samuel  H.,  bookkeei^er  for  the  Armour  Packing  Com])any,  Ft.  Worth.  In  1877  the  family 
moved  to  Sulphur  Springs,  where  Mr.  Tapp  engaged  in  the  dry  goods  business  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1892.  He  was  a man  of  an  exenqdary,  high  moral  character,  a 
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devout  Methodist,  a ranking  Mason,  and  an  ardent  Prohibitionist  when  it  was  unpopular 
and  expensive  to  be  so.  His  death  suddenl.y  shifted  a heavy  responsibility  on  the  mother, 
the  family  competence  having  dwindled  to  small  proportions  and  the  oldest  (Henry  lY.) 
of  six  children  being  but  seventeen  years  of  age.  Mrs.  Tapp’s  parents  were  land  owners 
and  extensive  slave  holders  up  to  the  closing  of  the  Civil  war,  and  the  fact  that  she  has 
by  her  wonderful  industry  and  foresight  reared,  educated  and  developed  her  children  to 
uniformly  successful  pursuits  in  life  is  to  immense  credit  and  cause  for  congratulation  on 
her  part.  It  was  under  her  i^ersonal  management  that  in  1909  she  purchased  a farm  six 
miles  from  Sulphur  Springs  and  moved  to  the  same  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  health  to 
two  of  her  sons.  It  was  their  first  experience  at  farming,  but  their  products,  exliibited,  took 
first  prize  at  the  Hopkins  County  Fair,  and  second  prize  at  the  State  Fair  in  Dallas  in  1909. 
The  year  following  they  took  first  prize  at  the  State  Pair,  Dallas,  as  the  best  individual 
exhibit  from  over  the  state,  having  a variety  of  123  products.  It  is  to  the  credit  and  honor 
of  the  Tapp  family  that  the  price  of  land  in  Hopkins  county  has  been  raised  to  a higher 
level — one  evidence  of  which  is  found  in  the  fact  that  their  own  farm  his  since  been  sold 
for  $30  per  acre. 

Mr.  Henry  \Y.  Tapp,  eldest  son,  was  married  to  Miss  Zerva  Pate,  daughter  of  Mr.  0.  M 
Pate,  a wealthy  hardware  merchant  of  Sulphur  Springs,  and  they  have  two  sons  and  one 
daughter.  Mr.  Tapp 's  furniture  and  undertaking  business  is  one  of  the  largest  in  this  city, 
and  his  commercial  and  social  standing  is  of  the  highest  order.  He  belongs  to  the  K.  of  P., 

W.  O.  W.,  Odd  Fellows,  and  is  Steward  in  the  M.  E.  church — in  which  denomination  the 

mother  has  reared  her  children. 

Mr.  James  M.  Tapp,  whose  name  heads  this  article,  is  an  enterprising  young  business 
man  of  Sulphur  Springs,  who  has  made  his  own  way  in  the  world  since  he  was  a small  boy 
of  fourteen.  He  finished  his  education  at  Eastman  College;  clerked  in  his  father’s  store, 
followed  the  railway  mail  service  for  a few^  months,  was  with  the  Pullman  service  for  two 

and  Sulphur  Springs.  He  belongs  to  the  Elks  and  U.  B.  A. 

THWEATT,  Luther  Benjamin 

Few  verse  lines  more  ap>propriate  to  their  25urj)ose  w'ere  ever  penned  than  these 
(written  by  Theo.  O'Hara,  of  Frankfort,  Ky.,  law'yer  and  newsiiaper  man,  careless  of  his 
habits,  dress  and  indulgence  of  the  Kentucky  fluid),  and  they  ap^fly  alike  to  those  who 
■wore  the  gray  and  those  ■u'ho  'wore  the  blue: 

‘ ‘ The  muffled  drum ’s  sad  roll  has  beat 
The  soldier’s  last  tattoo. 

No  more  on  life 's  ptarade  shall  meet 
That  brave  and  fallen  few. 

On  fame 's  eternal  campiing  ground 
Their  silent  tents  are  siiread. 

And  glory  guards,  with  solemn  round. 

The  bivouac  of  the  dead.” 

Among  those  who  'wore  the  gray  to  the  credit  of  the  Confederate  cause  during  the  civil 
unpleasantness  of  1861-(3o  were  numbered  Mr.  Luther  Benjamin  Thweatt,  who  -w'as  born 
Apiril  15,  1844,  on  a farm  in  Shelby  county,  Ala.,  his  father,  Dan  Thweatt,  being  a native 
farmer  of  that  state,  and  his  mother,  a native  of  South  Carolina,  being  Miss  Eliza  Davis. 
Being  seventeen  years  of  age  wdien  the  wmr  came  on  the  subject  of  this  sketch  enlisted  at 
Harpersville,  his  iiative  county,  in  August,  1861,  Company  I,  18th  Alabama  Yohinte>'rs. 
The  comjiauy  wms  recruited  with  one  hundred  men,  with  Caj^t.  Pete  Hernly  first,  and  Capit. 
Dan  Martin  its  last  oflicer,  and  when  mustered  out  of  service  only  five  answered  to 
the  last  roll-call,  and  at  the  piresent  time,  so  far  as  Mr.  Th-v\'eatt  kno'ws,  there  are  but 
thi-ee  now  living,  as  follows:  R.  A.  (“Parson”)  Kidd,  now  at  Birmingham,  Ala.;  G.  T. 

Cullen,  of  Caledonia,  Ark.,  and  Maston  A.  Faulkner,  of  Sterritt,  Ala.  Mr.  Thweatt 
received  his  initial  baiitismal  fire  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  and  remained  with  the  Army 
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of  the  Tennessee  until  it  was  divided  into  two  jiarts,  one  going  to  Virginia  and  the 
other  to  Mobile,  Ala.,  he  going  with  the  Mobile  division,  and  participating  in  the  sixteen 
days’  siege  of  the  Spanish  fort  at  ^Mobile  bay.  Retracing  to  earlier  stages,  he  was  in  the 
battles  of  Resaeca,  Chickainauga,  Hope  Church,  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Peachtree  Creek, 
Atlanta,  Jonesboro,  Franklin,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  etc.,  in  fact,  he  was  in  the  thickest  and 
busiest  j)art  of  the  melee.  On  IMay  10,  1865,  Mr.  Thweatt  received  his  discharge  from 
the  army  at  Meridian,  !Miss.,  and  went  to  Louisiana,  where  he  remained  until  coming  to 
Hopkins  county  in  the  fall  of  1868.  He  owns  a nice  farm  and  o[)erates  a store  at  Brinker, 
seven  miles  east  of  Suljduir  Sj)rings  on  the  Pine  Forest  road,  where  he  commands  the 
respect  of  all  who  know  him.  i\Ir.  Thweatt  is  a Missionary  Baptist,  a Democrat,  and  while 
he  has  served  as  special  deputy  sheriff  for  ten  years,  has  never  particularly  sought  office. 
It  is  neeilless  to  sa.y  that  he  is  an  enthusiastic  member  of  the  Confederate  Veteran  Asso- 
ciation, attends  all  local  meetings  and  has  attended  twelve  national  gatherings.  His 
old  comrades  testify  to  his  coolness  and  absolute  bravery  in  time  of  battle,  and  say  that 
his  specialty  was  “individual  marks,’’  and  he  rarely  failed  to  bring  them  down. 

TOBY,  Edward 

Edward  Tobey  was  born  in  the  city  of 
New  Orleans,  La.,  the  9th  of  February,  1858. 
His  school  advantages  were  excellent,  having 
attended  good  schools  in  Mississij>pi,  Louis- 
iana and  Virginia.  His  father  was  a man 
of  wealth  and  believed  in  his  sons  learning 
business.  Each  year  after  the  age  of  twelve 
Edward  was  allowed  a month ’s  vacation, 
and  then  the  other  two  months  was  placed 
in  the  office  of  some  good  business  firm  or 
railroad.  By  the  time  he  was  eighteen  he 
had  had  goo<l  office  experience  and  had  a 
fair  knowledge  of  bookkeeping.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  moved  to  New  York  with  his 
father,  and  for  the  next  three  years  attended 
school  in  Virginia.  .At  eighteen  he  gradu- 
ated as  a civil  engineer  from  the  B.  M.  A., 
near  Winchester,  A'irginia,  under  that  worthy 
professor,  John  Peyton  Clark.  He  imme- 
diately accepted  a position  as  assistant 
bookkeeper  and  stock  clerk  with  Udolpho 
Wolfe  Co.,  an  immense  concern  in  New 
A''ork,  with  branch  houses  in  Amsterdam, 
Hamburg.  Melbourne  and  Hong  Kong. 
After  a year  or  two  he  left  them  to  go  as  salesman  with  Hermann  Batjer  & Bro.,  one  of  the 
largest  importing  houses  in  New  A'ork,  and  left  them  to  go  to  New  Orleans  as  junior  partner 
Simeon  Toby  & Son.  After  a year  he  went  back  to  New  York  to  go  into  the  brokerage  and 
commission  business  for  himself.  After  a year  or  two  he  went  with  E.  C.  Hazard  & tb. ; 
left  them  to  accept  the  position  as  manager  and  head  bookkeeper  and  cashier  of  Chas.  De- 
Rouge  & Co.,  New  York.  Tn  1883  he  came  to  Texas  with  Chas.  Moran  and  embarked  in  the 
cattle  business.  After  a year  or  two  he  accepted  a position  in  Waco,  Texas,  as  cashier  and- 
head  bookkeeper  for  Horsefull  & Cameron,  wholesale  and  retail  hardware.  Left  them  after 
several  years  to  accei>t  a position  as  head  bookkeeper  and  cashier  of  Moore  Bros.,  Waco, 
Texas,  wholesale  grocers.  In  1890  he  accepted  a position  with  the  Provident  National  Bank, 
Waco,  as  teller  and  head  bookkeeper  and  was  with  this  bank  six  years,  most  of  the  time  in 
the  capacity  of  teller  and  acting  cashier.  While  with  Horsefull  & Cameron,  Moore  Bros,  and 
Provident  National  Bank,  Mr.  Toby  did  much  in  the  way  of  expert  accounting,  practicing  a 
great  deal  in  the  courts.  In  1890  !Mr.  Toby  opened  a night  class  in  bookkeeping,  and  for  six 
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years  he  attended  to  his  bank  work  during  the  day  and  bookkeeping  classes  at  night.  In 
1896  he  resigned  his  position  to  give  his  entire  attention  to  his  business  college  work,  which 
had  grown  from  a private  night  class  of  two  students  to  one  of  the  leading  business  schools 
in  the  South.  Later  on  Mr.  Toby  opened  a school  in  New  York  City,  but  now  conducts  it 
entirely  as  a school  of  correspondence. 

Mr.  Toby  is  now'  president  of  Toby’s  Practical  Business  College,  Waco,  Texas,  (chartered 
capital  $50,000,  tlie  highest  standard  and  leading  business  college  of  the  South — Toby’s 
Schools  of  Correspondence,  New  York  City  and  Waco,  Texas,  and  of  The  Toby  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  Waco,  Texas,  manufacturers  of  face  cream  and  toilet  articles.  Mr.  Toby  is  honored 
by  having  the  highest  accounting  degrees  in  the  world,  P.  A.  A.  & C.  C.  A.  Fellow  of  the 
Central  Association  of  Accountants  of  England  and  America  and  Certificated  Court  Accountant 
of  the  United  States. 


TEER,  L.  E. 

At  the  present  time  tlie  general  tendency  in  American  life  seems  to  be  a preference  for 
the  young  man — in  almost  every  line  of  labor  and  business,  even  unto  polities.  Especially 
IS  this  proposition  carried  to  an  interesting  degree  in  Texas,  from  the  humblest  ward  office 
of  that  of  Governor  and  United  State  Senator.  The  majority  of  officials  in  the  Hopkins 
county  courthouse  are  young  men;  and,  be  it  said  to  their  credit,  exceptionally  alert  and 
progressive  ones.  Mr.  L.  E.  Teer  is  the  district  clerk,  and  is  a connection  of  one  of  the  best 
families  of  this  section  of  the  state.  His  father,  E.  M.  Teer,  is  a well-to-do  farmer;  his 
mother  was  Miss  Nancy  Flournoy — both  born  and  reared  in  Hopkins  county.  Two  daughters 
and  one  son  is  the  extent  of  the  children.  Mr.  Teer  was  born  in  the  Pickton  neighborhood 
of  this  county  Oct  17,  1877,  and  continued  to  farm  to  twenty  years  of  age.  His  education 
was  obtained  at  the  hands  of  the  common  schools,  and  finished  wuth  a course  in  the  teachers  ’ 
department  of  Eastman’s  College,  this  city,  in  1899.  He  accepted  the  call  in  pedagogy,  and 
taught  ten  years  in  this  county — three  years  at  Black  Oak,  one  year  at  Liberty,  one  year  at 
Shady  Grove,  one  year  at  Pine  Forest,  two  years  at  New'  Home  and  two  years  at  Tira,  which 
brings  him  up  to  1910.  In  the  meantime — retracing  to  1904 — he  took  a course  in  the 
Tyler  Commercial  College,  one  of  the  best  in  the  country,  and  so  well  did  the  management 
think  of  him  upon  the  finishing  of  his  course  that  he  was  tendered  and  accepted  a position 
as,  teacher  in  the  model  otiice  department,  the  duties  of  which  he  discharged  for  eighteen 
months  with  eminent  satisfaction.  In  1908  Mr.  Teer  made  the  race  for  district  clerk  against 
seven  opponents,  and  was  defeated  by  sixty-five  votes.  In  1910  he  had  no  opponent,  either 
in  the  jjrimary  or  general  election,  going  into  office  w'ith  the  utmost  confidence  of  a unanim-ous 
constituency,  and  a host  of  warm  personal  friends  w’ho  are  dead-sure  that  he  “will  make 
good.’’  Mr.  Teer  was  married  to  Miss  Prue  Thrasher,  of  Tira,  Dec.  4,  1910.  He  belongs  to 
the  Odd  Fellows,  W.  O.  W.,  Rebeccas,  U.  B.  A.  and  is  a Baptist. 

TRAUTSCHOLD,  Charles  Martin 

The  Waco  commercial  bodies  are  authorities  for  the  fact  that  there  is  in  this  city  fifty- 
three  manufacturing  concerns,  and  people  not  informed  on  the  question  are  amazed  to  learn 
the  amount  of  manufactured  products  consumed  in  and  shipped  out  of  this  city  to  its  ad- 
jacent trade  territory.  The  largest  and  best  equipped  grill  manufacturing  industry  in  Texas 
is  located  in  Waco,  and  is  owned  and  managed  by  The  C.  M.  Trautschold  Company — the  office 
and  mill  being  at  Seventh  and  Franklin  streets,  and  the  yard  and  warehouse  at  Seventh  and 
Webster  streets.  The  management  manufacture  grilles,  pulpits,  mantels,  counters,  shelving, 
partitions,  stair-w'ork,  pews,  pew  ends,  wood  carving,  gable  ornaments,  all  kinds  of  brackets, 
cresting  and  draj)ery,  head  and  plinth  blocks,  porch  spindles  and  balusters,  columns,  moulding, 
w'indow  and  door  frames.  Mission  furniture  a specialty. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Trautschold,  jjroprietor,  was  born  in  Bavaria,  Germany,  Sept.  24,  1863,  and 
came  with  his  parents  to  America  in  1873.  His  father  is  a life-long  newspaper  man,  and  at 
this  writing  is  located  at  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin,  where  the  family  have  resided  since  coming 
to  this  country.  While  yet  a boy  Mr.  Trautschold  apprenticed  himself  to  the  wood  turning 
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mill  laiiioiiter 's  trade,  and  learned  it  well,  as  is  eharaeteristie  of  all  Gerinaiis.  Leaving 
Sliehoygaii,  Wis.,  he  siient  li\e  years  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  ami  eair.e  to  Waco  in  1893.  On 
Oct.  15,  lS9(i,  Mr.  Trantschold  was  married  to  Miss  Marie  Antoinette  i\Inhl,  and  they  have 
three  sons  and  three  daughters — the  family  home  being  at  914  A’orth  Ainth  street.  iMrs. 
Muhl’s  father  was  born  in  I’rance,  and  was  the  original  inventor  of  machinery  for  the  manu- 
facture of  artificial  ice.  An  interesting  sketch  of  him  apears  elsewhere  in  this  book.  In 
1894  .Mr.  Trantschold  became  a member  of  the  firm  of  Kessler  ifc  (.'om]iany,  grill  manufac- 
rurers,  and  continued  his  association  with  this  concern  until  1902,  when  he  established  in  a 
small  way  the  s])lendid  business  that  today  bears  his  name,  and  the  same  has  continued  to  grow 
until  at  the  jiresent  time  about  twenty-five  people  are  regularly  employed,  and  its  goods  are 
shipped  to  all  jiarts  of  the  country — far  beyond  the  natural  trade  territory  of  this  city.  Irr 
January.  1911,  the  business  was  incorirorated  under  the  laws  of  'fexas,  with  a cajiital  stock 
of  .*30,0o0.  Personally,  iMr.  Trantschold  jiossesses  an  inherent  gerrius  for  the  business  of  his 
choice,  havirrg  an  exceptionally  wids  knowledge  of  mechanics,  and  Ims  established  a far- 
reaching  reputation  for  thoroughness  irr  all  that  which  he  uirdertakes.  As  a draughtsman,  he 
also  does  all  of  his  owrt  sketching.  Mr.  Trantschold  belongs  to  the  K.  of  (,’olitmbus  and  Elks. 

THORNTON,  Henry  C. 

The  very  efficient  and  popular  clerk  of  the  district  court  of  Erath  county,  Mr.  Henry  C. 
Thornton,  was  borir  orr  Iris  father’s  ranch  irr  the  northerrr  jrart  of  Erath  county.  Sept.  9, 
186.3 — the  year  of  the  closirrg  of  the  Civil  war.  In  this  connection  it  is  quite  appropriate  and 
interesting  to  speak  of  his  father,  D.  E.  Thorntorr.  Born  irr  Alabama,  his  parerrts  irroved  to 
Mississippi  when  he  was  six  years  old.  Comirrg  along  with  the . Tennessee  colony,  he  settled 
irr  Andersorr  courrty,  Texas,  irr  1852,  and  came  to  Erath  courrty  in  1857.  Wlreir  lire  Civil  war 
came  orr  he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army,  infantry  service,  experienced  fighting  over- 
thirteen  different  states,  and  was  captured  and  kept  jrrisorrer  of  war  in  Camp  Douglass.  The 
war  being  over,  he  returired  to  Erath  county,  where  he  experienced  many  years  of  hardshi|i 
irr  frorrtier  life  and  fighfing  the  Trrdiarrs.  A ranch  and  stocknrarr  all  his  very  active  life,  he 
at  orre  tinre  owned  more  than  three  thousand  acres  of  land  irr  this  part  of  the  state,  and  during 
the  seventies  and  eighties  “drove”  stock  to  the  Kansas  and  Missouri  markets.  A man  of  a 
high  order  of  intelligence,  he  took  an  active  part  irr  politics,  and  was  one  of  the  first  com- 
rrrissiorrers  of  Erath  eourity.  The  senior  Mr.  Thorntorr ’s  wife  before  rirarriage  was  .Miss  Mary 
Anna  Garland,  her  parerrts  having  migrated  from  the  Old  Yolunteer  State  with  the  Tennessee 
Colony  to  iVnderson  county,  Texas,  when  she  was  eight  years  old.  Eight  sons  and  five  daugh- 
ters were  born  of  this  ntrion,  of  whom  two  daughters  and  six  sons  are  now  living — all  resid- 
ing irr  Texas.  The  mother  died  at  the  old  homeplace  irr  this  county  in  1905,  aged  sixty-nine 
years.  The  father  died  .June  15,  1911,  and  was  buried  under  the  direction  of  Masonic  honors, 
of  which  lodge  he  was  a long-standing  member. 

IMr.  Henry  C.  Tlio.rntoir  attended  the  public  schools  of  Erath  county,  and  took  a com- 
rrrercial  course  in  the  Thorp  Springs  College,  Hood  county.  Having  itrrbibed  the  life  and 
spirit  of  farming  and  stock-raising  rrnder  his  lamented  father,  IMr.  Thornton  continued  to 
follow  this  business  until  he  was  called  by  the  voice  of  the  people  to  fill  the  office  of  clerk 
of  the  district  court  of  Erath  county.  As  a candidate  irr  the  Democratic  primary,  held  .July 
22,  1910,  he  was  made  the  party  nominee  by  a majority  of  575  votes  over  his  lady  opponent. 

In  choosing  a life-irartner  to  aid  hirrr  in  fighting  the  battles  of  life  Mr.  Thornton  was 
happily  nrarried  to  Miss  Florence  B.  Kenny,  of  Andersorr  county,  Aug.  5,  1885.  Eight  children 
have  beerr  born  to  them — orre  daughter  deceased — and  those  living  are  as  follows:  Odie 

Thurman,  Henry  Clayton,  Annah  Alleyrre,  Tiros.  Eobert,  Minnie  Lee,  Vera  Fern  and  Wylie 
Garland  Thornton.  Throughout  his  life  Mr.  Thornton  has  borne  a high  reputation  as  a man  of 
honor  and  principle,  and  is  orre  of  the  most  useful  citizens  irr  Erath  county.  He  will  continue 
to  zealously  and  faithfully  discharge  his  dirties  as  district  clerk,  and  we  are  believing  that 
when  the  times  comes  for  re-election  the  people  will  certaiirly  give  hinr  the  benefit  of  the  old 
Democratic  custom.  Mr.  Thornton  is  a Chapter  Mason,  and  belongs  to  the  Odd  Fellows, 
W.  O.  W.,  M.  W.  A.,  L’.  B.  A.,  Farmers’  Union  and  the  M.  E.  church. 
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TEER,  Judge  William  Alexander 

In  the  earlier  days  the  subject  of  tiiis  sketcli,  Judge  W.  A.  Teer,  plowed  and  cultivated 
corn  on  cvhat  is  now  the  townsite  of  Mart.  Fifty  or  one  liimdred  years  hence,  when  perhaps 
here  will  stand  a city,  this  statement  will  be  even  more  interesting  than  at  this  time.  Judge 
Teer’s  father,  John  Teer,  was  born  in  Mississippi,  and  there  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Suttle — 
soon  after  which  iiappy  occurrence  they  migrated  to  Drew  county,  Arkansas,  before  the  same 
was  organized,  and  began  farming  in  the  wilderness  and  the  Black  Biver  Bottoms  of  the 
Mississippi  river.  Born  to  them  were  three  sons  and  four  daughters — all  of  whom  are  dead 
excepting  one  daughter,  now'  residing  on  the  old  homeplace  in  Arkansas,  and  the  subject  who 
initiates  this  sketch.  Judge  Teer.  The  father  died  in  1862,  at  the  age  of  forty -two;  the 
mother  died  in  1889,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight.  Judge  Teer  was  the  first  male  child  to  be 
born  in  Drew  county,  Arkansas,  of  which  Monticello  is  the  seat  of  government,  and  the  date 
of  his  birth  w'as  Dec.  31,  1846.  Born  and  grew  up  on  a farm,  this  most  honorable  of  all 
pursuits  has  characterized  the  greater  part  of  hiS  life.  When  the  Civil  war  came  on  he  en- 
listed at  Monticello,  in  Company  B,  2d  Arkansas  Cavalry,  and  served  in  the  Traiis-Mississipipi 
department  until  the  close  of  hostilities  through  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Indian  Terri- 
tories and  Texas.  Was  in  numerous  skirmish  fights;  followed  the  intrepid  Gen.  Price  during 
the  latter  period  of  the  war.  and  was  with  “Old  Tige  ’ ’ (Gen.  Cabell)  when  his  horse  was 
shot  from  under  him  at  the  battle  of  Pilot  Knob,  Mo.,  and  was  one  of  those  to  escape  in  the 
famous  stampede  in  Southeastern  Kansas  when  Gen.  Cabell,  in  connection  with  3,000  Con- 
federates, were  cajitured.  Judge  Teer  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Shofner — a native 
Georgian — in  Drew  county,  .June  11,  1866,  and  came  to  the  present  community  in  188.5.  Four 
sons  and  three  daughters  were  born  to  them,  and  excepting  the  demise  of  one  son  and  one 
daughter,  all  are  grown  and  doing  well  in  this  world  of  effort.  Before  leaving  Drew  county 
Judge  Teer  served  six  years  as  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  is  now  serving  his  fourth  year  as 
Justice  of  the  Peace  in  Precinct  No.  2,  McLennan  county — as  a Democrat,  of  cour.se.  He  is' 
a Mason,  and  genealogically  the  family  have  long  since  worshipped  with  the  Primitive  Baptist 
church.  As  a citizen  and  as  a public  official,  Judge  Teer  enjoys  the  undivided  confidence  and 
respect  of  a wide  acquaintance.  A man  of  a high  order  of  intelligence,  he  takes  a warm 
interest  in  all  the  meetings  of  the  Confederate  Veterans’  association. 

TOMLINSON,  Mayor  John  Douglas 

While  other  towns  and  cities  in  Texas  and  throughout  the  nation  are  groaning  under  the 
burden  of  indebtedness,  the  city  of  Hillsboro  is  interesting  itself  in  redeeming  its  last  obliga- 
tions of  $20,000.  The  fact  of  a wealthy  city,  of  6,000  people,  the  seat  of  government  of  one 
of  the  greatest  Black  Land  farming  counties  in  Texas  being  almost  entirely  free  from  debt  is 
little  short  of  remarkable,  and  speaks  volumes  for  the  intelligence  ahd  moral  integrity  of  . its 
good  citizenship.  The  Mayor  of  progressive  Hillsboro  is  Mr.  J.  D.  Tomlinson,  who  was  born  - 
at  Sparta,  Bell  county,  Texas,  Aug.  8,  1862.  His  father  and  mother  (Thomas  G.  Tomlinson 
and,  nee.  Miss  Mary  Bohannon)  were  both  born  in  V’est  Tennessee,  and  came  to  Bell 
county,  Texas,  in  1857.  He  was  a farmer  by  vocation,  and  when  the  Civil  war  came  on 
enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army  as  a private,  and  was  afterwards  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant.  MMs  W'ounded  on  a Louisiana  battlefield  and  died  of  blood  poison  in  1864.  This 
left  the  mother  the  sole  sponsor  for  six  children — two  sons  and  four  daughters — which  duty 
she  performed  with  loving  hands  until  her  death  in  1872,  when  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
the  youngest  son,  was  ten  years  old.  The  lasting  impressions  made  on  the  minds  of  her 
children  regarding  the  rectitude  of  life  were  of  such  character  as  to  develop  all  of  them 
into  good  and  useful  citizens.  On  Feb.  3,  1887,  Mayor  Tomlinson  was  married  to  Miss  Sallie 
Hand,  of  Bell  county,  and  five  sons,  all  healthy  of  mind  and  physique  and  now'  living,  today 
serve  to  brighten  their  lives.  Douglas,  the  oldest,  is  an  A.  B.  degree  graduate  of  Texas 
Christian  University,  and  a product  of  law  department  State  University  at  Austin,  and  at 
this  writing  anticipates  practicing  law  in  Fort  Worth.  Roy,  second  oldest  son,  is  now  taking 
the  A.  B.  degree  in  the  Texas  Christian  University  at  Fort  “Worth.  Both  have  been  con- 
spicuous in  their  classes  and  have  jiromising  futures.  Beginning  life  as  a farmer,  Mayor 
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Tomlinson  lias  for  the  past  twenty  years  followed  tlie  profession  of  liookkeeping,  having 
(jiialified  at  Hill 's  Business  College,  Waeo,  and  ranks  high  in  this  line  of  work.  In  the  city 
election,  held  Ajiril  0,  1011,  he  was  chosen  .Mayor  of  Hillsboro,  with  a vote  aggregating  more 
than  those  received  by  two  opponents,  and  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  cit}'  government.  He  has 
been  a citizen  of  this  city  since  -\iig.  31.  ItHtii;  has  ever  been  loyal  to  its  moral  and  material 
interests,  and  it  being  his  ardent  desire  that  it  shall  continue  to  grow  his  administration  is 
strictly  jirogressive.  IMayor  Tomlinson  is  a man  of  broad  intelligence,  jdeasant  address  and 
jniblic  sidrited  and  is  in  every  way  (pialilied  to  adorn  the  highest  city  ollice  within  the  gift 
of  its  people.  A Democrat,  he  is  also  a tighter  ii,  the  ranks  for  prohibition,  high,  morals  and 
clean  government.  An  elder  in  Ihe  Christian  church,  his  family  worshi|i  with  this  denomi- 
nation. 

THOMAS,  William  Ferguson 

Still  another  of  those  who  wore  the  uniform  of  the  dray  and  fought  in  one  of  the  most 
ilestructive  wars  in  the  history  of  the  world,  is  iMr.  W.  F.  Thomas,  of  Pittsburg.  This  gentle- 
man was  born  in  Coweta  county,  deorgia,  Aug.  24,  1848.  His  father,  William  (“Billy”) 
Thomas,  was  born  either  in  North  or  South  Caiolina — not  definitely  known.  His  business 
was  that  of  farming  and  conducting  a tan-yard.  He  died  in  his  adopted  state  of  Georgia  at 
the  age  of  fiftj'  years.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  Story,  daughter  of  Antney  Story,  who 
was  a soldier  in  the  Eevolutionary  war  and  died  in  Walker  county,  Ga.,  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
eight  years.  Four  sons  and  four  daughters  were  born  to  this  union,  of  whom  only  two  sons 
are  now  living — that  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  and  ,1.  W.  Thomas,  a life-long  railroad  man, 
who  resides  at  Te.xarkana.  The  mother  died  in  1866;  aged  fifty-six  years. 

IMr.  Thomas  matured  to  young  manliood  in  Coweta  county,  near  Newman,  and  it  w’as  in 
that  section  of  the  state  that  he  enli.sted  in  the  Confederate  army  in  1863.  He  first  joined 
.John  Wilcoxson’s  Brigade,  Phillips’  Legion  and  Gen.  Wade  Hampton’s  llattalion,  and  six 
months  later  changed  to  the  regular  army  of  Virginia  and  entered  cavalry  service.  He 
Iierformed  a great  deal  of  traveling  and  skirmishing,  and,  as  he  stated  to  the  writer,  “un- 
fortunately, he  missed  being  in  the  battle  of  Eichmond  by  thirty  minutes.”  He  was  under 
Gen.  Joseph  E.  .Johnston’s  command  when  the  surrender  came  and  was  paroled  at  Salisbury, 
North  Carolina.  The  war  being  over,  Mr.  Thomas  returned  to  his  Georgia  home;  but  re- 
mained only  a short  time,  then  w\mt  1o  Coosa  county,  Alabama,  and  there  lived  for  six  years. 
He  next  moted  to  Cherokee  county,  and  in  1893  came  to  Pittsburg,  Texas.  While  in  Cherokee 
county,  Alabama — on  Oct.  27,  1871 — IMr.  Thomas  was  married  to  Miss  Martha  Minton;  she 
being  a native  of  that  county.-  Of  the  nine  children  born  to  them,  two  daughters  are  dead, 
and  four  sons  and  three  daughters  are  now  living,  as  follows:  Henry,  R.  E.,  .John,  Samuel, 

IMrs.  ,Jas.  Robertson,  IMrs.  Mark  Branke  and  Miss  Fannie  Lou.  Mrs.  .John  Stephens,  of 
Cherokee  county,  Alaliama,  and  Miss  Lulu,  deceased.  Mr.  Thomas’  brother,  ,T.  W.  Thomas, 
of  Texarkana,  was  four  years  in  Confederate  army,  and  both  were  in  the  same  company — 
Company  D.  He  was  captured  and  kejit  prisoner  of  war  for  sixteen  months  at  Forts  Delaware 
and  Pickens,  and  by  changing  his  name  to  Jones  succeeded  in  escajdng.  He  was  several  times 
slightly  wounded.  Personally,  Mr.  Thomas,  whose  name  heads  this  article,  is  a man  of  the 
strictest  honor  and  integrity,  and  not  only  commands  the  respect  of  all  who  know'  him,  but 
has  a host  of  warm  friends.  Farming,  tan-yard  and  hotel  business  has  characterized  his 
career.  He  has  been  “feeding  cranks”  in  and  out  of  Pittsburg  for  the  past  thirteen  years. 
He  is  a stanch  Democrat,  Baptist,  and  belongs  to  the  W.  O.  W.  and  Home  Mutual  Protective 
Association. 

I 

VICKERS,  L.  M. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Vickers  was  born  in  the  aristocratic  and  splendid  state  of  Mississippi  March 
4,  18.51,  and  his  jiarents  moved  to  Texas  when  he  was  but  one  year  old — settling  on  a farm 
in  Harrison  county,  twenty-five  miles  northwest  of  Marshall.  His  father,  John  Vickers,  was 
a Georgian  by  birtli,  later  lived  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  and  died  in  Wood  county. 
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Texas,  where  lie  resided  for  many  years,  in  1891.  His  mother  before  marriage  was  Miss  Mary 
Dooley ; born  in  Alabama,  and  died  in  1902  while  visiting  a son-in-law  in  Southwest  Texas. 
iMr.  Vickers  lived  in  Harrison  county  until  1891,  and  moved  to  Hughes  Springs,  Cass  county, 
where  he  engaged  in  farming  and  saw-milling  for  twelve  years.  He  next  resided  in  Hunt 
county  for  ten  years,  spent  four  years  in  Upshur  county,  and  located  at  Como  Sept.  18,  1910. 
Mr.  Vickers  continued  to  farm  until  1906,  when  he  took  up  saw-milling  exclusively,  with  the 
result  that  he  is  today  engaged  in  the  lumber  and  builder’s  material  business  on  a very  re- 
spectable scale  in  Como.  On  Dec.  12,  1884,  Mr.  Vickers  was  happily  married  to  Miss  M.  L. 
Vawter,  of  Grand  Bluff,  Panola  county,  Texas,  and  three  sons  and  three  daughters  have  been 
born  to  them — one  daughter  deceased.  The  family  w'orship  with  the  Missionary  Baptist 
church. 

Though  Mr.  Vickers  has  not  resided  long  in  Como,  he  has  made  and  enjoys  many  warm 
friends,  who  are  pleased  to  note  his  prosperity  in  the  lumber  business — his  being  the  largest 
and  most  liberally  patronized  lumber  yard  in  the  town.  Surrounded  with  a fine  farming, 
fruit  and  stock-raising  country,  supplemented  with  extensive  coal  mining  interests,  Como  is 
the  most  prosperous  town  of  its  size  in  East  Texas.  Hundreds  of  new  buildings  have  gone 
up  in  the  past  two  years,  which  naturally  creates  a great  demand  for  lumber,  hence  Mr. 
Vickers  is  a very  busy  man  and  much  in  demand.  He  is  one  of  the  best  boosters  in  Como, 
and  believes  the  town  will  continue  to  grow  and  prosper  and  add  several  thousand  more 
souls  to  its  population. 

WORK,  Judge  Thomas  Albert 

.Judge  Thomas  A.  Work,  of  Dallas,  was 
born  at  Post  Oak  Springs,  Eoane  county.  East 
Tennessee,  Dec.  8,  I860.  His  father,  Jacob 
Augustine  Work,  was  born  at  Calhoun,  East 
Tennessee,  Oct.  25,  1825,  and  his  father,  Flem- 
ing Work,  married  a Miss  Bishop,  a daughter 
of  one  of  the  first  families  of  Virginia.  The 
latter  named  couple  removed  to  Kingston, 
county  seat  of  Eoane  county.  East  Tennessee, 
when  their  son,  Jacob  A.  Work,  was  a mere 
youth,  and  both  parents  continued  to  live,  died, 
and  their  remains  are  now  buried  in  that 
county.  Jacob  A.  Work  was  there  married  to 
Miss  Mary  A.  Eichards,  of  a well-to-do  family. 
Ten  children  were  born  to  them;  seven  sons 
and  three  daughters — two  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters being  dead.  Those  living  are:  E.  V. 

JVork,  assistant  postmaster  at  Paducah,  Cottle 
county,  Texas;  W.  A.,  a farmer  in  Cottle 
county ; Mrs.  Laura  S.  Eblen,  Paducah ; J.  M., 
mechanic;  C.  A.,  forty  years  telegraph  operator, 
and  Judge  Work,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  all 
of  Dallas.  From  his  youth  Capt.  Jacob  A. 
Work  was  a chivalrous  figure  and  a popular 
character  in  the  early  days  of  Eoane  county ; 
was  ‘ ‘ a natural  born  money-maker ; ’ generous 
and  liberal  in  aiding  his  friends,  and  neither  friend  nor  the  needy  ever  called  on  him  in  vain. 
He  merchandised,  bought  and  shipped  all  kinds  of  stock  to  and  fro  in  the  southern  states,  and 
as  master  of  steamboats  on  the  famous  Tennessee  river  was  a spectacular  and  interesting  man. 
When  the  Civil  w’ar  came  on  he  organized  one  company  in  Eoane  county  and  w’ent  to  the 
front  as  captain;  later  resigned,  returned  and  organized  a second  company,  in  the  very  hot- 
bed and  thraldom  of  Federalism,  and  went  out  as  captain  of  the  same.  Was  later  pro- 


inoted  (o  rank  of  major,  and  hrevetted  colonel 
on  account  of  leailiiifj-  the  celebrated  charge  at 
Horse-Shoe  Bend,  battle  of  ( 'hickanianga,  in 
which  his  horse  was  shot  from  under  him,  fell 
on  him  and  crushed  his  ribs.  Was  twice  ca]>- 
tnred  and  jailed  at  Knoxville,  'J’enn.,  during 
line  of  which  periods  of  confinement  Gen.  .fohn 
II.  iteagan’s  brother  died  in  his  arms  as  a ]>ris- 
oner  of  war.  Kscaping  from  prison,  Capt. 
.lake  Work  returned  to  his  home,  where  his  life 
was  continually  threatened,  and  a number  of 
minor  battles  were  fought;  and  finally  left  his 
home  one  hour  previous  to  the  arrival  of  fifty 
Federals  bent  on  his  cajitni’e,  and  refngeed  to 
Kentucky — in  iSfi.') — the  enemy  ransacking  the 
house.  His  family  joined  him  in  Kentucky, 
where  they  remained  three  years;  and  coming 
down  the  f)hio,  Mississipjii  and  Red  River  to 
.Tefferson.  came  overland  to  Dallas  in  1869. 
.''nccessfnl  in  raising  one  crop,  and  non-success- 
ful  in  a second,  the  family  located  in  Dallas  in 
1870,  and  became  interested  in  the  livery  busi- 
ness. A warm  friendship  having  sprung  np 
lietween  Capt.  Work  and  Capt.  W.  H.  Gaston, 
another  ex-Confederate  soldier  and  snccessfnl 
business  man  of  Dallas,  this  gentleman  “staked 
him,’’  and  in  five  years  Cajir.  Jake  Work  was  reputed  to  be  worth  and  from  that  time 

until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1893,  he  was  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  popular  men 
about  Dallas.  His  wife  having  died  in  1891,  the  remains  of  both  are  buried  in  Greenwood 
Cemetery.  Dallas.  A good  man  to  his  family,  and  loved  children,  no  manlier  man,  no  truer 
man  ever  laid  down  the  burden  of  life's  toil  than  “.Jake  Work,’’  as  he  was  affectionately 
called  by  his  friends.  In  none  of  the  elements  making  up  a high  standard  of  citizenship  was 
he  lacking.  He  was,  as  brave  as  a lion  and  as  lender-hearted  and  kind  as  a child  to  those 
deserving  of  mercy, j and  the  gallant  charge  he  so  daringly  led  in  Ilorse-Shoe  Bend  was 
characteristic  of  the  jma^i.  As  honest  as  the  sunlight  of  God,  he  was  as  true  as  the  magnet  to 
the  North.  Intellectually  far  and  away  above  his  fellowmen,  his  brain — that  brain  that  was 
always  responding  to  the  call  of  duty  and  friendsiiip — ever  rang  as  clear  as  a bell  in  summer 
morn’.  He  was  pure  gold.  Beloved  by  those  who  knew  him  best,  he  was  a man  among  men — 
every  inch  of  his  stalwart  manhood  rellecting  his  fair,  square,  royal  big-hearted  soul — he 
having  been  physically  the  strongest  white  man  in  Roane  county  during  his  day.  Under  all 
the  sod  of  Texas  there  rests  no  knightlier  heart  than  that  of  “.lake”  Work.  May  the  winds 
Blow  softly  above  his  grave  at  Greenwood  Cemetery;  may  the  flowers  there  bloom  in  beauty 
■everlasting  and  his  memory  never  fade  from  the  hearts  of  friendship  and  love,  for  he  was 
Tmilded  in  the  glorious  image  of  his  Creator. 

.Judge  Thomas  A.  Work  inherited  much  of  the  character  and  courage  of  his  father  for 
justice  and  the  right,  and  his  court  in  Dallas  commands  the  absolute  confidence  and  respect 
of  the  people  for  his  fair  and  impartial  decisions.  He  has  the  broad  and  happy  faculty  of 
injecting  humanitj'  and  common  sense,  along  with  the  spirit  of  the  law  into  his  decisions, 
and  the  accurate  and  ra])id  manner  in  which  he  dispenses  with  the  enormous  amount  of  busi- 
ness that  transpires  in  his  court,  makes  him  a popular  man.  In  finishing  his  education  .Judge 
Work  attended  Waco  University,  for  a short  time  under  Dr.  Burleson,  and  spent  tw’o  years 
at  the  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia.  Taught  school  in  Dallas  county  for  three  years, 
and  read  law  under  .Jerome  Kearby,  once  candidate  for  congress  and  governor  of  Texas. 
Was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1887,  and  in  course  of  time  was  elected  and  served  as  assistant 
■city  attorney  four  years;  defeated  for  justice  of  the  peace  in  1900;  assistant  county  attorney 
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19U6  to  1908.  Was  elected  justice  of  the  peace  in  1908,  and  re-elected  in  1910.  IVas  maiiicd 
Jiarcli  5,  1890,  to  Miss  Lula  Johnston,  of  Cedar  Springs,  Dallas  county,  and  their  three 
daughters  are  as  follows:  Misses  Laura  B.,  21;  Alline,  18;  Rutli,  12  years.  The  mother 

died  Feb.  11,  1901.  Judge  Work  belongs  to  IV.  O.  W.,  and  I.  O.  O.  F.,  Dallas  Camp,  No.  44. 
He  has  lived  in  Dallas  for  more  than  forty  years,  remembers  a number  of  the  “first  things  “ 
that  took  place,  and  says  tlie  rapidity  in  Avhich  things  continue  to  develop  is  sufficient  to  make 
some  people  dizzy.  For  instance,  he  remembers  the  coming  of  the  first  trains  on  the  Texas  & 
Pacific  and  Texas  Central  railroads;  the  first  building  more  than  two  stories  high,  now  at 
j309  Main  street;  first  street  railway  mule-car,  first  omnibus,  first  heavy  transfer  wagon; 
the  old  Crutchfield  and  St.  Francis,  first  hotels  on  court  scpiare — all  leading  up  to  the  present 
eighteen  and  twenty-three  story  skyscrapers  and  the  present  modern  and  magnificent  city 
that  Dallas  unquestionably  is.  A jnan  of  intelligent  and  courtly  demeanor,  and  a pleasant 
associate.  Judge  Work  is  one  of  the  best  known  men  in  Dallas,  and  but  few  men  in  Dallas 
county  have  more  warm  friends  than  he. 

WIEGERS,  Theodore 

Represented  in  American  citizenship  is  very  nearly  every  nationality  iii  the  world,  and 
each  and  every  individual  wiis  either  born  or  descended  from  some  particular  part  of  the  old 
world.  It  is  no  reflection  on  other  nationalities  to  say  that  the  Germans,  as  a body  of  people, 
are  about  the  best  citizens  we  have  in  this  country.  The  gentleman  whose  name  precedes 
this  article,  Mr.  Theodore  Wiegers,  is  a representative  subject  of  that  proud  old  mother 
country,  he  having  been  born  in  Hanover,  Germany,  Feb.  12,  1842.  When  less  than  three 
years  of  age  his  parents  came  to  America,  and  settled  in  New  Orleans,  where  he  ipatured  to 
young  manhood  and  received  his  education  in  the  city  schools.  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
he  was  apprenticed  to  the  tinner’s  trade,  which  laid  the  foundation  for  his  practical  career 
and  in  years  afterwards  occupied  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  Mr.  Wiegers  first  came  to 
Texas  when  quite  a young  man,  residing  at  Calhoun  and  Indianola.  In  186.5  we  find  him  in 
Galveston;  from  1866  to  1874  he  made  his  home  in  .left'erson,  which  was  then  the  undis- 
jDuted  metropolis  and  mecea  of  lawlessness  of  the  Southwest.  Upon  coming  to  Sulphur 
Springs  in  1875,  he  opened  a tin  repairing  and  manufacturing  business,  which  he  conducted 
to  twenty  years  ago,  when  he  engaged  in  the  hardware  line,  which  has  characterized  his  career 
to  the  present  hour,  and  in  which  he  has  been  truly  successful.  Mr.  Wiegers  informed  the 
writer  that  when  he  came  to  this  section  of  the  state  Sulphur  Springs  had  less  than  2,000 
23eople,  now  it  has  more  than  5,000;  the  country  was  almost  wholly  undeveloped,  there  were 
but  few  farmers  and  no  country  roads — the  transformation  of  the  country  from  the  primitive 
to  the  present  modern  times  being  vivid  in  his  mind. 

Mr.  Wiegers’  wife  and  helpmeet  was,  before  marriage,  a Miss  Ochiltree,  daughter  of 
Wm.  B.  Ochiltree  and  sister  to  Toni  Ochiltree,  one  of  the  most  unique  characters,  not  only 
of  Texas  but  of  the  world  at  large.  Personally,  Mr.  Wiegers  is  a man  of  large  intelligence, 
and  is  a patron  of  literature  and  art.  He  is  a big-hearted,  kindly  man;  not  of  the  effusive 
kind,  but  one  that  can  always  be  counted  on  when  it  comes  time  for  acting  for  the  good  of 
the  community — wdiether  for  charity,  church  or  public  enterjirise.  Mr.  Wiegers  belongs  to 
the  Masons  and  K.  and  L.  of  H. 

WILLIS,  Nolan  Richard 

Mr.  N.  R.  Willis,  of  Pittsburg,  and  another  of  the  old  comrades  who  wore  the  uniform 
of  the  Gray  during  the  internecine  strife  of  1861-5,  was  born  on  his  father’s  farm  in  Monroe 
county,  Georgia,  Sejit.  5,  1844.  His  father,  O.  J.  Willis,  was  also  born  in  that  county.  He 
was  a plantation  owner  and  slaveholder,  and  died  there  in  1861;  aged  fifty-five  years.  His 
wife  before  marriage  was  Miss  Anna  Johnston,  native  of  Monroe  county,  and  died  in  1863; 
aged  forty-one  years.  There  were  born  to  them  eight  sons  and  seven  daughters,  of  which 
number  there  are  now  living  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  N.  E.  Willis,  and  W.  H.  Willis,  who  is 
now  connected  with  the  city  government  of  Barnesville,  Pike  county,  Georgia.  Mr.  Willis 
tells  the  writer  that  he  was  “fetched  up”  in  Georgia,  and  was  sixteen  years  old  when  he 
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enlisteil  in  tlie  Coiifeclevate  army,  at  Big  Shanty,  on  W.  & A.  railway.  May  29,  1861.  After 
The  3d  and  9th  Georgia  Battalions  consolidated  they  had  two  companies  more  than  a regi- 
ment, and  these  two  companies  were  formed  into  three  companies  and  became  a part  of  the 
4th  Georgia  Battalion  Sharpshooters,  of  which  Mr.  Willis  was  transcendently  a member  from 
the  first  two  companies  mentioned — being  in  company  B,  commanded  by  Major  Caswell,  of 
Augusta,  Ga.,  Col.  i\l.  A.  Stovall  and  Dr.  J.  M.  McDowell,  captain.  Mr.  Willis  campaigned 
tlirough  ^'irginia,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  participated  in  bat- 
tles of  Murfreesboro,  Perryville,  Ky.,  Cumberland  Gap,  Chickamauga,  Missionary  Ridge; 
from  Dalton  to  Atlanta  and  .lonesboro;  back  to  Tennessee,  under  Gen.  Hood  at  Spring  Hill, 
Franklin,  Nashville  and  again  at  Murfreesboro.  Was  under  Gen.  Jos.  E.  Johnston  at 
Greensboro,  N.  C.,  when  surrender  came.  In  second  battle  of  Murfreesboro  he  fought  in 
Gen.  Win.  B.  Bates’  Division  and  Cheatham’s  Corjis.  Was  never  wounded  or  captured,  and 
never  failed  to  answer  a call  to  arms.  On  Feb.  1,  186.5,  he  was  hapiiily  married  in  Bibb 
county,  Georgia,  to  i\Iiss  Harrison  S.  .Tones,  who  was  born  in  Sumpter  county,  Georgia. 
There  were  born  to  them  seven  sons  and  two  daughters,  and  those  now  living  are  as  follows: 
Thos.  E.  Willis,  merchant  tailor,  at  Corpus  Christi;  W.  C.,  decorator  and  i>aiuter,  and  W.  P., 
sign  writer  and  painter,  Pittsburg;  Mrs.  C.  J.  Yancey,  Fort  Worth,  and  ]\Iiss  Erin  S.,  at 
home.  i\fr.  Willis  first  came  to  Texas  in  1874,  and  as  a farmer  has  lived  twelve  years  in 
Ujishur  county,  and  thirteen  years  in  Camp  county,  and  while  he  continues  to  reside  with  hit, 
family  on  the  old  homeplace  near  Pittsburg,  he  has,  since  April  1,  1911,  been  engaged  in  the 
mercantile  business  in  that  little  city.  His  store  is  located  on  one  of  the  main  business 
streets,  and  he  enjoys  a nice  trade.  Mr.  Willis  worships  with  the  Baptist  church;  belongs  to 
K.  of  P.  and  Odd  Fellows,  and  has  been  a Mason  for  the  past  thirty-two  years.  When  asked 
by  the  writer  which  of  the  unsurpassed  list  of  Confederate  generals  he  considered  the  su- 
peiior,  Ml-.  Willis  was  quick  to  accord  Gen.  Jos.  E.  Johnston  this  great  honor,  and  said  that 
“he  was  a gentleman  with  it.’’  Personally,  Mr.  Willis  is  one  of  the  most  substantial  citizens 
ui  ‘,:amp  county,  and  his  many  commendable  traits  of  heart  and  mind  have  endeared  Inm  to 
a wide  circle  of  friends. 

WIDMER,  Adam  E. 

In  this  age  of  mechanical  invention,  when  ingenious  men  all 
over  the  world  are  taxing  their  brains  to  evolve  something  new 
and  practical  to  put  to  account  in  the  arts,  the  sciences  and  manu- 
factures, the  model-maker  and  pattern  constructor  fills  an  im- 
portant place.  Mr.  Adam  E.  Widmer,  with  business  quarters  at 
118  Franklin  street,  is  the  oldest  established  and  one  of  the 
most  prominent  men  in  this  line  in  Waco,  and  possesses  facilities 
for  the  making  of  models  and  patterns  which  render  his  plant  a 
valuable  aid  to  inventors.  Mr.  Widmer  puts  crude  and  imperfect 
inventions  into  practical  shape — from  the  standpoint  of  design- 
ing and  mechanical  engineering  furnishes  detail  and  working 
drawings  and  patterns  for  foundry  castings — and  does  repair 
work  for  broken  parts  on  shortest  notice. 

Mr.  Widmer ’s  father,  Barnhardt  Widmer,  was  born  in 
Switzerland,  and  came  to  America  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  He 
first  settled,  lived  and  died  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  as  a harness 
and  saddleniaker — departing  this  life  at  the  age  of  forty  in  1875.  His  mother  was  formerly 
Miss  Kate  Reuter,  her  people  coming  from  Germany  when  she  was  five  years  old,  and  locating 
near  Portsmouth,  Ohio.  She  is  still  living  at  the  age  of  seventy-three — having  borne  eleven 
children,  seven  of  whom  are  now  living.  The  family  moved  to  Ellis  county  in  1878 — locating 
at  Ennis — and  later  lived  in  Navarro  county.  Their  coming  to  Waco  w-as  in  1892.  In  the 
meantime,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  had  done  considerable  traveling.  Mr.  Widmer ’s  politics 
is  best  expressed  in  that  he  is  an  advocate  of  the  Henry  George  theory  of  government — hence, 
an  apostle  for  the  good  of  humanity.  He  believes  that  God  intended  the  people  should  have 
a right  to  live  on  this  earth,  and  that  every  man  should  have  a fair  privilege  to  make  a living 
for  himself  and  those  dependent  upon  him.  He  has  worked  at  his  chosen  trade  for  nearly 
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forty  years,  ami  has  a wide  reputation  as  a patternmaker.  He  is  a member  of  the  carpenters  ’ 
and  joiners’  union,  and  the  Widmer  family  worship  with  the  German  Lutheran  church. 


The  state  of  Mississippi  has  given  to  Texas 
many  of  its  most  valuable  citizens,  and  Missis- 
sippi’s contributory  part  in  the  development  of 
Texas  is  by  no ' means  insignificant.  In  this 
sense  and  connection  it  affords  the  writer  pleas- 
ure to  speak  in  the  most  kindly  terms  of 
Mr.  John  W.  Winters,  an  extensive  land  owner 
and  farmer,  and  liead  of  the  Farmers’  Union  gin, 
warehouse  and  mercantile  investments  in  Erath 
county.  Mr.  "Winters  was  born  at  Kosciusko,  At- 
talla  county,  Mississippi,  July  19,  1857.  His 
father  before  liim  was  a farmer,  but  the  tiiree 
last  years  be  remained  in  the  old  home  state  Mr. 
Winters  worked  at  a saw  mill — landing  in  Erath 
county  in  1882  with  .$120  in  his  possession.  He 
began  farming  near  Dublin,  and  today  owns  840 
acres  of  the  best  land  in  the  southern  part  of 
Erath  county — 558  acres  on  the  Bosque  river, 
and  the  rest  is  located  near  Alexander.  Mr. 
Winters  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  farmers  in 
this  section  of  the  state,  is  known  as  the  farmers  ’ 
friend,  takes  an  intense  interest  in  his  material 
prosperity,  and  a very  active  interest  in  all 
E'armers  ’ Union  proceedings.  A man  of  fine 
business  qualifications,  he  has  been  pushed  to  the 
front  by  the  farmers  of  Erath  county,  and  is 
today  president  of  the  Farmers’  Union  Warehouse  Company,  the  Farmers’  Union  Clearing 
House  Company,  and  the  Farmers  ’ Union  Gin  & Milling  Company — all  three  of  which  concerns 
are  separately  incorporated  and  chartered  under  the  laws  of  Texas,  and  represent  a total 
capital  stock  of  $30,000.  The  cotton  warehouses,  for  the  weighing  and  storing  of  cotton,  in 
Stephenville  and  Dublin,  were  the  first  to  be  established  in  1905  ; the  mercantile  estalishment. 
located  in  Stephenville,  was  founded  in  1909,  and  a gin  plant  was  purchased  in  Dublin  and 
a new  similar  industry  was  builded  in  Stephenville  in  1911,  all  lor  the  direct  benefit  of  Erath 
county  farmers  and  to  protect  them  in  line  with  their  best  interests.  These  business  enter- 
prises have  all  been  uniformly  and  gratifyingly  successful,  which  is  a refutation  of  the  usual 
slander  that  co-operative  enterprises  of  this  character  cannot  be  successfully  conducted.  The 
stock  is  kept  within  the  membership  of  the  Farmers’  Union. 

Mr.  Winters  was  married  Dec.  14,  1894,  to  Miss  Euth  Hatchett,  and  they  have  four  sons 
and  one  daughter,  as  follows:  Sarah  Lorene,  Jesse  M.,  Calvin,  Frank  Smithe  and  John 

Howard  Winters.  Mrs.  M'^inters’  parents  are  Mr.  J.  M.  Hatcliett,  and  her  mother  was  Miss 
Sarah  Green,  deceased.  Mr.  Hatchett  still  lives.  During  the  school  season  Mr.  Winters 
removes  his  family  to  Stephenville  in  order  to  absorb  tlie  benefits  of  the  splendid  educational 
advantages  afforded  in  this  prosperous  little  city.  Personally  Mr.  Winters  has  been  a Mason 
for  the  past  ten  years,  and  is  one  of  the  pillars  of  support  of  the  Baptist  church,  with  wdiich 
denomination  he  w'orships.  A man  of  generous  impulses,  he  is  liberal  toward  all  worthy 
charitable  subjects,  is  public  spirited  in  aiding  the  general  welfare,  and  is  a tower  of  strength 
to  his  friends.  Politically  he  is  a life-long  Southern  Democrat,  but  he  is  neither  fanatical  nor 
a slave  to  his  party  when  it  forfeits  his  support  by  nominating  incompetent  and  corrupt  men 
and  strays  from  its  moorings  of  Democratic  principles.  In  conclusion  it  is  also  due  to  say 
that  Mr.  Winters  was  one  of  the  charter  members  and  first  directors  of  the  Farmers’  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  founded  in  1895  and  now  getting  along  nicely. 


WEST,  Francis  Perry 


111  Mpealiing  of  the  iicrsoiialitv 
of  I’resident  F.  1’.  West,  of  the 
Faniiei's  A;  .Merchants  National 
Hank  of  Clelnirne,  we  shall  digress 
for  tlie  moment  to  speak  of  this 
very  nearly  ideal  financdal  institn- 
tioii,  from  the  fact  that  its  home, 
lixtnres  ami  eqniinnent,  though 
not  the  largest  in  the  United 
(States,  has  Init  few,  if  any, 
superiors  in  the  country  outside 
of  the  greater  cities.  This  bank 
was  originally  founded  in  181)0. 
I'he  exterior  of  the  two-story  build- 
ing is  attractive  to  strangers,  but 
a visit  to  the  interior  is  a feast  to 
the  art-loving  eye,  from  the 
modern  door  tiling  and  waius- 
coated  walls  to  the  art  work  of 
the  ceiling,  which  was  ivorked  by 
hand.  The  fixtures  in  the  main 
counting  room  were  made  from 
the  most  costly  Italian  marble, 
brass  trimmings,  and  the  directors’ 
room  in  the  rear  is  of  genuine 
solid  mahogany,  the  general  ar- 
rangement of  the  counting  rooms 
being  well  nigh  perfect  with  view 
of  convenience  and  economy  of 
si>ace.  There  are  two  steel  fire- 
proof vaults  of  especial  make,  one  for  safety  lock-boxes  for  the  benefit  of  customers,  and  in 
the  main  one  is  the  latest  make  of  a large  Mosler  screw-door,  time-lock  safe,  and  a noticeable 
feature  about  this  latter  arrangement  is  that  both  the  locks  on  ^ault  and  safe  ate  time-locks 
operating  on  their  own  initiative  in  opening  and  closing  for  business,  the  vault  opening  first, 
the  safe  later.  Prom  the  time  the  T'armers  & Merchants  National  Bank  of  Cleburne  opened 
its  doors  for  business  in  1890  the  management  have  never  ceased  to  discharge  fully  and 
liberally  its  finaneinl  and  moral  obligations  to  friends,  patrons  and  the  public  at  large,  and 
throughout  the  disastrous  panics  of  1893  and  1907  continued  to  trausact  business  with  the 
people  as  though  no  panics  were  raging,  and  incidentally  never  failed  to  pay  its  stockholders 
six  per  cent  semi-annually,  in  the  meantime  building  up  its  surplus  and  undivided  profits, 
which  at  this  writing  amounts  to  $100,000.  The  bank  in  question  has  a capital  stock  of 
$100,000,  and  speaking  collectively,  its  officials  and  directorate,  consisting  of  some  of  the 
most  prominent  merchants,  farmers  and  capitalists  of  the  country,  represent  several  millions 
of  dollars  of  unquestioned  wealth. 

iMr.  F.  P.  West,  President  of  Ihe  Farmers  & Merchants  National  Bank,  was  born  in 
Columbus,  Miss.,  July  3,  1869.  His  father,  W.  L.  West,  was  a Confederate  soldier,  and  served 
throughout  the  war  period  in  the  Trans-lMississippi  Department.  The  family  left  their  Missis- 
sippi home  in  1876,  and  settled  at  Caddo  Grove,  this  county,  where  he  continued  his  business 
as  a merchant.  The  Santa  Fe  railroad  being  built  through  this  section  of  the  state,  he  moved 
his  stock  of  goods  three  miles  distant  to  Joshua,  on  this  line,  where  he  was  still  active  as  a 
merchant  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Jan.  18,  1908.  Mr.  West’s  wife  was  formerly  Miss 
Cordelia  Loftus,  nati\e  to  IMississippi,  and  to  the  union  were  born  six  sons  and  tvro  daughters. 
Mr.  F.  P.  West  obtained  his  education  in  public  schools  of  Caddo  Grove  and  .Joshua,  and 
worked  in  his  father’s  store  from  the  age  of  fourteen  to  twenty-two.  He  came  to  Cleburne 
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ill  LS90  and  was  fur  three  years  identified  witii  the  county  clerk’s  office.  In  1893  he  entered 
the  Farmers  k Mercluints  National  Bank  as  assistant  cashier;  was  elected  cashier  in  1896, 
and  to  the  presidency  in  January,  1905.  Mr.  West  was  joined  in  wedlock  to  Miss  Lulu  Nor- 
wood,  one  of  Clebiune’s  most  cultured  and  accomplished  young  ladies,  March  20,  1895,  and 
their  palatial  home  on  hiorth  Main  street  is  made  the  more  interesting  by  one  daughter.  Miss 
Hallilu,  fifteen  years  old;  and  tuo  sons,  Francis  Sidney,  thirteen,  and  Norwood,  eleven  years 
old.  In  this  ccunectioii  it  is  appropriate  to  say  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  West  have  a well-chosen 
lilirary,  live  in  the  atmosphere  of  their  literary  inlluences,  and  consider  the  education  of  tlieir 
children  a thoughful  i>roblem.  iMr.  West  belongs  to  the  K.  of  P.,  IV.  O.  W.  and  Elks.  His 
investments  are  confined  to  the  Farmers  & Merchants  National  Bank  of  Cleburne  and  the 
Citizens  Banking  Company  of  Joshua.  As  a banker  he  is  one  of  the  best  known  men  in  the 
financial  circles  of  the  Southwest  on  account  of  the  enviable  record  of  his  administration,  in 
the  making  of  which  he  very  generously  explains  th.at  he  has  been  materially  aided  by  tlie 
strong  financial  connections  and  the  able  advisers  that  surround  him.  Personally  one  of  the 
most  congenial  of  men,  the  numerous  patrons  of  the  Farmers  & Merchants  National  Bank  find 
it  a delight  to  transact  business  with  him,  and  withal  with  a banking  institution  that  has  done 
so  much  to  appeal  to  tlieir  pride. 

WILSON,  Rabe 

The  freejuent  remarks  on  the  part  of  the  traveling  public  that  the  “little  city  of  Mart 
lias  more  beautiful  homes  and  the  most  prosperous  looking  business  section  of  any  town  of  it.s 
size  in  Texas”  is  well  sustained  by  the  facts.  And  still  the  “ Inizz  of  the  saw  and  the  click 
of  the  hammer’’  is  heard  in  all  directions,  which  is  indisputalile  evidence  that  the 
community  continues  to  develop  and  expand.  The  chief  factor  in  this  great  work  is  Mr.  Eabe 
Wilson,  contractor  and  builder,  who  bears  the  credit  and  honor  of  having  built  most  of  the 
structures — nearly  all  in  fact — that  have  gone  up  in  Mart  during  the  piast  three  years.  In 
this  particular  he  has  also  played  a potent  part  in  educating  the  pieople  to  appreciate  the 
beauties  of  modern  architecture  in  both  business  houses  and  residence  dwellings.  Mr.  Wilson 
was  born  at  Elkton,  Giles  county,  Teiin.,  Dec.  14,  1879.  His  father,  .Tohn  P.  IVTlson,  was  also 
a I'.ative  Tennessean,  and  excepting  two  years  spent  in  North  Mississij)pi  resided  in  the  Old 
Volunteer  State  until  coming  to  Kosse,  Limestone  county,  Texas,  in  1886.  At  this  writing 
he  and  his  faithful  wife  reside  on  their  farm  near  Thornton,  Texas,  he  being  a Mason,  and  the 
family,  generally,  are  Methodists.  The  mother  before  marriage  was  Miss  .losephine  Har- 
grove, also  native  of  Giles  county  and  where  they  were  married.  Sept.  24,  1875,  and  five  sons 
are  now  living,  Kelly,  the  second  son,  departing  this  life  Jan.  26,  1909. 

Mr.  Eabe  Wilson,  the  gentleman  whose  name  initiates  ibis  article,  was  reared  on  the 
farm,  along  the  lines  with  his  father,  and  after  finishing  school  began  learning  the  car- 
penter’s trade  in  preparation  to  take  up  the  contracting  and  building  line.  In  this  he  received 
a thorough  knowledge  by  working  as  a mechanic  and  journeyman  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
His  first  visit  to  Mart  was  nine  years  ago,  at  the  beginning  of  the  town,  but  his  establish- 
ment and  beginning  as  a business  man  began  more  than  three  years  ago,  and  it  is  no  empty 
compliment  to  him  to  say  that  lie  has  been  a very  material  factor  for  its  prosperity  and 
building.  He  specializes  all  manner  of  structure,  makes  imiirovements  of  every  character, 
and  employs  from  ten  to  forty  men.  Mr.  Wilson  was  married  Sept.  10,  1908,  to  Miss  Maud 
Garrett,  of  Mart.  He  is  an  Odd  Fellow,  Pretorian  and  a Methodist. 

WOOD,  Frank  P. 

Mr.  Frank  P.  Wood,  Treasurer  of  Hunt  county,  was  born  in  Floyd  county.  North  Georgia, 
May  21,  1856,  on  the  farm.  His  father,  M.  N.  Wood,  was  a native  of  South  Carolina,  wdiere 
he  matured  to  manhood.  After  being  joined  in  wedlock  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Leach,  in  Guerney 
county.  Georgia,  he  located  in  Floyd  county,  of  that  state,  where  he  li\ed  an  industrious  life 
as  a farmer  and  died  in  1898,  aged  eighty-one  years.  His  wife,  Elizabeth  Leach,  was  born 
in  Scotland.  Her  people  came  to  this  country  when  she  was  six  years  old,  settled  in  Guerney 
county,  Georgia,  and  she  there  grew  to  young  -ivomanhood  and  was  married.  Her  fatlier,  after 
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liiuing  sei'veil  in  tlie  Hevoint ionavy  war,  lived  there  to  the  extraordinary  age  of  115  years. 
Born  to  tlie  union  were  six  daughters  and  three  sons,  one  daughter  and  one  son  being  dead, 
two  daughters  and  one  son  live  in  Texas,  one  sister  resides  in  Alabama,  and  the  rest  oi’  the 
children  remain  in  Georgia,  the  sacred  home  of  their  nativity. 

i\Ir.  Frank  P.  Wood  grew  to  young  manhood  on  his  father’s  plantation  in  F'loyd  county, 
Georgia,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  in  187(5,  came  to  Texas.  He  first  located  and  spent 
seme  little  lime  in  Fannin  county,  later  lived  in  Collin  county,  and  in  188(5  seitled  in  what  he 
classes  as  the  best  countv  in  Texas — that  of  Hunt.  lilr.  Wood  has  been  twice  married,  first  to 
iSliss  Ellen  King,  of  Collin  county,  duly  31,  1882,  and  of  this  marriage  were  born  one  son 
and  three  daugliters.  She  died  in  190(5,  and  he  was  a second  time  married  Sejit.  10,  1907,  to 
iMrs.  Alice  Price,  of  Greenville.  iMr.  Wood  has  been  a farmer  all  his  life,  and  a successful 
one  at  that,  and  at  the  present  time  owns  a ICd-aere  black  land  farm  five  miles  west  of  Green- 
rille.  In  th.e  Democratic  jiriniary  held  in  July,  1910,  i\lr.  Wood  was  made  the  party  nominee 
for  the  office  of  Treasurer  of  Hunt  count}',  and  this  selection,  of  course,  was  regularized  the 
following  November  election,  having  been  chosen  by  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  majority 
over  his  opponent.  Before  being  inducted  into  office  iMr.  Wood  gave  one  of  the  strongest  and 
best  bonds  ever  tendered  by  a preceding  Treasurer  in  the  history  of  Hunt  county.  His  broad- 
gauged  intelligence,  good  business  qualifications  and  undeviating  courtesy  all  combine  to 
make  of  him  an  acceptable  public  official,  which  means  that  he  will  at  least  be  favored  with 
the  old  Democratic  custom  of  a re-election  in  1912  as  an  endorsement  of  his  first  administra- 
tion. Mr.  Wood  is  a Democrat  who  believes  there  is  only  one  stamp  of  Democracy  in  the 
world,  and  that  is  honest  Democracy,  and  he  believes  further  that  Mr.  Bryan  should  more 
logically  be  the  next  President  than  any  other  living  Democrat,  but  doubts  the  wisdom  of 
nominating  him  this  year.  iMr.  Wood  belongs  to  the  First  Baptist  church.  Odd  Fellows  and 
W.  O.  W.  secret  fraternities. 

WORKS,  Fountain  P. 


Hon.  Fountain  P.  Works,  attorney,  claims  the 
proud  distinction  of  having  Ijeen  born  in  Texas, 
on  a farm  in  the  splendid  black  land  county  of 
Ellis,  July  13,  1868.  His  father,  B.  M.  Works,  was 
a native  of  Alabama  and  a farmer  all  his  life.  At 
the  home  of  the  bride  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Margaret  K.  Richardson,  in  Itawamba  county, 
Mississippi,  in  1849,  and  together  they  journeyed 
and  settled  in  Ellis  county,  Texas,  where  they 
lived  a long  life  of  industrial  usefulness,  good 
neighbors  and  faithful  and  consistent  members  of 
the  Methodist  church,  of  which  the  husband  was 
an  official  for  more  than  forty  years.  At  the 
beginning  of  internecine  strife  he  entered  the 
civil  war  as  a Confederate  soldier  in  the  full  vigor 
of  health  and  manhood,  and  remained  in  active 
service  to  the  close  of  hostilities,  though  he  sacri- 
fleed  his  health  for  the  cause,  for  which  he  suf- 
fered until  death  relieved  him.  He  died  on  his 
farm  in  Ellis  county  in  1899,  and  his  loyal  wife 
and  faithful  helpmeet  followed  him  to  the  better  world  one  year  later,  both  having  lived 
model  examples  for  the  ten  children  that  were  born  to  them,  of  which  at  this  writing  one 
daughter  and  four  sons  are  dead  and  one  daughter  and  four  sons  are  now  living. 

Mr.  Works,  the  subject  who  initiates  this  sketch,  alternated  in  season  with  farming  and 
school  teaching  for  three  years,  after  which  he  attended  both  the  Academic  and  Law  Depart- 
ments of  Slate  University,  Au.stin,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Dallas  county.  In  1893 
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he  located 'in  Hillsboro,  and  has  since  made  this  beautiful,  prosperous  and  wealthy  little  city 
his  home,  and  where  he  lias  a host  of  warm  and  loyal  friends.  On  Nov.  11,  1897,  Mr.  Works 
was  happily  married  to  Miss  Nannie  Dixon,  of  Hillsboro,  and  they  have  six  healthy,  robust 
youngsters  in  their  home — four  daughters  and  two  sons,  included  in  which  is  a set  of  twins. 
In  the  legal  jirofession  it  is  said,  “Some  men  master  the  law,  others  are  mastered  by  the 
law.”  We  are  justified  in  paying  Mr.  Works  tfie  distinction  of  having  mastered  the  law; 
he  enjoys  a wide  practice  and  stands  high  in  the  legal  fraternity  throughout  the  state.  As 
a citizen,  neighbor  and  as  a man  he  commands  the  confidence  and  respect  of  a wide  circle 
of  friends,  to  whom  he  has  ever  been  a tower  of  strength  in  time  of  need,  whether  it  be  an 
individual  matter  or  for  the  public  welfare.  Mr.  Works  is  a director  in  the  First  State  Bank 
of  Hillsboro,  has  been  a working  member  of  the  local  school  board  for  the  past  ten  years, 
is  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School  and  a member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  First 
Methodist  church,  in  which  he  is  also  chairman  of  the  building  committee  looking  to  the 
erection  of  a new  $50,000  building.  In  connection  with  active  church  work  he  has  also 
served  three  years  as  President  of  the  State  Epworth  League  of  Texas.  At  the  present  time 
he  is  a member,  of  the  Hill  County  Prohibition  campaign  committee,  in  which  work  he  has 
for  years  been  a stalwart  factor.  Always  anxious  to  advance  the  development  of  his  local 
community  and  the  state  at  large,  the  fact  is  appreciated  that  he  is  never  known  to  shirk  his 
duty  as  a progi'essive,  iniblic  spirited  citizen  when  duty  calls. 

WEMPLE,  John  Kimey 

To  bear  the  proud  distinction  of  being  an  ex-Confederate  soldier  is  to  at  once  command 
respect  of  all  mankind  who  are  familiar  with  the  Civil  war  of  1S61-5.  Mr.  .John  K.  Wemple 
was  one  of  those  who  wore  the  Gray,  and  wore  it  well.  His  father,  A.  .J.  Wemple,  was  a 
native  of  Albany  county,  N.  Y.,  where  he  lived  as  a cabinetmaker,  and  died  when  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  was  nine  years  old — his  mother  .dying  when  he  was  five.  She  was  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Kimey,  and  was  also  born,  lived  and  died  in  Albany  county,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Wemple  began 
learning  the  harnessmakers ’ trade  when  a small  boy,  which  he  has  followed,  practically,  all 
his  life.  His  coming  west  was  in  1858,  when  he  spent  two  years  in  Choctaw  Nation,  and 
beginning  in  1860  claimed  his  home  in  Paris,  Texas,  with  relatives  for  four  years.  On  March 
15,  1861,  Mr.  Wemple  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army  at  Paris,  Company  C,  Capt.  Welch, 
and  2d.  Texas  Regulars,  Col.  Cooper,  and  throughout  the  remaining  period  of  hostilities  per- 
formed skirmish  service  in  the  Indian  Territories,  Arkansas,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  jjarts  of 
Texas.  Was  in  numerous  “brushes”  and  three  important  battles,  and  was  wounded  in  the 
Clear  Fork  liattle  on  the  Canadian  river,  in  the  Creek  Nation,  with  a minnie  ball  splintering 
the  bone  of  his  right  limb  just  above  the  shoe  top.  His  regiment  was  ordered  to  take  part 
in  the  battle  of  Pee  Ridge,  Mo.,  but  arrived  too  late,  and  Gen.  McCullough,  of  Texas,  being 
among  those  killed,  Mr.  Wemple  was  assigned  to  escort  his  remains  as  far  as  Port  Smith, 
Ark.,  on  its  journey  for  burial  in  Austin.  Mr.  Wemple  was  also  in  a running  fight  with  the 
Indians  near  the  Texas  Panhandle  and  Indian  Territory  line. 

Mr.  Wemple  was  married  Feb.  20,  1867,  to  Miss  Mary  Hoskins,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.  To 
this  couple  were  born  one  son  and  five  (‘laughters,  all  of  whom  have  assumed  to  maturity  and 
married,  as  follows:  Mrs.  Louis  Crow,  Mrs.  John  Fall,  Mrs.  T.  Garland  Brown,  Mrs.  Guy 

Harrison,  i\lrs.  Albert  Cates  and  Charles,  whose  present  wife  was  formerly  Miss  Anna  Stone- 
breaker,  of  Waco.  Mr.  Wemple  has  lived  in  Waco  since  1871,  and  has  witnessed  its  remarK- 
able  growth  from  a village  to  a city.  In  the  capacity  of  his  trade  as  a mechanic  he  worked 
for  seventeen  long  years  with  the  S.  W.  Mabrey  Harness  and  Saddlery  Company,  and  has 
been  with  the  Tom  Padgitt  Company,  one  of  the  largest  saddle,  harness  and  vehicle  concerns 
in  the  country,  for  the  past  twenty-four  years — a record  that  is  not  often  equaled  and  raj-ely 
surpassed.  At  this  writing  Mr.  Wemple  is  in  his  76th  year — hail,  hearty  and  working  at  his 
bench — and  being  now  in  the  sunset  of  his  career  he  can  look  back  w'ith  supreme  satisfaction 
of  having  made  a irseful  citizen  to  his  country,  reared  an  elegant  family,  and  is  surrounded 
wilh  a wide  circle  of  friends.  His  home  is  at  805  South  Fifth  street,  and  the  family  worship 
with  the  Presbyterian  church. 
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WORNEL,  Davy  Crockett 

It  ^vas  back  in  the  Koval  Blue  Blooded,  Blue  Grass  State  of 
Kentucky  that  l\illiain  K.  Wornel,  father  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  born.  He  was  small  of  stature,  and  like  all  thorough- 
bred Kentuckians,  was  fond  of  fine  horses,  and  many  years  of 
his  life  were  devoted  to  the  race  track  as  a jockey.  He  was 
married  to  Miss  .Judith  iMiddleton  in  the  Blue  (!rass  county  of 
.Maury,  iUiddle  Tennessee,  and  thev  were  the  imrents  of  four- 
teen children,  seven  of  whom  were  l)orn  in  that  county.  They 
later  lived  in  Marshall  county,  IMissi.ssipjii,  for  a short  time,  and 
in  the  fall  of  1836  the  family  started  for  Te.xas.  It  was  “while 
on  the  way”  that  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  I).  C.  Wornel,  was 
born,  iMarch  30,  1837.  The  family  first  settled  at  St.  Augustine, 
in  East  Texas,  which  was  at  that  time  much  inhabited  and  raided 
by  the  Indians.  They  later  settled  near  the  town  of  Xew  Salem, 
which  territory  afterwards  became  Kusk  county,  all  the  while 
farming.  In  1852-3  .John  IM.  and  B.  C.  Wornel,  the  two  older 
sons,  preceded  the  family  into  this  territory,  then  Navarro  county,  and  purchased  640  acres 
of  what  is  today  the  finest  black  land  in  Hill  county,  and  most  of  which  is  now  owned  by 
D.  C.  Wornel,  located  five  miles  southwest  of  Hillsboro,  and  on  which  he  makes  his  home.  The 
brothers  also  brought  with  them  a stock  of  goods  from  Kew  Salem  by  ox  wagon,  and  were 
the  first  to  sell  merchandise  in  this  county  at  Lexington,  Hillsboro  not  being  in  existence  at 
that  time.  At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  Mr.  5Vornel  enlisted  here  in  Hillsboro  in  Co.  D., 
19th  Texas  Cavalry,  which  afterwards  distinguished  itself  so  eminently  on  the  roll  of  honor 
for  its  effective  service  in  Missouri,  Louisiana,  Arkansas  and  Texas,  and  remained  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fight  until  peace  had  been  declared.  i\Ir.  Wornel  was  the  first  constable  elected 
in  Hill  county,  in  |)recinct  Xc.  1,  in  1857.  He  was  from  the  beginning  completely  in  the 
confidence  of  the  people,  who  afterwards  showered  upon  him  many  official  honors,  covering  a 
period  of  something  like  fifty-five  years.  During  the  approach  of  the  civil  war  he  was  dejmty 
under  his  brother,  John  IM.,  who  was  also  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  was  sheriff  of  Hill 
county  following  the  close  of  the  same,  since  which  time  he  has  served  as  justice  of  the 
jjeaee,  tax  collector,  deputy  tax  assessor,  deputy  sheriff  and  county  treasurer.  On  Oct.  24, 
1860,  just  before  the  civil  war,  he  was  married  to  Miss  America  Glass,  of  Miller  county, 
Texas,  and  together  they  have  shared  their  lot  of  sunshine  and  shadow  for  the  past  fifty-two 
years.  It  is  a little  remarkable  that  they  and  all  their  three  children  are  now  living.  Retrac- 
ing to  the  family’s  advent  into  this  territory  in  1855,  the  mother  died  in  August  of  that 
year  and  the  father  died  in  1864.  Air.  Wornel  has  been  a Alason  since  1866,  is  a K.  of  P. 
.and  an  elder  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  He  has  always  aided  in  local  development,  the  better- 
ment of  labor  and  the  condition  and  advantages  of  tlie  farmers,  and  as  line  of  the  most 
prominent  old  settlers  and  Confederate  siddiers  does  all  he  can  to  make  the  meetings  of  these 
organizations  pleasant  and  profitable,  though  he  is  now  in  his  seventy-fifth  year  and  active. 
Throughout  his  long  career  as  a public  official  and  as  a citizen  Air.  Wornel  has  never  betrayed 
a trust  at  the  hands  of  a friend  or  the  public,  and  coming  now  to  the  sunset  of  his  useful  life 
he  is  not  only  respected  but  loved  as  are  but  few  men  in  Hill  county.  His  life  has  been  a suc- 
cess and  is  an  examjile  for  young  men  to  follow. 

WILLIAMS,  Hon.  Thomas  Bestor 

Hon.  (“Tony”)  B.  Williams,  of  Dallas,  and  one  of  the  best  known  lawyers  and  jiublic 
men  of  Texas,  was  born  on  a farm  in  Kemper  county,  Alississippi,  Xov.  24,  1861,  the  year 
of  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war.  His  father,  Thomas  Alexander  Williams,  was  born  in 
Green  county,  Alabama,  where  he  was  married  to  Aliss  Ellen  AVatt,  daughter  of  William 
AVatt,  a farmer  of  that  county.  Of  the  children  born  of  this  union,  one  son  died  at  the  age 
of  two  years,  and  there  are  living  at  the  present  time  AA^.  Bass  AA'illiams,  Airs.  Luella  Aloore 
and  Airs.  T.  0.  Cheatham,  AA’axahachie,  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Air.  T.  B.  AA'illiams. 
AA’hen  the  civil  war  came  on  the  husband  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army  in  Kemper  county. 
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11th  llegiment,  Capt.  and  Col.  Perrin  (brothers),  and  Gen.  Fergason,  regimental  com- 
mander, and  served  until  peace  was  declared.  The  family  moved  to  Texas  and  settled  in 
Ellis  county  in  1874,  where  the  mother  died  in  1884,  aged  fifty-seven  years,  and  the  father’s 
demise  took  place  in  the  year  1900,  aged  seventy-four  years,  having  devoted  his  entire  life 
to  farming.  He  was  of  the  Old  Blue  Stockin’  church  faith  and  was  an  unreconstructed 
Democrat. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Williams  matured  to  young  manhood  on  the  farm  in  Ellis  county.  He  read 
law  under  his  own  initiative  and  was  admitted  to  the  Ellis  county  bar  in  1887,  where  he 
continued  to  practice  until  locating  in  the  city  of  Dallas  in  1905.  Mr.  Williams  represented 
Ellis  county  in  the  lower  house  of  the  state  legislature  during  ] 895-7 — the  regular  and  two 
special  sessions.  He  has  a number  of  times  served  as  chairman  of  local  Democratic  and 
congressional  conventions,  and  has  been  a delegate  to  every  Democratic  state  convention  since 
Gen.  Sul  Ross  was  nominated  for  Governor  at  Galveston  in  1886.  He  was  one  of  the  secre- 
taries of  the  famous  “Car-Shed  Convention’’  at  Houston,  which  nominated  James  S.  Hogg 
for  Governor  in  1892,  following  which  was  the  stormy  _^campaig-n  between  Gov.  Hogg  and 
Judge  Clark,  of  Waco.  lilr.  Williams  has  a number  of  times  served  as  special  judge  in 
courts,  and  as  a lawyer  enjoys  a state-wide  reputation  to  an  eminent  degree,  at  the  present 
time  being  attorney  for  both  the  Texas  Traction  Company  and  the  Southern  Traction  Com- 
pany, the  first  named  having  been  in  operation  between  Dallas,  Sherman  and  Denison  for 
several  years,  and  the  last  named  is  now  being  jiromoted  from  Dallas  to  Waco,  via  Ennis, 
Corsicana  and  Hillsboro,  with  bright  prospects  of  future  success.  Mr.  W’illiams  is  one  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  workers  for  the  development  of  Texas’  greatness  of  resources,  legislative 
and  otherwise,  and  in  the  development  of  the  interurban  jiroposition  has  given  some  of  the 
best  years  of  his  life.  He  belongs  to  the  Odd  Fellows,  Elks,  K.  of  P.,  W.  O.  W.,  A.  O.  U.  W. 
and  A.  D.  of  S.  He  Avas  early  in  the  work  of  organizing,  and  Avas  one  of  the  first  members 
of  the  United  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans’  Association,  .k  man  of  fine  presence  and  a 
strong  and  impressive  speaker,  he  was  chosen  the  orator  of  Confederate  A'eterans  ’ Day  at  the 
Texas  State  Fair,  Dallas,  Oct.  17,  1911,  and  the  folloAving  is  a fcAv  excerpts  of  his  masterly 
oration  that  appeared  in  the  daily  press,  AA'hich  received  Avide  notice  not  only  in  Texas,  but 
throughout  the  states;  “The  speaker  paid  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  mothers  and  wives  of 
the  storm  and  stress  period  of  the  great  civil  struggle.  He  pictured  the  gentle  Southern 
AAoman  kneeling  at  her  bedside  and  praying  for  the  success  of  the  Confederate  arms  and  the 
safety  of  her  boyish  husband  or  loved  son  aAvay  on  the  battlefield.  The  stern  trials  from 
’61  to  ’65  Avere  portrayed  by  the  orator,  who  pictured  the  ragged  Confederate  veteran  sus- 
tained by  sublime  faith  in  the  justice  of  his  cause  to  endure  almost  superhuman  hardships. 

“The  orator  dwelt  on  the  struggles  of  the  South  in  the  gloomy  reconstruction  days  after 
the  war  and  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  Confederate  veteran  is  not  only  the  hero  of  the 
battlefields,  but  also  the  force  Avhich  has  produced  the  South  of  today. 

“The  speaker  declared  that  the  fame  of  the  man  in  Gray  Avould  outlh'e  granite  and  was 
more  precious  than  gold  and  silver  vessels.  Confederate  veterans,  he  declared,  have  much  to 
be  proud  of  in  what  they  accomplished  against  overAvhelmiug  odds  and  in  the  dear  memories 
of  glorious  days.  The  speaker  referred  in  reverent  terms  to  the  greatness  of  Lee,  Jackson, 
Joseijh  E.  and  Albert  Sidney  Johnston.  Then  turning,  he  pointed  to  the  picture  of  General 
Cabell,  AA'lio  has  'passed  over  the  river  and  is  now  resting  under  the  shade  of  the  trees.  AYe 
should  reverence  the  name  of  our  OAvn  Gen.  Caball, ’ he  said,  'Old  Tige  Avho  Avon  that  great 
victory  at  Corinth  in  a hand  to  hand  combat.  The  Sons  of  A'eterans  should  keep  afresh  in 
their  minds  and  those  of  their  children  the  deeds  of  the  heroes  of  the  civil  Avar,’  he  declared. 
'AA'hen  I heard  the  strains  of  Dixie  it  reminded  me  of  Jackson  at  the  first  battle  of  Alanassas,  ’ 
said  the  speaker.  'The  battle  seemed  to  be  going  against  the  Confederates,’  said  the  speaker. 
'General  Bee  rushed  to  Jackson  and  said,  “General,  they  are  beating  us  back.’’  “We  Avill 
give  them  the  bayonet,’’  said  Jackson.  Bee  Avent  back  to  his  men  and  pointed  to  the  immov- 
able line  Jackson  Avas  commanding.  'Look,  men,’  he  said,  ‘There  stands  .Jackson  like  a stone 
Avail.’  'The  speaker  declared  that  the  South  had  fought  for  a greater  constitutional  principle 
and  for  the  protection  of  its  homes  and  that  it  Avas  right  and  not  Avrong  in  the  struggle  of 
lify  years  ago. ' ’ 
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Mr.  Williams  was  married  Oct.  21,  18S5,  to  INIiss  Blanche  Satterfield,  of  Ellis  county. 
There  was  horn  to  them  two  sous  and  one  daughter,  the  daughter  deceased  in  childhood.  The 
eldest  sen,  Howard,  twenty-two,  is  teller  in  the  Commonwealth  National  Bank,  Dallas,  and 
Horace,  eighteen,  is  attending  Terrell's  School  for  Boys.  The  home  is  at  1520  Anne.x  avenue. 

WILLIS,  Nolan  Richard 

Mr.  N.  K.  Willis,  of  I’itlshurg,  and  another  of  the  old  comra<lcs  who  wore  the  uniform  of 
the  Cray  during  the  internecine  strife  of  18(il-5,  was  born  on  his  father’s  farm  in  Monroe 
county,  Ceorgia,  Sejit.  5,  1844.  His  father,  O.  ,1.  Willis,  was  also  born  in  that  county.  He  was 
a plantation  owner  and  slaveholder  and  died  there  in  18(51,  aged  fifty-five  years.  His  wife 
before  marriage  was  Miss  Anna  Johnston,  native  of  Monroe  county,  and  died  in  1863,  aged 
fifty-one  years.  There  were  born  to  them  eight  sons  and  seven  daughters,  of  which  number 
there  are  now  living  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  N.  E.  Willis  and  IV.  H.  AVillis,  who  is  now  con- 
nected with  the  city  government  of  Barnesville,  Pike  county,  Ga. 

Air.  AVillis  tells  the  writer  that  he  was  “fetched  up’’  in  Georgia,  and  was  sixteen  years 
ohl  when  he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army,  at  Big  Shanty,  on  the  AA’.  & A.  railway.  May 

29,  1861.  He  joined  Co.  B.,  3rd  Ga.  Bat.,  Inf.  Sharpshooters,  Dr.  J.  Al.  McDowell,  captain, 

and  AI.  A.  Stovall,  colonel.  He  campaigned  through  A'irginia,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  North 
and  South  Carolina,  and  participated  in  the  battles  of  Alurfreesboro,  Perry ville,  Ky.,  Cumber- 
land Gap,  Chickamauga,  Alissionary  Eidge,  from  Dalton,  Atlanta  and  .Jonesboro,  back  to 
Tennessee,  ueder  Gen.  Hood  at  Spring  Hill,  Franklin,  Nashville  and  again  at  Alurfreesboro. 
He  was  under  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  at  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  when  the  surrender  came.  In 
second  battle  of  Alurfreesboro  he  fought  in  Gen.  Wm.  B.  Bates’  Division  and  Cheatham’s 
Corps.  He  was  never  wounded  or  captured,  and  never  failed  to  answer  a call  to  arms.  On 
Fc-b.  16,  1865,  he  was  happily  married  in  Bibb  county,  Ga.,  to  Aliss  Harrison  S.  Jones,  who 
was  liorn  in  Sumter  county,  Ga.  There  were  liorn  to  them  seven  sons  and  two  daughters,  and 

those  now  living  are  as  follows:  Thos.  E.  AVillis,  merchant  tailor  at  Corpus  Christ! ; AAV  0., 

decorator  and  painter,  and  Al.  P.,  sign  writer  and  painter,  Pittsburg;  Airs.  C.  .T.  Yancey,  Fort 
AA’orth,  and  Aliss  Erin  S.,  at  home.  Air.  AA'illis  first  came  to  Texas  in  1874,  and  settled  on  a 
farm  near  Simpsonville,  Upshur  county.  Throughout  all  these  years  he  has  been  a farmer  in 
that  county,  and  continues  to  live  at  the  old  h.ome-place  near  Pittsburg,  though  he  has  since 
April,  1911,  been  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  in  this  little  city.  His  store  is  located 
on  one  of  the  main  business  streets  and  he  now  enjoys  a nice  trade.  Air.  Willis  worships  with 
the  Baptist  church,  belongs  to  the  K.  of  P.  and  Odd  Fellows,  and  has  been  a Alason  for  the 
past  thirty-two  years.  AA'hen  asked  by  the  writer  w’hich  of  the  unsurpiassed  list  of  Confederate 
generals  he  considered  the  greatest  Air.  AA’illis  was  quick  to  say  that  he  considered  Gen. 
.Joseph  E.  Johnston  the  superior,  and  that  “he  was  a gentleman  with  it.’’  Personally  Mr. 
AA'illis  is  one  of  the  most  substantial  citizens  in  Camp  county,  and  his  many  commendable 
traits  of  heart  and  mind  has  endeared  him  to  a wide  circle  of  friends. 

WALTERS,  Addison  Davis 

In  every  town  or  community  there  is  to  be  found  at  least  one  individual  who  overshadows 
his  fellow-citizens  for  his  intelligence  and  jirogressive  prosperity,  and  but  for  this  class  of 
men  all  communities  would  remain  dormant  and  undeveloped.  Air.  A.  D.  AA’alters  is  accorded 
this  distinction  in  Pickton,  Hopkins  county.  ’Jhis  gentleman  was  born  in  Deshoba  county, 
Aliss.,  .June  13,  1861,  and  remained  there  until  coming  to  Pickton  in  1892.  Born  on  a farm, 
this  attractive  and  jirofitable  pursuit  has  monopolized  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  though  he 
was  successfully  engaged  in  mereantiling  at  Pickton  for  seventeen  years,  the  misfortune  of 
fire  putting  him  out  of  business  April  4,  1909.  Mr.  Walters  owns  three  farms  in  the  neigh- 
I'orhood,  and  on  the  one  near  town  has  twenty  acres  devoted  to  jieaches  and  five  acres  to  that 
of  apples,  specializing  Elbertas,  Alamie  Boss,  Sneeds,  Arp’s  Beautj*,  Dewey’s  and  Augberta 
peaches.  His  orchard  interests  are  the  largest  in  this  section  of  the  state.  Air.  AA’alters  is 
also  an  admirer  of  all  kinds  of  fine  stock,  having  on  his  place  the  Lexington,  Hamilton  and 
Hal  breed  of  horses,  Black  Alammoth  Tennessee  Jack,  Jersey  cattle  and  Poland-China  hogs. 

Air.  AA'alters  has  been  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Aliss  Alary  Frances  Lovelady,  of 
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his  native  eoiinty  of  Neshoba  in  Mississip2ii,  'n'ho  died  Oct.  27,  1907,  and  by  whom  he  had  three 
sons  and  six  daughters.  His  second  wife  was  Miss  Georgia  Frances  Isbelle,  of  Eoekwell 
county,  Texas,  and  to  whom  he  was  joined  in  w'edloek  Dec.  15,  1910. 

Mr.  IValters  is  handsomely  pleased  with  his  change  from  Mississippi  to  East  Texas,  and  it 
is  this  character  of  men  that  is  doing  so  much  toward  developing  this  section  of  the  state. 
He  believes  the  East  Texas  country  is  the  finest  fruit  and  vegetable  part  of  the  universe — ■ 
^Michigan  not  excepted — and  for  diversified  production  and  expense  thereof  is  the  best  farming 
section  of  Texas  and  has  no  equal  in  the  United  States.  During  the  fruit  and  vegetable  ship- 
jiiug  season  Mr.  Walters  is  a heavy  dealer,  and  is  one  of  the  influential  factors  in  the  Truck 
& Fruit  Growers  ’ Association.  He  belongs  to  the  Baptist  church  and  W.  O.  W.  lodge. 

YEAGER,  Judge  James  E. 

•Judge  Yeager  can  claim  the 
proud  distinction  of  having  been 
liorn  in  the  aristocratic  state  of 
Mississippi,  on  his  father ’s  planta- 
tion in  Grenada  county,  Nov.  6, 
1859.  His  father,  Elijah  E. 
Yeager,  was  a native  of  West  Ten- 
nessee, and  lived  forty  years  in 
Grenada  county.  Miss.,  rvhere  he 
died  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven.  His 
mother  was  a Miss  Eiley,  of  Tus- 
caloosa, Ala.,  and  to  this  union 
eleven  children  were  born — eight 
sons  and  three  daughters — the 
oldest  son,  .John,  being  killed  in 
the  Confederate  army  at  the  age 
of  seventeen.  .Judge  Yeager  grew 
up  on  the  farm,  attended  the 
common  schools  of  his  native 
neighborhood,  and  finished  his 
literary  education  at  Bethel  Col- 
lege. McKenzie,  west  Tennessee. 
Taught  three  years  in  public 
schools  of  Jlississijuji,  after  which 
he  decided  that  Grand  Old  Texas 
was  the  best  place  for  a young 
man  to  better  his  condition.  Came 
to  Houston  in  1882,  to  Waco  in 
1883,  and  here  took  a course  in 
Hill’s  Business  College.  .In  the  meantime  he  was  in  the  book  publishing  business,  and  in  1885 
went  to  St.  Louis,  wdiere  he  was  for  three  years  connected  with  one  of  the  largest  book  publish- 
ing concerns  in  the  west.  Tn  1888  he  returned  to  the  city  of  Waco,  and  for  several  years 
afterwards  conducted  a book  publishing  house  on  Austin  avenue.  Becoming  fascinated  with 
the  legal  profession,  he  studied  law  under  the  precei^torship  of  Maj.  Peare,  Chas.  A. 
Boynton,  ’Esq.,  and  Judge  Eugene  Williams,  and  was  admitted  to  the  McJjennan  county 
bar  in  1897,  since  which  time  he  has  practiced  that  which  Blackstone  styled  “Anything  that 
was  stoutly  affirmed  and  ingeniously  defended.’’  Only  once  in  liis  lifetime  has  Judge  Yeager 
sought  public  office.  In  1900  he  was  a candidate  for  city  alderman  in  a warm  contest,  his  plat- 
form jileading  for  a commission  form  of  govern  ment,  clean  and  jiaved  streets,  concrete  side- 
walks, and  the  purchase  of  the  Bell  Water  Company’s  jdant  ns  the  only’ feasible  plan  for  the 
future  benefit  of  the  city,  all  of  which  were  immediately  brought  about  by  the  administration 
that  caused  his  defeat,  so  strong  was  the  demand  of  the  jieople  for  these  reforms  and  improve- 
ments. Judge  Yeager  was  also  largely  responsible  for  the  changing  of  Waco’s  [lublic  school 
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system  from  tlie  control  of  the  city  council  to  that  of  tlie  trustee  system — another  moJern 
reform.  For  twenty  years  the  city  of  Waco  had  issued  licenses  to  “Inmates  of  the  Reserva- 
tion.” After  the  people  had  petitioned  the  city 
administration  in  vain,  Judge  Yeager  took  the 
matter  up,  established  its  legal  status,  and  had 
the  heathenish  custom  discontinued.  He  was  the 
first  man  in  Texas  to  advocate  the  commission 
form  of  government — e^■en  before  the  Galveston 
cyclone  calamity — and  can  now  view  with  j)leas- 
ant  equilibrium  its  growing  popularity  througli- 
out  the  nation.  A born  Southern  Democrat, 
Judge  Yeager  is  progressive  and  independent  in 
his  political  views,  and  is  unalterably  opposed 
to  bad  morals  and  corruption  in  office,  whether 
in  the  city,  the  county,  the  state  or  the  nation, 
of  wliich  the  vicious  trust  systems  are  among 
the  offspring,  and  his  relentless  fight  against 
exorbitant  fees,  salaries  and  mileage  within  the 
confines  of  the  W.  O.  W.  lodge  but  reflects  his 
absolute  fearlessness  once  he  decided  a propo- 
sition needs  the  “third  degree  of  purification.” 
As  a progressive  citizen  Judge  Yeager  can  always 
be  de2iended  upon  to  do  his  share  toward  the  local 
welfare  and  civic  develof)inent,  he  being  an  ex- 
tensive iiroiierty  owner.  As  a profound  lawyer 
his  practice  was  a success  from  the  beginning, 
and  he  is  generally  retained  in  imiiortant  eases. 
As  a citizen  he  is  one  of  the  best  known  in 
Central  Texas.  For  five  years  Judge  Yeager  was  secretary  of  the  local  K.  & L.  of  H.,  ten 
years  clerk  of  the  W.  O.  W.,  and  is  also  a m ember  of  the  Woodmen  Circle,  Pretorians  and 
First  Baptist  church,  of  Waco.  He  was  married  Aivril  3,  1884,  to  Miss  Addie  Chambers, 
of  Bellville,  Texas.  It  is  our  pleasure  to  iiroduee  a portrait  in  connection  with  that  of  her 
husband,  from  the  fact  that  she  is  one  of  this  city’s  noblest  church,  lodge  and  charity 
workers.  For  a long  time  she  was  secretary  of  Xo.  2 Society,  First  Baptist  church,  of 
Waco;  was  guardian  of  the  Woodmen  Circle,  and  served  among  the  chief  officers  in  the  K.  & 
L.  of  H.,  and  a number  of  other  organizations.  Judge  Yeager’s  law  office  is  Room  14, 
Chambers  Block. 

YORK,  Rev.  H.  G. 

Alaliama,  which  siilendid  state  is  fast  growing  to  be  a progres- 
sive emjjire  within  itself,  has  contributed  a liberal  share  of  citizen- 
ship to  the  jiopulating  and  development  of  Texas,  and  especially 
is  this  sprinkling  of  numbers  considerable  in  Hopkins  county. 
Having  a high  standing  in  the  army  of  ex-Alabamians  is  Rev. 
H.  G.  York,  Treasurer  of  Hopkins  county.  This  gentleman  was 
born  on  a farm  in  Calhoun  county,  Ala.,  March  27,  1845,  and  there 
matured  to  young  manhood.  Mr.  York  comes  of  a family  who 
have  accepted  the  gauge  of  battle  in  life  and  jrromptly  met  every 
emergency  of  good  citizenship  in  the  community  in  which  they 
resided.  His  grandfather  was  a Revolutionary  soldier  under 
Gen.  George  IVashington;  he  had  one  uncle  in  the  Mexican  war, 
two  brothers  and  many  other  relatives  in  the  civil  strife,  and 
himself  and  two  brothers  are  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  he  being 
a Baptist,  they  Methodists.  At  an  early  stage  of  the  civil  war, 
in  August,  1861,  when  but  si.xteen  years  old,  Mr.  York  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army. 
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Co.  K.,  18th  Ala.  Infantry;  was  in  numerous  engagements,  among  which  were  the  battles  of 
Corinth,  Chieakamauga,  and  being  taken  prisoner  at  Missionary  Eidge  was  kept  in  the  Eock 
Island  (Illinois)  prison  for  eighteen  months,  where  he  was  mustered  out  at  the  close  of 
hostilities.  The  war  being  over,  he  went  to  the  western  plains  country  and  spent  three  years 
helping  to  build  the  Union  Pacific  railway,  after  which  he  returned  to  his  native  Alabama 
and  married  Miss  Katie  Dison,  of  St.  Claire  county,  July  27,  1869,  seven  children  being  born 
to  them,  three  daughters  and  one  son  deceased.  Nine  years  later,  with  his  family,  he  came 
to  Paris,  Texas,  later  lived  at  Cooper,  Delta  county,  and  Pickton  and  Como,  this  county, 
moving  to  Sulphur  Springs  last  year  upon  being  inducted  into  the  county  treasurer’s  ofiSce. 
Brother  York  has  been  a minister  of  the  Gospel,  Baptist  denomination,  for  the  past  forty 
years,  his  first  charges  beginning  in  Alabama  and  continuing  along  his  career  since  coming 
to  Texas,  having  charge  of  the  Cooper  church  for  three  years,  the  Como  church  eight  out 
of  the  ten  years  he  resided  at  that  place.  Held  in  the  highest  esteem  for  his  exalted  Chris- 
tian character  and  practical  citizenship  wherever  he  has  lived,  his  has  been  a model  in  the 
light  of  those  to  follow  him,  and  no  better  citizen  lives  within  the  confines  of  Hopkins  county. 
He  also  keeps  apace  with  the  current  thought  of  the  day,  and  occasionally  indulges  his  literary 
taste  in  the  public  prints.  Mr.  York  is  a Mason,  an  Odd  Fellow  and  is  making  an  accept- 
able county  officer.  Politically  he  is  a staunch  Democrat  with  all  its  embellishments. 
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